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TO 


THE     KING 


Sire! 


AN  early  Performance  of  a  long- 
tried  and  faithful  Servant,  is  here  humbly 
offered  to  Your  Majesty,  by 

Your  Majesty's 

Most  dutiful  Subject 

And  Servant, 


THE  editor, 

Greenzpich  Hospital. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  credit  which  derives  to  this  work  from  the  splendid 
and  well-known  talents  of  the  Noble  Author, — the  high  estima- 
tion in  w^hich  it  is  held  by  those  readers  wlio  are  capable  of 
comprehending  its  classical  excellence,  or  qualified,  by  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  route,  to  perceive  the  accuracy  of  its 
descriptions,— and,  lastly,  the  sanction  it  received  from  the 
favourable  reports  of  the  critical  journalists,  are  recommenda- 
tions which  might  afford  sufficient  inducement  to  a  republica- 
tion of  it  at  any  period. 

But  the  Publisher  is  actuated,  in  the  present  instance,  by 
the  farther  inducement  of  being  able  to  announce  it  to  the 
public  in  a  more  important  point  of  view  than  that  of  mere 
entertainment,  viz.  its  acknowledged  utility  both  in  planning 
and  favouring  the  operations  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt, 
which  he  is  authorised  to  assert  on  the  liberal  testimony  of  the 
very  officers  who,  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  1801,  availed 
themselves  of  the  researches  and  historical  intimations  of  the 
Noble  Author  :  particularly  in  the  great  and  judicious  mea- 
sure of  opening  a  passage  for  the  sea  into  the  lake  Mareotis, 
which  the  honourable  projector  of  it  professedly  suggested  to 
the  commander  in  chief  from  this  work.     The  execution  of 

» 

that  project  (as  is  now  universally  known)  completely  covered 
the  left  flank  of  the  British  army ;  and  by  rendering  the  com- 
munication between  Cairo  and  Alexandria  more  circuitous  and 
difficult,  retarded,  and  in  a  great  measure  frustrated  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy. 


Vlll  INTRODUCTORY    ADVERTISEMENT.     . 

The  inundation  is  said  to  have  extended,  in  sonie  directions, 
from  fifty  to  sixty  miles,  and  to  have  been,  in  some  places, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  without  any  injury  to 
the  country,  or  it^  inhabitants,  as  it  covered  nothing  but 
swamps  and  barren  sands.  So  far,  indeed,  from  prejudicing 
either,  it  was  as  well  calculated  to  facilitate  and  promote  the 
inland  intercourse  and  eventual  interest  of  the  inhabitants,  as 
to  effect  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  proposed  by  its  honour- 
able projector.  The  visitations  of  the  plague,  also,  will  pro- 
bably be  alleviated  by  filling  this  vast  lake  with  salt  water,  as 
it  was  observed  to  rage  most  violently  when  the  noxious  exha- 
lations from  the  pools  of  stagnant  water,  with  which  it  abounded, 
were  most  copiously  diffused. 

The  intimations  of  the  Noble  Author,  which  proved  so  avail- 
able in  this  instance,  were  peculiarly  his  own :  and  the  same 
pieculiarity  in  description,  observation,  and  research,  will  be 
found  in  his  accounts  of  Sicily,  Turkey,  Malta,  and  Egypt ; 
as  well  in  respect  to  their  government,  policej  and  manners  of 
their  people,  as  of  their  numerous  and  celebrated  monuments 
of  antiquity. 

The  republication  of  it,  therefore,  at  this  time,  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  interest  the  public  at  large,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  who  shall  have  occa- 
sion (from  our  present  connexion  and  intercourse  with  those 
countries)  to  visit  the  places,  and  view  the  objects,  described 
by  the  learned,  judicious,  and  accomplished  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing work. 
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MEMOIRS 


OF 


THE  NOBLE  AUTHOR*S  LIFE. 


1 
I*  ■■  III 


JOHN    MONTAGUE,   fon    of  Edward    Richard    Montague 
Lord  Vlfcount  Hinchingbrook,  and  Elizabeth  only  daughter  of 
Alexander  Popham  Efquire,  of  Littlecote  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  was  born  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields,  Middlefex,  Nov.  3d,  17 18*.  \ 

He  was  fent  at  an  early  age  to  Eton  School.  In  this  celebrated 
feminary,  under  the  very  able  Mafter  who  then  prefided  there,  the 
refpedlable  Dr.  George,  he  made  fuch  proficiency  in  claffical  literature, 
as  gave  Very  flattering  promife  of  thofe  matured  abilities,  which  added' 
fo  much  luftre  to  his  name,  as  he  advanced  in  years.  One  pronli* 
nent  feature,  which  at  this  time  marked' his  charader,  was  the  reve- 
rence, which  he  paid  to  authority,  with  entire  fubmiffion  to  the- 


*  £xtra£l  from  the  regifter  of  births  and  bapttfais  belonging  to  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields, 

Middlefex. 
Baptized  m  November  1718,  27,  John  Montague,  S.  of  Edward  Richard  Montague^ 
Lord  Hinchingbrook  and  Elizabeths-born  Nov.  3d. 

Witnefs  my  hand  this  aSth  day  of  April. 1798, 

Thos.  Wm.  Wrighte,  Minifter. 

SI  difciplihc 
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aifciprmc  of  the  fchool.  Of  this  he  would  fometimes,  amongft  his 
friends,  relate  a  remarkable  inftance.  On  the  year  in  which  he 
left  Eton  was  kept,  in  regular  rotation,  the  feftival  ad  montem.  On 
that  day  of  general  feftivity  and  freedom  irregularities  have  been 
fometimes  known  to  happen.  He,  with  others,  was  engaged  in 
fome  fallies,  rather  eccentric ;  was  difcovered,  and  complained  of:  and, 
though  he  was  then  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  about  to  leave  the  fchool 
t)n  the  day  following,  his  fellow-delinquents  urging  him  at  the  fame 
time  to  refill,  hoping,  under  the  protefliion  of  his  confequence  and 
by  his  impunity,  to  efcape  puniftiment  themfelves ;  yet  he  liftcned 
to  better  advifers,  acknowledged  himfelf  ftill  a  fchool-boy,  liable  to 
punilhment  for  tranfgreffion  of  rule  j  which,  under  a  due  fenfe  of 
what  he  owed  to  the  place  of  his  education,  he  had  the  greatnefs 
of  mind  to  undergo ;  though  the  fituation  in  which  he  then  ilood, 
liad  he  taken  an  unmanly  advantage  of  it,  might  have  exempted 
Lim  from  any  mortification  of  this  fort:  a  memorable  example  of 
^ty  and  fubmifiion.  He  always  recoUe^ed  this  circumftance  with 
pleafure,  and  confidered  himfelf  as  under  particular  obligations  to  his 
worthy  tutor  (Dr.  Sumner)  for  the  advice,  which  he  had  the  virtue 
and  wifdom,  at  that  critical  juncture,  to  give  him.  It  has  been 
thought  worth  while  to  record  this  little  anecdote,  as  it  fhews,  at 
fo  early  a  period,  that  love  of  order  and  reverence  to  authority, 
which  he  maintained  through  every  part  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1 735  *,  April  1 2th,  he  was  admitted  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     During  his  refidence  in  this  feat  of  learning,  he  and 


*  '73$9  April  '^9  Admifltis  eft  honoratiffimus  Johannes  comes  de  Sandwich  de  Hinch- 
jngbrookJe  in  Com.  Hunting. 

Annos  natus  17  *4  Tchola  Eton,  fub  prxfidioD'^*  George,  &c.  Magiftro  Parne  Tutore.  . 

the 
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the  late  Lord  Halifax  were  particularly  diftinguiflied  for  their  college 
exercifes ;  ami  were  the  firft  noblemen,  who  declaimed  publicly  in 
the  College  chapel. 

After  fpending  about  two  years  in  College,  he  fet  out  on  the 
voyage,  which  is  the  fubje<3:  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Ponfonby,  late 
Earl  of  Belborough,  Mr.  Nelthorpe,  and  Mr.  Mackye,  accom- 
panied his  Lordfhip  on  this  agreeable  tour  j  with  a^*  painter,  whom,«  Liobaro, 
as  his  Lordfhip  informs  us  in  the  courfe  of  his  correfpondence, 
they  took  with  them,  "  to  draw  the  dreffes  of  every  country  they 
*^  ihould  go  into ;  to  take  profpedls  of  all  the  remarkable  places 
•*  which  had  made  a  figure  in  hiftory ;  and  to  preferve  in  their 
**  memories,  by  the  help  of  painting,  thofe  noble  remains  of  antiquity 
*^  which  they  went  in  queft  of." 

Of  the  merits  of  the  work,  of  the  tafte  and  learning  difplayed 
throughout,  the  Editor  id  aware  it  would  ill  become  him  to  fpeak. 
The  book  is  before  the  readen  But  this  was  not  all,  which  Lord 
Sandwich  referved  from  his  travels.  He  brought  with  him,  on  his 
return  into  England  in  1739,  as  appears  by  a  letter  f  of  his  Lord-t  To  the 
ihip's,  Vnitten  in  the  fame  year,  "  two  mummies  and  eight  em-DAWPiiR* 
**  balmed  ibis's  from  the  catacombs  of  Memphis ;  a  large  quantity 
**  of  the  £aunous  Egyptian  papyrus ;  50  intaglios ;  500  medals,  moftof 
**  them,"  he  iays,  "  eaiier  to  be  read  than  that  which  has  the  infcrip- 
**  tidn  TAMION ;  a  marble  vafe  from  Athens,  with  two  figures  in 
•*  bojffb  relievo ;  and  a  very  long  infcription,  as  yet  undecyphered, 
*'  on  both  fides  of  a  piece  of  marble  of  about  two  feet  in  height*^* 
It  Will  not  be  judged  fuperfluous  to  add,  as  it  (hews  fo  ftrongly 
his  Lordfliip's  indefatigable  diligence  and  third  of  knowledge;' 
that,  as  appears  from  the  fame  letter,  "  he  copied  above  50 
•*  Greek  infcriptions  never  before  made  public ;  and  took,  himfelf^ 
^  ]^Q8  and  drafts  of  the  pyramids,  and  all  the  antient  buildings/' 

az  .  The 
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r  The  marble^  as  a  mark  of  refped  to  the  fociety,  of  which  he  had 
V$en  A  member,  he  prefented  to  Trinity  College  ;  and  it  is  now  pre- 
ferved  in  their  library.  The  infcription  on  it  has  been,  with  won- 
derful fagacity,  explained  and  illuftrated  by  the  late  learned  Dr. 
Taylor;  who  has  made  it  legible,  and  intelligible  by  every  reader 
of  the  Greek  language.  What  fo  refpedtable  a  perfon  fays  of  the  Noble 
,,  .  Earl,  k  would  be  injuftice  to  his  memory  to  withhold,     "  Nolui 

**  certe  meam  opellam  deefle,  tali  potiffimum  viro  hortante,  cujus 

inter  poftremas  laudes  olim  recenfebitur,  potuifle  eum  cum  frudu, 

non  folum  proprio,  verum  etiam  publico,  peregrinari.**  The 
xircumftances  under  which  his  Lordfliip  difcovered  this  valuable 
relic  are  rather  Angular.  "  He  faw  it,'*  he  tells  us,  "  lying  among 
**  fomc  rubbifh  and  lumber,  in  a  fqrt  of  wood-yard  belonging  to 
^*  Nlccolo  Legotheti,  the  Englifli  conful,  of  whom  he  begged  it. 
U  The  conful  could  give  no  account  when  or  where  it  was  found ; 
•*  otherwife  than  that  it  had  lain  there  a  good  while  in  his  father's 
"  lifetime.  He  fet  no  fort  of  value  on  it  j  and  wondered  much  that 
•*  his  Lordfhip  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  away." 

After  his  return  in  the  year  1739,  he  took  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of 

Lords,  being  now  of  age,  and  commenced  his  political  career.     In 

this  interefting  part  of  his  Lordfhip's  life,  little  more  is  intended  than 

-to  fet  down  in  order  the  important  pofts,  which  he  fucceffively  held ; 

with  a  few  occafional  obfervations,  which  may  occur  as  we  proceed. 

In  this  year  he  was  chofen  High  Steward  of  the  corporation  of 
Huntingdon ;  a  circumftance  which,  though  of  lefs  public  note,  muft 
-iiiot  be  pafled  over  in  filence,  as  he  was  always  held  !n  high  refped: 
and  efteem  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  antient  borough,  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  family  feat  at  Hinchingbrook ;  which  they  were  on  all  occafions 
jnofk  zealous  to  cxprefs.  In  the  year  1 750,  on  the  death  of  fiaron 
Clarke  of  the  Exchequer^  he  was  unaaimoufly  elected  their  Recorder. 

It 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  in  this  phce  a  dorocAic 
occurrence:  March  14th,  ly.'o-i,  he  received  the. b^ind  of  the  Hon. 
Dorothy  Fane  *,  third  daughter  of  Lord  Vifcount  Fane  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland. 

In  his  public  walk  of  life,  Lord  Sandwich  was  very  much  con- 
nefted  with  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  whom  he  joined  the 
party  in  oppofition  to  Sir  Robert  Wajpole ;  and  his  name  ufijally 
appears  in  fupport  of  the  various  motions  againft  the  meafures  of 
Government ;  and  often  in  the  protcfls  of  the  diflentient  Lords,  when 
th?  motions  were  rejedcd  by  a  majority.  Qn  the  refignation  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which,  after  a  hard-fought  and  perfevering 
.ftruggle,  took  place  Feb.  1 1,  1 741-2,  Lord  Sandvyich,  with  the-Dube 
of  Bedford,  continued  in  oppofition  to  the  ill-compaded  miniftry, 
which  fucceededj  and  fpoke  repeatedly  witU.. acknowledged  ability 
on  the  quellions,  at  that  anxious  period,  agit^ated  iathe  houfe.  A 
fpeech,  which  he  made  1743,  in  fupport  of  Lord  Stanhope's  motion 
for  an  addrefsto  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  "  That  his  Majefty  will 

be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  igiye  orders,  that  the  Hanoverian  troops  in 

the  pay  of  Great  Britain  be  no  longer  continued  in  the  fervice 
"  of  the  nation  ;'*  and  another,  with  which  he  prefaced  a  motion 
made  by  himfelf  to  the  fame  purport  Jan.  31,  1 743-4,  were  much 


it 


•  By  whom  he  had  ifllie : 

1.  The  Honourable  John  Montague,  Vifcount  Hinchingbrook,  born  tSih  Decern.  174*, 
who  died  an  Infant. 

2.  The  Honourable  John  Montague,  the  prefcnt  Earl,  born  26th  Jan.  1743-4. 

3.  The  Honourable  Edward  Montague,  born  30th  June  1745,  who  died  1752. 

4.  The  Honourahle  Lady  Mary  Montague,  bofn  23d  Feb^  ^747-8,  who  died  1761* 

5.  The  Honourable  William  Auguftus  MonUgue,  chofen  1774  member  for  Huntingdon^ 
h9tn  utb  Feb.  1752,  who  died  at  Lifbon  Dec  1775*  ^ 

taken 
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taken  notice  of  at  the  time ;  and  confidered  by  all  parties  as  (hiking 
•  models  of  eloquence  and  argument.  The  reputation  of  Lord  Sand- 
i/vich  as  a  fpeaker,  in  a  fliort  time  rofe  fo  high  in  the  general  opinion^ 
that,  on  the  eftablifhment  of  the  fucceeding  miniftry,  it  was  obferved 
by  the  hiftorian,  "Oppofition  languilhed  at  their  feet,  the  Duke 
"  of  Bedford  was  become  a  courtier,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  no 
^  longer  harangued  againft  the  adminiftration." 

Thus  were  matters  conduced  till  the  diffolution  of  that  fliort- 
lived  miniftry,  and  the  formation  of  another,  diftinguiflied  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Broad  BottotHj^  in  which  the  Duke  of  New- 
calUe  and  his  brother  took  the  lead.  On  this  event  taking  place, 
lus  Lordfhip  foon  made  a  part  of  adminiflration,  and  was  en* 
^gs^ed  in  a  manner  more  fuitable  to  his  difpofition  and  feelings,  in 
fupport  of  Government.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed 
firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Lord  Sandwich  fecond,  December 

15th,  1744. 

In  the  year  1 745,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  on  the  landing  of 
Charles  the  Pretender's  fon,  he  (hewed  himfelf  moft  ftrenuous  in 
defence  of  the  reigning  family;  and  was  among  the  moft  aftive  in 
raifing  men  to  oppofe  the  rebels  *. 

In  the  year  1746,  Auguft  12th,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  embarked 
for  the  Hague,  being  appointed  his  Majefty's  plenipotentiary  to  the 
congrefs  to  be  holden  at  Breda  for  treating  of  a  general  peace.    During 


ttmm 


*  Commiffions  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich : 

i745»  S^*  27*  Captain  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  provincial  reginient* 
Nov.  22,  Colonel  in  the  Duke  of  Montague's  ordnance  regiment. 
1755,  March  12,  Major-general. 
'7S5S  J^*  '*!  Lieutenant-general. 
.J 77 2,  May  25,  General. 

the 
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the  progrofs  of  the  treaty,  he  returned  for  a  fhort  time  to  England, 
where  he  anrWed  ia  Jupe  1 747,  and  embarked  again,  July  the  20th, 
with  the  lame  powers.  In  1748,  the  definitive  treaty  at  Aix-la- 
GhapeUe  wa9  concluded,  and  figned  0€t.  the  7th. 

The  magnificence  with  which  he  fupported  the  high  character 
binder  which  he  then  appeared,  the  zeal,  adivity,  and  addrefs,  with 
which  he  conduced  the  negociationa,  can  na  otherwife  be  fo  fairly 
eftimated,  as  by  the  correfpondence,  which  paflfed  between  his  Lord* 
fliip  and  his  Majefty'§  minifters.  The  Editor  takes  the  liberty  of 
tranfcribiog  one  letter  out  of  many  to  the  fame  purport,  from  a 
perfon,  who  bore  a  great  (hare  in  thofe  tranfadions ;  as  it  ihews  fo 
ftrongly,  how  highly  his  Lord(hip*8  fervices  were  at  that  time  efteemitt 
by  thofe  moft  capable^  of  appreciating  their  value. 

**  My  Lord,  «  May  29.  1741; 

**  I  had  this  day  the  honour  of  your  Lordfliip's  letters  (of  April 
"  the  30th,  and  May  the  5th  N.  S,)  and  cannot  let  the  poft  return 
•^  without  giving  you  double  thanks  for  the  happy  end  you  have 
**  put  to  our  moft  dangerous  fituation,  and  then  for  your  kind 
**  manner  of  communicating  it  to  me.  We  have,  all  of  us,  perfons 
"  that  will  mifireprefent  us.  I  hope,  and  believe,  your  Lordfliip  has 
*^  as  few  of  thofe  backbiting  enemies  as  moft  people.  One  piece  of 
**  good  fortune  you  certainly  have,  that  your  addrefs  and  wrife  con- 
••  du£t  has  difappointed  the  hopes  of  thofe,  if  any  fuch  there  are, 
**  who  defire  to  mifreprefent  your  Lordfliip  as  one  of  an  outrageous 
**  warlike  difpofition.  I  am  confident  you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to 
own,  I  have  always  fpoken  fairly  what  I  thought  when  I  imagined 
I  faw  your  Lordfliip,  and  fome  others,  very  dear  friends  of  mine, 
giving  too  much  credit  to  the  promifes  and  vain  expeftations  of 
<our  allys*   I  told  you  fo.     You  thought  me  in  the  wrong,  I  fub- 

**  mitted^ 
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^  mittcd,  and  did  the  beft  I  could  to  fupport  the  ineafures  you  ad- 
**  vifed ;  and  a  bard  tafk  I  had  in  fo  doing,  cpnfiftently  with  what 
**  wJas  known  to  be  my  opinion.  Our  allys  have  failed  us  almoKl  in 
**  every  thing ;  we  have  (luck  at  no  expence  j  they  have  furniftied 
^*  little  or  no  ftrength :  this  being  therefore  the  cafe,  all  mankind 
"  agree  an  end  fhould  be  put  to  this.  Your  Lordftiip  has  taken  the 
"  firft  opportunity,  and  I  moft  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the 
**.  fuccefs  of  it.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  you  want  no  fupport 
^  in  this  laft  adt  of  yours.  The-  Duke  fees  the  neceflity  of  it, 
."  and  has  moft  gracioufly  and  aflfedlionately  fent  you  his  appro- 
"  bation»  The  Kingy  I  am  certain ^  is  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  and  the 
'  nation^  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay  ^  blefs  you  for  it.  I  am  convinced 
"you  have  many  confolatory  advices  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
•*  caftle  J  but  I  could  not  help  throwing  in  my  mife,  who  have  as 
^*  tme  a  refpedt  for  your  Lordftiip  as  any  mai>,  and  am  defirous  of 
^  deferving  to  be  cfteemed,  as  well  as  to  fubfcribe  myfel4 

^^  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Your  moft  faithful, 

"  And  afFedlionate  Servant, 


"  H.  PELHAM. 


w 


There  is  extant  a  teftimony  ftill  more  honorable  to  the  reputation 
of  Lord  Sandwich,  in  a  letter  under  his  late  Majefty's  own  hand^ 
to  the  States-^General,  announcing  his  Lordfliip's  recal : 

"  High  and  Mighty  Lordis,  our  good  Friends  and  Allies,  and 
"  Confederates, 

**  The  negociations  for  a  general  peace  having  been  happily 
^  determined,,  by  the  conclufion  of  a  definitive  treaty,   we  have 

"  thought 
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**  thought  proper  to  recall  our  minifter  plenipotentiary,  the  Earl  of 

**  Sandwich,  in   order  that  he  may  exercife  the  important  poft, 

••  which  we  have  confer'd   upon   him   in   thefe   kingdoms,  as  a 

**  recompence  for  the  faithful  and  zealous  fervices    which  he  has 

^*  rendered  US. 

"  Your  good  friend, 

(Signed)     «  GEORGE,  R. 

**  Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James's,  29th  Nov.  1748.^ 


He  was  accordingly  appointed  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
February  20th,  1748-9,  and  fwomof  his  Majefty's  moft  honourable 
Privy  Council  j  and,  on  the  King's  embarking  for  Hanover  foon  after, 
was  declared  one  of  the  Lords  Juftices  for  the  Adminiftration  of 
the  Government  during  his  Majefty's  abfence. 

It  muft  not  be  omitted  here,  that  he  was  chofen  an  elder  Brother 
of  the  Trinity  Houfe  April  8th  1749,  a  fituation  which  has  always 
been  confidered  as  an  honourable  appendage  to  public  men.  This 
corporation  (ftyled  ^^  The  Mafter,  Wardens,  and  Afliftants  of  the 
"  Corporation  of  Trinity  Houfe,  Deptford  Strond,")  confifts  of 
3 1  members^  20  of  whom  are  captains  in  the  merchants'  fervice ; 
and  the  remaining  1 1  are  called  honorary  members,  and  principally 
compofed  of  noblemen  and  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
For  many  years  the  earl  of  Sandwich  and  the  late  duke  of  Bedford 
were  chofen  to  the  Mafterfhip  alterr^ately,  each  holding  it  for  four 
years.  The  merchant  captains  carry  on  principally  the  bufinefs  of 
the  corporation;  and  at  their  monthly  general  courts  Lord  Sand- 
wich more  frequently  attended  than  any  other  mafter. 

b  He 
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He  was  alfo  chofen  a  governor  of  the  Chartcr-Houfe  2d  Feb.  1 750- 1  j 
an  honour,  which  great  men,  even  of  the  moft  exalted  rank,  have 
always  been  ambitious  of  obtaining ;  and,  though  advanced  to  the 
higheft  offices  of  the  date,  never  feem  to  think  their  titles  complete 
without  this  addition.  "  Adeo  ut  nemini,  ne  optimatium  quidem,^ 
*'  etiamfi  ad  fummam  in  republica  audioritatem  accefferit,  omnibus 
^*  aliis  honoribus  cumulatus,  nifi  hunc  edam  ampliflimum  digni* 
"  tatis  ordinem  adeptus  fit,  fatisfadtum  effe  videatur  *."  This  cir- 
ciimftance  deferves  the  more  notice  as  his  Lordfhip  was  a  very 
adive  and  ufeful  governor;  a  frequent  attendant  at  their  meetings ; 
zealous  in  watching  over  and  promoting  the  benevolent  purpofes  of 
that  excellent  foundation.  The  fcholars  found  in  him  a  fure  and 
eonflant  friend ;  on  all  occafions  attentive  to  their  interefts ;  and 
amongfl:  the  firft  to  bring  forward,  and  to  affift  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  plans  at  any  time  propofed  for  their  advantage :  par* 
ticularly,  as  was  confident  with  the  difpofition,  which  he  difcovered 
^  F.  ii.       at  a  very  early  period  f,  he  was  ftudious  to  preferve  amongfl  them 

order  and  regularity  of  behaviour,  with  a  dutiful  fubmiflion  and 
obedience  to  their  maflers :  to  whom  on  all  queflions  of  difcipline  he 
'  gave  a  firm  and  never-failing  fupport  :t^. 

Thefe  accumulated  honours  will  ferve  to  fhew  in  what  efleem  his 
Lordfhip  at  that  time  flood  both  with  the  King  and  his  Miniflers.. 


^  From  a  printed  Oration  fpoken  in  the  Peniioner's  Ball  at  the  Cbarter-Houfc^ 
Deceipber  i2tb,  J7S5,  by  one  of  the  fcholars  on  the  foundation. 

X  In  order  to  enlarge  his  power  of  doing  good  Lord  Sanilwicb  became  a  Governor  of 
many  charitable  inftkutions,  eftabliflied  for  the  relief  of  objeSs  opprefled  by  indigence, 
ficknefs,  and  diftrefs,  viz»  a  Governor  of  Chrift  Hofpiul,  of  the  London  Hofpital,  of  the 
Magdakn  Hoipiul,  of  the  Afylum,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital^  Prefident  of  the  Public 
Difpenlary,  Carey-Succt,  and  15th  of  May  17731  fcrvcd  as  one  of  the  Stewards  for  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy. 

But 
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But  thcfe  fidr  appearances  of  merited  reward  were  foon  ovcrcaft. 
Political  jealoufies  and  intrigue  too  much  prevailed  in  thofe  dayB, 
and  ran  very  high*  Some  exception  and  diftruft  having  been  taken 
by  the  predominant  party  againft  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  order  to 
jclieve  themfelves  from  the  Duke,  they  adopted  the  meafure  of  dif-' 
placing  Lord  Sandwich ;  trufting  that,  on  this  event,  which  took 
place  June  2  2d  1751,  his  Grace  would  no  longer  continue  in  office, 
as  fecretary  of  ftate.  They  were  not  difappointed  in  their  expedbi^- 
tion.  llie  Duke  ftood  firm  to  the  friend,  whom  he  had  always  fo 
much  valued,  and  immediately  refigned. 

After  this  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  did  not  hold  any  office  till 
the  year  1755:  when  he  became,  with  Lord  Cholmondely  and 
Welbore  Ellis,  Efq.  joint  Vice-Treafurer  of  Ireland.  About  this  time 
he  received  another  mark  of  the  high  refpedl,  in  which  he  was 
held  by  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  in .  which  he  lived ;  be- 
ing unanimouily  chofen  by  the  corporation  of  Godmancheiler 
their  Recorder,  as  he  had  been  fome  years  before  Recorder  of 
Huntingdon.  P.  iv« 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1763,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  refigned 

the  Vice-Treafurerfhip  of  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  to  an  high 

and  important  office,  for  the  able  difcharge  of  which  he  had  already 

(hewn  himfelf  eminently  qualified,  that  of  Ambaflador  extraordinary 

to  the  court  of  Spain.      For  reafons,  however,  which  do  not  appear, 

he  did  not  go;   but  was  appointed  firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

April  23d.     In  September  following,  he  became  Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Home  Department^  in  that  which  was  called  the  Duke  of 

Bedford's    miniftry,    the  Duke  himfelf  being    Prefident    of   the 

Council. 

b  2  At, 
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At  the  latter  end  of  this  year  the  venerable  Lord  Hardwick,  High 
Steward  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  died.  Lord  Royfton, 
heir  to  his  Lordfliip's  titles  and  eflates,  was  a  candidate  to  fucceed 
his  father  in  that  honorary  oflSce.  Lord  Sandwich,  from  his  vicinity 
to  Cambridge,  from  the  high  refpedl  which  he  always  bore  to  that 
learned  body,  and  bis  ardent  love  of  letters,  was  naturally  ambitious 
of  g^uning  fo  refpedable  a  diftindlion.  But  he  had  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  The  regular  courfe  in  which  the  leading  authority 
of  the  Univerfity  had  for  many  years  run,  and  the  whole  ftrength  of 
the  old  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  their  chancellor,  to  whom  moft  of  the 
heads  of  houfes  had  great  perfonal  obligations,  were  all  in  favour 
of  his  competitor.  Every  art  and  manceuvre  were  made  ufe  of  to 
gain  a  vote.  Mailers,  who  had  long  been  abfent,  and  unconneded 
w^ith  the  Univerfky,  fbme  even  in  diftant  countries  called  home  on 
this  occafion,  were  re-admiited  to  encreafe  the  number.  The  family 
interefts  and  connexions  of  every  individual  member  of  the  fenate 
were  explored;  and  every  mode  of  influence,  however  remote,  tried 
to  the  utmoft.  Under  all  thefe  circumfiances,  againfl  an  oppofition 
fo  formidable,  as  would  have  deterred  a  man  of  lefs  determined 
refolution  from  the  attempt.  Lord  Sandwich  made  his  way  fo  well, 
and  by  his  a(3:ivity,  management,  and  addrefs,  gained  fo  refpedable 
a  number  on  his  fide,  that,  in  the  fulleil  fena£e,  which  perhaps  was  ever 
known,  thecledlion  was  carried  in  favour  of  Lord  Hardwick,  in  the 
houfe  of  Non-Regents,  by  a  majority  of  only  two.  In  the  houfe  of 
Regents  the  votes  were  declared  equal.  But,  a  doubt  having  arifen^ 
•  Mr.  whether  one  of  the  Matters  *,  who  had  jgiven  a  non-placet,  having  ©b- 
'^PiT  rt '  tained  his  degree  by  royal  mandate  had  not  ceafed  from  the  date  of  his 
creation  to  be  Regent,  and  therefore  given  his  vote  in  the  wrong  houfe, 

the 
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the  merits  of  the  cafe  were  referred  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
and  it  was  determined,  after  a  long  hearing,  25th  of  April  1765,  in. 
favour  of  Lord  Hard  wick  t.  t  See  Bur- 

row's  R."— 

Lord  Sandwich  continued  Secretary  of  State  till  the  year  1765,  ports, vol.  iii, 
when  that  adminiftration,  from  caufes  which  then  operated,  found  ^**^  ^' 
their  fituation  no  longer  tenable. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  held  any  other  place  till  the  year  1 768^ 
when  he  was  made  joint  Poftmafter  General,  with  Lord  Le  De- 
4>encer.  This  is  a  place  requiring  no  great  political  exertion.  But 
fuch  a  man  as  Lord  Sandwich  can  fill  no  place  without  leav- 
ing traces  of  his  ability  behind  him.  It  is  ..well  known,  that, 
during  the  fliort  time  which  he  held  this  ofEce,  with  his  noble 
colleague,  he  confiderably  raifed  the  revenue,  and  made  fuch  reforms 
and  regulations  in  it,  as  arc  found  at  this  day  of  the  mod  beneficial 
cffed*. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  chancellor  of  the 
Univerflty  of  Cambridge,  died ;  and  was  fucceeded  in  that  dignified 
office  by  the  Puke  of  Grafton,  then  Prime  Minifler.  It  has  been 
ufual,  as  a  mark  of  refpeif^  to  the  new  chancellor,  for  many  of  his 
friends  to  attend  him  on  his  inflallation ;  and  alfo  for  the  Univerfity 


•  In  June  1766, 'an  inquiry  was  made  into  a  great  abufe  in  the  Letter  Carriers'  office : 
perfons  being  appointed  Letter  Carriers  who  never  pecformed  the  duties  them&lves,  but 
employed  deputies,  referving  to  themfelves  all  the  emoluments,  except  a  fmall  portion  to 
their  deputies.  The  Poftmafters  General*  feeling  the  evil  confequences  of  fuch  an  abufe, 
difcharged  thofe  Letter  Carriers,  appointed  others  in  thejr  room ;  and  an  order  was  made 
that  they  (hould,  each  in  perfon,  perform  their  own  duty. 

In  April  1769,  ajgreat  accommodation  was  given  to  the  public  by  aboli(hing  the  fee  of 
one  penny  taken  with  each  Letter  put  into  a  Receiving-houfe,  and  the  Letter  Carriers  were 
ordered  to  ring  bells  after  the  Receiving-houfcs  were  (hut,  iu  the  fame  manner  as  is  now 
pra£lifed  about  the  Metropolis.  By  this  regulation  the  public  vvere  greatly  accommodated^ 
and  the.revcnue  much  improved. 

b3  to 
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to  confer  degrees  on  fuch^  as  are  entitled  to  them  by  the  ftatutes  m 
right  of  nobility.     On  that  occafion  Lord  Sandwich  was  prcfcnted 
for  the  degree  of  Dodtor  of  Laws,  by  the  public  Orator*;    whofe 
fpcecbf ,  though  neceflarily  a  ihort  one,  imprefled  upon  the  minds 
of  thofe  who  heard  it,  fo  jiift  an  idea  of  his  Lordfhip^s  character;  and 
is,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  perfedt  a  model  of  chafte  and  elegant  com- 
pofition ;  that  a  few  lines  may,  perhaps,  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader,  even  at  this  time.     After  a  general  mention  of  the  public 
merits  of  his  illuftrious  anccftors,  the  Orator  thus  introduced  the 
noble   Earl  himfelf.    **  Sed  non  tali  praeconio  indiget  Comes  hie 
illufferiffimus.     Quot  enim,  quantifque  reipublicae  muneribus  ipfc 
fuit  prsBpofitus;  qua  animi  et  dignitatis  praeftantia  omnibus  per- 
fundus   eft?     Quas  fbris  legationes   obiit,   quali  magnificentia^ 
quantaque  felicitate  ?     Quid  ^jus  memorem  in  fenatii  eloquentiam^ 
in  conciliis  gravitatem,  in  amicitiis  conftantiam  ?     Quid  denique 
•^  politiffimas  in  agio  fuo  rufticationes,  raramque  illam  et  naturae, 
•*  ct  fbrtunae  donis  fruendi  artem  ?     Agnofcite  igitur,  Atademici, 
•*  alumnum  priftinum,  praefens  decus,  perpetuum  tutamen*     Neque 
•*  apud  vos  ulla  ei  honoris  ornamenta  defint,  qui  vicinas  has  Mufas 
•*  fumma  femper  humanitate  apud  fe  foleat  excipere.^ 

We  are  now  approaching  that  period,  which  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  confiderable  and  important  part  of  his  Lord- 
Clip's  political  career.  On  the  feceflion  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
in  February    1770,*  Lord  North   fucceeded   as   Firft  Lord  of  the 


U 
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♦  The  Rev.  R.  Bcadon,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  now  Bifhop  of  Glouccfter* 

t  The  number  prcfcnted  on  that  day  by  the  Public  Outor  amounted  to  cigbteeo,  each 
in  a  feparate  fpccch* 

Treafury, 


\ 
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Treafury,  and  Prhnc  Minifter.  Under  this  adminiftration  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  was  firft  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department, 
which  office  he  foon  redgned ;  and  was  a  third  time  appointed  firft 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  January  12th,  1771.  The  extraordinary 
ability,  and  extenfive  knowledge,  with  which  he  conducted  the 
Tarious  bufinefs  of  this  important  office,  are  ftill  felt,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  perfons  bcft  informed  of  maritime  affairs.  The  great  man, 
whom  he  fucceeded,  was  a  brave  and  gallant  officer ;  whofe  fervices 
his  country  will  always  remember  with  gratitude.  But  perhaps 
even  his  warmed  friends '  will  acknowledge,  that  he  did  not  appear 
with  equal  advantage  in  a  civil  capacity.  On  his  entering  into 
office.  Lord  Sandwich  ^^  found  a  fleet,  which  had  been  exceedingly 
"  negleded,  and  greatly  out  of  repair;  diftreffing  deficiencies  in 
**  ilores  of  all  kinds,  particularly  of  timber^  owen  to  feveral  caufes^ 
^  which  had  been  left  to  operate  without  check  or  control ;  alarming 
*^  irregularities  amongft  the  workmen  in  the  dock  yards,"  &c*  All 
thefe  he  had  to  amend  or  to  fupply  :  which,  with  the  concurrence 
and  aid  of  the  Navy  Boards  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  he  fubftantiA 
ally  effei^ed  by  the  help  of  an  extraordinary  fagacity,  affifled  by 
uncommon  adiivity ;  which  penetrated  into  the  inmofl  recefles  of 
every  department;  developed  all  the  fecret  arts  there  pradiced^ 
difcovered  every  defe£t  which  called  for  fupply,  and  every  abufe  ^ 
which  wanted  reform.  New  regulations  were  continually  occiuring 
to  his  inquiiitive  mind;  and  many  material  improvements  were 
adopted     Of  thefe  fome  few  are  ftated  below*. 

*  Sbeathiny  his  Majefty's  (hips  with  copper* 

Taflc  work. 

The  more  regular  Payment  of  the  Shipwrights  in  the  King's  yards» 

A  better  mode  of  providing  the  requifite  number  of  dittos 

The  benefit  of  Superannuation,  which  before  was  confined  to  a  certain  number, 
extended  to  all  Artificers,  Workmen,  and  Labourers  without  exception. 

2.  One 
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One  diftinguifhing  part  of  his  official  condud  dcfervcs  to  be 
particularly  noticed,  his  annual  vifitations  to  his  Majefly's  Dock 
Yards ;  and  to  the  Royal  Hofpital  for  Seamen  at  Greenwich :  the 
beneficial  effeifts  of  which  cannot  be  better  fhewn  than  in  his  Lord- 
fhip's  own  words  ;  which  the  editor  tranfcribes  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence, as  they  were  certainly  written  with  the  pureft  fincerity, 
and  truly  exprefled  his  Lordfhip's  real  fentiments.  "  Upoi^  the 
•*  whole,  I  hope  I  may  flatter  myfclf,  that  my  labor  has  not  been 
**  thrown  away  in  thefe  expeditions ;  though  I  will  fairly  own,  thiat, 
"  as  my  bufinefs  is  always  my  pleafure,  they  have  afforded  me 
**  great  amufement  for  the  fpace  of  near  two  months  every  fummer^ 
**  I  (hall  certainly  continue  them  as  long  as  I  have  the  honour  of 
"  ferving  his  Majefty  in  this  department  *j  and,  if  my  fucceflfors  do 
"  not  follow  my  example,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  prophecy, 
•*  that  many  abufes  will  creep  in ;  and,  though  their  abilities  may  be 
"  greater  than  mine,  they  will  not  know,  fo  well  as  I  have  done, 
**  how  to  adminifter  the  proper  remedies  f/' 

This  opinion  of  Lord  Sandwich  was  very  amply  confirmed  by 
the  approbation  of  his  Majefty;  who  in  the  year  1773,  did  him 
the  unprecedented  honour  of  making  himfelf  a  vifitation  at  PortC 
mouth  and  Spithcad.  .  At  Portfmouth  his  Majefty  was  received  in 
form  by  the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  all  the  other  great 
oflScers  of  State.  The  fatisfadlion  which  his  Majefty  felt,  in  his 
progrefs  through  the  feveral  departments,  and  examination  of  the 


*  This  refolutlon,  from  the  prefs  of  bufinefs  during  the  American  war,  was  rieceflarily 
fiifpcndcd. 

i  Extra£led  from  the  minutes  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich's  vifitations  of  his  Majefty's  Dock 
Yar^^  from  the  year  1771  to  1775  inclufivc. 

various 
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various  works  carrying  on  was  marked  by  many  afts  of  Royal 
beneficence  to  the  Artificers,  Workmen,  &c.  His  Majefty  was 
alfo  gracioufly  pleafed  "  to  exprefs  the  higheft  approbation  of  the 
"  good  order  and  difcipline  of  his  Fleet,  the  excellent  condition  of 
**  the  Dockryard,  Arfenals,  and  Garrifon  ;  and  the  regularity  with 
*''  which  every  thing  was  conduced/* 

In  the  year  1778  his  Majefty  made  two  vifitations,  one  to" 
Chatham,  another  to  Portfmouth  and  Spithead.  He  was  in  the  lat- 
ter accompanied  by  the  Queen,  All  parts  of  the  great  machine  were 
found  to  be  condud:ed  in  a  manner  fo  regular  and  advantageous  to 
the  public  fervice ;  and  the  whole  progrefs  rendered  fo  agreeable  by 
the  attentive  care  of  Lord  Sandwich  ;  that  their  Majefties  were 
pleafed,  both  of  them,  to  exprefs  their  entire  fatisfa£kion  at  every 
thing,  which  fell  within  their  notice  *. 

The  comprehenfive  mind  of  Lord  Sandwich  feems  to  have  em- 
braced every  object,  which  had  reference  to  the  department  of 
the  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  had  obferved  amongft  his 
Majcfty*s  Marine  Forces  **  a  great  defeft  in  the  diredion  and  fuper- 
^  intendency  of  the  Head  Quarters ;  which  he  confidered  of  the 
**  greateft  importance  to  the  difcipline  and  good  government  of 
**  thofe  forces."  To  remedy  this  evil,  he  procured,  by  a  memorial 
prefented  to  his  Majefty,  April  4th,  1771,  an  order  in  Council  to 
enlarge  the  eftablifhment  by  a  confiderable  addition  of  Field  officers. 
This  well-ad vifed  meafure  was  found  of  ^^  eftential  advantage  to  the 
^  Marine  Service,  iind  afforded  likewife  a  juft  and  well-timed  en- 
^  courag«ment  to  the  officers  of  that  meritorious  corps,  by  opening 


•  See  London  Gazettes  —St.  James's,  June  29th,  i773*— St.  James's,  May  7th  and 

C  "  to 
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^  to  them  a  larger  field  for  promotioQ ;  and  a  rank,  from  which  they 
^  had  been  hitherto  excluded/'  The  officers  were  fo  fenfible  of  the 
obligations,  which  they  were  under  to  Lord  Sandwich  for  this  iea- 
fonable  attention  to  their  interefts,  that,  to  exprefs  their  gratitude^ 
they  annually  celebrated  his  birth-day  at  their  feveral  meTs-rooms  at 
Chatham,  Portfmouth,  and  Plymouth' ;  and  ftill  continue  to  pay  the 
fame  refpedt  to  his  memory. 

Added  to  this  knowledge  and  activity,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  his  great  pbns  into  execution,  he  was  particularly  di£- 
tinguiihed  by  another  quality  of  the  firft  confequence  in  fuch  a 
^partment^  the  gracious  manner  in  which  he  received  all  fuitora 
at  his  office.  Every  perlba  on  bufinefs  hid  eafy  accels  to  hixsu 
His  attention  to  the  applications  made  to  him  by  thofe,  who 
had  claims  on  his  patronage,  when  a  worthy  objed  was  recom** 
mended,  defenres  the  moft  unqualified  approbation  of  the  public, 
and  the  imitation  of  every  one  placed  in  the  high  offices  of 
State.  In  conformity  with  this  cbnde&ending  attenticm,  he  was 
ever  (Iri^dly  pun^iial  in  returning  anfwers  to  all  his  conefpondenta. 
He  rofe  at  an  early  hour,  and  generaHy  wrote  «U  his  letters  before 
breaklaft*     It  was  a  common  expreffion  with  him^  ^  that  he  was 

4 

^^  not  a  letttf  in  arrear/'  So  that  when,  in  the  conrfe  of  about 
twelve  years,  he  reiigaed  his  phce,  he  declared,  ^*  he  bad  not  a 
**  letter  unanfwered/* 
From  a  re-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ( ' 77^)  ^^  itttentioa  of  L^rd  Sandwich  was  drawln  rg> 
^^^^  an  objed  mod  ooegeoial  to  his  tafte  and  difpofitimi^  which  bore  «  near 
rdation  to  the  purfuita,  in  which,  it  has  been  foeii  befoie^  be  had 
Jbeen  himfelf  at  an  early  part  of  his  life  engaged.  In  the  year  1768,. 
at  the  reqneft  pf  the  Royal  Society,  was  undertaken  a  voyage  in  the 
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Southern  Hemifphere,  for  the  purpofe  of  obferviag  the  Tranjit  of 
Venus  over  the  Sun*  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who,  as  Firft  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  had  the  diredion  of  this  voyage,  gave  to  Captain  Cook, 
whom  he  appointed  to  the  command  of  it,  difcretionary  orders  to 
proceed  on  difcovery,  after  having  completed  his  original  purpofe  \ 
if  he  thought  it  adviikble  fo  to  do.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander, 
and  others,  men  of  letters  and  fcience,  were  induced  to  accompany 
Obtain  Cook  in  an  enterprife,  which  feemed  to  promife  fo  wide 
a  range  of  discovery  in  feas  and  countries  hitherto  unexplored. 

The  great  advantages,  which,  under* thefe  able,  inquirers,  had  beea 
gained  by  this  expedition,  and  the  extcnfion  of  interefting  knowledge, 
induced  his  Majefty,  on  the  return  of  Captain  Cook,  to  order  a  fe« 
cond  voyage  to  be  undertaken ;  the  diredion  of  which  felt  to  the  lot 
of  Lord  Sandwich  ,^  as  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Captain  Cook 
had  ihewn  himfelf  fo  able  a  condu^or  of  the  former  enterprife,  that 
he  was  conddered  as  the  fitteft  perfon  to  condud  this.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Refolution  and  Adven- 
ture, in  1 771*  Lord  Sandwich  gave  every  affiftance  within  the 
compafs  of  his  office  to  this  undertaking :  and  Captain  Cook  felt  all 
the  advantage  of  being  patronifed  by  a  Firft  £ord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  himfelf  had  all  but  circumnavigated  the  Mediterranean  on  a 
purfuit  iimilar  to  that,  which  h^  was  now  encouraging. 

**  In  the  equipping  of  thefe  fhips  they  were  not  confined  to 
«^  ordinary  eftablifhments,  but  were  fitted  in  the  moft  complete 
^  manner,  and  fuppUed  with  every  extra  article  that  was  fuggefted 
^  to  be  neceflary.  Lord  Sandwich  paid  an  extraordinary  attention 
"  to  this  equipment,  by  vifiting  the  (hips  from  time  to  time,  to 

c  2  "  fatisfy 
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*^  faiiafy  himfelf  the  whole  was  completed  to  his  wifli,  and  to  the 
"  fatisfadion  of  thofe  who  were  to  embark  in  them*/* 

The  event  of  this  voyage  juftified  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
outfit  by  the  liberal  policy  of  Lord  Sandwich :  for  the .  difcoveries 
and  furveys,  made  by  the  able  Commander  in  the  courfe  of  it, 
interefled  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  will  remain  a  monument,  not 
only  of  the  ability  of  the  Commander,  but  of  the  excellence  of  the 
inftrudlions  and  orders  provided  for  him  by  the  Firft  Lord,  and 
the  found  policy  of  a  liberal  equipment  for  fo  difficult,  dangerous, 
and  tedious  an  undertaking. 

On  Captain  Cook's  return  he  found  his  health  affeded  by  long 
and  continued  fer vice,  and  determined  upon  foliciting  Lord  Sand- 
wich for  retreat  from  the  labours  of  his  profeffion;  which  was 
immediately  granted;  and  he,  to  his  great  fatisfadtion,  appointed 
one  of  the  Captains  in  Green wich.Hofpital. 

A  third  voyage  was,  under  the  aufpices  of  his  Majefty,  undertaken 
in  tlie.year  1776.  Lord  Sandwich,  who  knew  the  value  of  Captain 
Cook's  (kill,  experience,  and  temper  in  condmding  hazardous  en- 
terprlfes.  of  this  fort,  was  very  defirous  of  engaging  his  fervices 
again*  Captain  Cook  might  certainly,  without  any  imputation, 
have  claimed  the  well-earned  privilege  of  paffing  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  honorable  retirement,  which  he  had  gained  at  Greea- 
wich.    - 

The  generous  imp»lfe,  which  he  felt,  to  promote  by  his  affiftance 
every  plan  for  the  improvement  of  nautical  fcience,  the  national 


♦  Sec  Captaia  Cook's  SecondA^oyage,  Vol.  I.  Gcnerallntroduaioii,  page  the  joch. 
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pride  and  boaft  of  a  Briton,  dvercame  all  thefe  condderations. 
Captain  Cook,  therefore,  was  pleafed  that  Lord  Sandwich  had  not 
caft  his  eye  on  any  other  officer :  and,  cheerfully  relincjuiihing  the 
tranquil  pleafures  of  domeflic  eafe,  accepted  the  command"  of  two 
(hips,  the  Refolution  and  Difcovery;  and  fet  fail  with  every 
profped  of  fuccefs,  derived  from  every  poffiblc  liberality  in  the 
outfit* 

Though  Captain  Cook  was  unfortunately  killed  during  the  voyage, 
owen  to  his  humanity  in  expoQng  his  perfon  on  all  occafions  of 
difputes  with  the  Indians,  in  order  to  prevent  his  own  people  from 
firing,  except  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  necefiity,  the  public  was  not  a 
lofer  by  this  expedition ;  for  the  largeft  part  of  the  North-Weft.Goaft 
of  America,  whence  a  rich  harveft  of  furs  has  fmce  been  added  to 
our  Commerce,  was  adlually  furveyed  by  him,  and  an  extenfive 
group  of  Iflands  difcovered  ;  where  innumerable  trading  and  fifhing 
ihips  have  (ince  touched,  and  found  thofe  refrelhments  in  abund- 
ance, without  which  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  them  to 
have  kept  the  fea,  and  pcrfevered  in  their  refpeSive  undertakings. 

Gratitude  had  'difpofed  Captain  Cook  to  wifh  for  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  over  to ,  pofterity  the  name  of  his  refpefted 
patron.  Such  an  opportunity  had  not  prefented  itfelf  before  du- 
ring the  cburfe  of  two  voyages.  .  The  group  of  iflands,  which  he 
had  now,  met  with,  was  extenfivC/;  the  inhabitants  friendly,  and 
provifions  abundant.  He  had  himfelf  difcovered  them:  for  no 
traces  of  their  exiftence  were  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  any 
Geographer:  he  therefore  called  them  the  Sandwich  Ifles;  which 
name  they  will  bear  fo  long  as  the  patrons  of  difcovery  aire  refp^&ed; 
and  the  ptofecutdrs  of  it  patronif(^d  by  the  public*. 

About 
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Abottt  tli^  time  When  Captada  Cook  failed  on  his  fecond  voyage, 
in  177^9  ^  popular  opinion  b^^an  to  gain  groond,  that  the  feas 
lurraonding  the  Pole  were,  in  fummer  at  leaft^  c^n.  It  was  fdd, 
that  the  Greenland  men,  wbofe  whole  bufineis  was  to  catch  whales, 
netec  ventured  beyond  their  accuftomed  latitudes :  and  fome  men  of 
eonfiderable  talents  and  extenfive  reac&ng  aflerted,  that,  in  their 
opinions,  the  Pole  itfelf  was  acceflible  to  (hips,  if  the  attempt  to 
reach  it  fliould  be  well  condu&ed. 

The  7irft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  no  fooner  heard  that  a  voyage  of 
fo  great  curioiity  was  deemed  pra^cable  by  well-informed  men, 
than  he  fefolved  notwirhftanding  the  expence  Government  had  the 
year  before  incurred  in  fitting  ont  Captain  Cook's  ihips^  to  have  th< 
attempt  made  without  delay.  He  accordingly  ordered  two  veflels, 
the  Race-horfe  and  the  Carcafs,  td^  be  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  and 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  the  Honorable  Coniliantine  John 
Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgcave ;  a  young  nobleman  diftinguiihed 
'  among  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  his  i^eal,  aftivity^  and 
knowledge  o(  maritime  aff^rs. 

Captain  Phipps  £uled  in  June  17739  and,  cm  the  27th  of  July, 
reached  nearly  to  the  8ift  degree  <yf  Northern  Latitude;  where  he 
found  an  eternal  barrier  of  ice ;  which,  thou^  it  may,  according 
to  different  feafons,  be  removed  a  little  further  from,  or  a  little  nearer 
to  the  Pde,  will,  as  fiibfequent  difcoveries  have  confirmed,  for  ever 
prevent  the  curiofity  of  mankind  from  penetrating  to  the  circum* 
polar  regions* 

Captain  Phipps  traced  this  ke  from  the  coafl  of  Spitzbergen,  till 
by  it«  tunning  to  the  Southwifa^  it  appeared  ta.be  fixed  to  the  ihores 
of  Greenland,  in  a  iiavigation  full  of  dangers,  with  a  courage  and 

perfeverance 
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perreveraace,  whick  did  honpr  tp  Lord  Sandwidi's  appointinetU : 
and  the  public  was,  on  his  xetum,  coavmced  that  it  was  impradir 
cadile  to  go  further  than  he  had  done  towards  the  North  Pole  *•  *  From  a 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  is  now  univeri^lly  alloii^d  to  have  executed  f^i^a. 
the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  unparalleled  diligence,  with  equal 
hoflor  to  himfetf  as  advantage  to  the   public.      But  ndther  the 
|Nireft  integrity,  nor  the  brighteft  abilities,  nor  yet  a  confcientious 

« 

lenie  of  duty,  with  the  mod  adire  exertions  in  the  difcharge  of  It, 
can  fecure  a  man  from  the  unmerited  attacks  of  envy,  and  the 
ftudied  mifrepreientatlons  of  interefted  malice.  Tl^ere  appeared  in 
a  paper  intituled  the  London  Evening  Pod,  printed  by  John  Miller, 
from  January  the  30th  to  February  the  id,  1773,  an  infamous  libel 
mccufing  his  Lord(bip  of  jfetting  up  an  f  office  of  great  tfuft  and^  ofaCom- 
importance  to  fak.  Lord  Sandwich,  by  the  earneft  perfuafion  of  J^'^'^"*^' ^ 
his  friends,  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  vindicate  his  chara<^er  in 
a  court  of  juftice.  He,  therefore,  brought  an  aAion  againft  Miller 
before  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  In  the  courfe  of  the  trial  the 
charge  was  proved  as  falfe  and  groundl^fs  as  it  was  fcandalous 
and  malicious.  A  verdid  was  accordingly  given  for  the  Plain- 
tiff, with  20OO  /.  damages ;  which  his  Lordfliip  configned  to  the 
Marine  Society. 

In  the  year  1 779,  was  introduced  and  fupported,  in  the  Hcui(e  of 
Lords,  an  inquiry  into  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 
The  intention  of  the  inquiry  was,  in  the  general  opinion,  to  crimi- 
nate the  Firil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  But  attacks  of  this  fort,  made 
on  perfons  in  high  ftations,  who  difcharj^e  the  important  trufts,  which 
tbey  hold  of  their  coufitry,  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  integrity,  ferve 
wAf  to  eftabliih  their  characters  more  firmly  in  the  public  mind. 
After  a  moft  eager  and  anxious  inveffigation,  which  lafted  nearly  three 

months, 
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months,  it  evidently  appeared,  by  the  concurrent  depofitlons 
of  many  refpedable  witneflesy.  that  the  condudt  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  had  been. not  only  eminently  ufeful  to  the  interefts  and 
management  of  the  Hofpital,  but  in  the  higheft  degree  meritorious 
and  laudable.  At  length  the  inquiry  ended,  Lord  Sandwich  having 
delivered  a  mod  able  and  mafterly  fpeech  on  the  fubjeft,  with 
refolutions*  from  the  Committee,  redounding  very  much  tb  the 
honour  of  Lord  Sandwich,  and  others  the  Commiflioners,  Diredtors, 
.  and  'Officers  of  Greenwich  HofpitaL 

The  year  1780  is  memorable  for  a  feditious  outrage,  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  On  the  fecond  of  June  a  vaft 
body  of  people,  affembled  in  St.  George's  Fields  j  whence  they  went 
in  proceffion  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  where  was  prefented 
by  Lord  George  Gordon  a  petition  figned  with  more  than  a 
hundred  thoufand  names  or  marks,  for  the  repeal  of  an  afl:,  pafled 
in  1778,  **  For  relieving  his  Majefty'?  fubjeds  profeffing  the  Homifh 
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Dh  Ltttt£f  7®  Ifumi  1779, 
*  The  following  Refolutions  i^ere  reported  and  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe. 
That  nothing  hath  appeared  in  the  CQurfe  of  this  inquiry  which  calls  for  any  interpofition  of 
the  Legiflature»  with  regard  to  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  or  which  makes 
the  (ame  neceflary  or  proper. 

That  the  Book  which  was  referred  to  this  Committee,  intituled,  ^  The  Cafe  of  the 
^  Royal  Hofpital  for  Seamen*  at  Greenwich,*'  contains  a  groundleft  and  malicious  m^*- 
reprefentation  of  the  condudl  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  others  the  Commiffioners,  Di- 
reAors,  and  Officers  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  with  regard  to  the  management  thereof. 

That  it  has  appeared  to  this  Qommittee,  tt^t  the  Revenues  of  Greenwich  Hofpital  have 
beenconfiderably  increafed^  the  buildings  much  enlarged  and  rendered  more  commodious, 
and  the  number  bf  Penfioners  greatly  augmented,  dufing  die  time  in  wbicb  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  h^  been  Firft  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  has  upon  all  occafions  (hewn  great 
attention  and  impartiality  in  forwarding  the  true  end  of  that  noble  foundation. 

ywnudt  of  the  Houfe  of  Lordt. 

"  religion 
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^*  religidn  from  certain  pttuJtles  and  inabilities  impofed  upon  them 
^^  in  the  nth  and  12th  years  of  Ring  William  III.**  From  tfaia 
time  a  religious  phrenzj  Teems  to  have  poflS^fled  many  ignorant 
and  bigoted  zfialoti  ia  the  lower  orders  of  fociety.  Dangerous 
commotions  enfued ;  and  for  fereral  days  together  a  tumnltucms 
mob^  in  defiance  of  authority,  paraded  the  ftreets,  committing  atro^ 
dous  diforders,  and  fpreacBhg  univerfal  terror  over  the  whole  metro- 
pdis.  Houfes  and  chapels,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  were 
burnt  and  deftroyed ;  die  gaoia  broken  open,  and  the  prifoneiB  let 
loofe ;  Newgate  and  the  King's  Bench  fet  on  fire  j  The  Bank  cf 
England  formidably  attacked ;  perfons  of  the  highefl  rank,  and  the 
firft  ma^rates^  menaced  and  infulted ;  fome  of  them  eicaping,  and 
fcarcdy  efcapi ng  with  their>  lives,  while  their  houfes  were  in  flames, 
by  flight.  Lord  Sandwich,  from  the  endnence  of  his  ftation,  the 
dignity  of  his  charader^  and  well-known  attachment  to  good  govern* 
mef^  and  order,  was  a  marked  objed;  againft  whom  the  rancour  of 
a  lawlefs  and  ricytous  rabble  would  of  courfe  be  pointed.  He  was 
warned  and  entreated  by  many  of  his  noble  fiiends  to  withdraw 
himfelf  from  the  danger,  which  threatened  ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  continue 
within  his  own  houfe.  The  fpirit  of  Lord  Sandwich  rofe  above  alt 
fiich  conlidersdons.  He  was  ftedfieift  to  his  ptirpofe  of  attending  his 
duty.  In  going  to  the  H00&  he  was  attacked  by  the  outn^eous 
fury  of  a  deluded  popukce ;  from  wluch  he  was-  refcued  by  the 
(puited  interpofition  of  two  or  three  gentlepen ;  who,  rufhing  out 
of  a  neighbouring  coflSse*boufe  to  his  affifbmce,  proteded  him  at 
the  hazard  of  their  own  fives,  tiU  Colonel  Smith,  governor  of  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  who  conmiamfed  a  party  of  the  Guards  then  on  dmy, 
eame  up  and  eicorted  him  back  to  thd  Admiralty.  All  this  the  public 
(aw  and  know« ..  They  only,  w&o  are  more  in  the  fecret,  know  how 

d  much 
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much  in  the  moment  of  general  conilemation  he  contribuu  d,  by  the 
firmnefs  of  his  councils,  to  ftem  the  .increafing  torrent  of  fedition, 
and  to  reftore  peace  and  order  to  government. 

Thefe  aflauits  from  an  indifcriminating  multitude  Lord  Sand- 
wich fliared  in  .common  with  other  refpeftable  perfonage«,  as  well 
members  of  the  oppofition,  as  thofe  in  adminiftration.  But  he  had 
others  ftill  more  formidable  to  repel ;  levelled  againft  him  by  men  of 
a  fuperior  order,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of  things  j 
who,  therefore,  if  they  had  been  really  animated  by  that  fpirit  of 
patriottfm,  and  love  of  their  country,  fo  loudly  profefied,  would 
rather,  by  co-operation,  have  aflifted  his  laudable  efforts  for  the 
public  fervice,  than,  by  petulant  invectives  and  groundlefa  accuf»- 
tions,  impeded  their  progr^fs  and  obftruded  their  effed. 
•.  It  has  been  a  complaint  of  long  (landing,  that  white  the  ruling 
men  in  the  ftate  are  exerting  with  equal  zeal  as  fidelity  their  beft 
endeavours  to  ferve  their  country,  they  often  find  greater  danger 
and  difficulty  from  vexatious  and  interefted  opponents  within,  than 
from  the  enemy  without. 

It  was  obferved  by  a  great  orator  and  ftatefman,  when  fpeaking 
to  his  coufitrymen  in  a  debate  on  an  important  queftion :  ^*  I  can 
^  eaiily  believe,  that  the  *  performance  of  what  is  requifite  is  with 
"  you  a  very  arduous  talk.  Other  people  have  one  conteft,  that 
*'  againft  their  open  enemies;  whom  when  they  have  overcome^ 
^*  every  impediment  t^the  attainment  of  their  objed  is  removed.. 
"  But  you,  O  Athenians!  have  two  contefts  to  maintain,:  that 
"  which  you  have  in  common  with  others ;  to  which  is  added  an- 
**  other,  previous  ia  time,  and  of  greater  difficulty.  For  you,  in 
^^  debate,  muft  get  the  better  of  thofe  amongft  yourfelves,  who  are 
^*  predetcrnuned  to  adt  againft  the  intereft  of  the  ftate.     Aa  there^ 

••  fore 
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"  fore  by  their  oppofition  no  neceflary  meafure  can  be  carried 
**  iato  execution  without  great  ftruggles,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
**  you  fail  in  many  of  your  defigns  *•'*    - 

No  minider  ever  felt  his  fituation  more  arduous  and  emharrafTed 
from  thefe  caufes  than  Lord  Sandwich.  He  &ems  to  have  been 
fingled  out  as  the  marked  objed  of  abufe  and  crimination.  Nothing 
indeed :  more  evidently  fhews  the  coiifequence  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
and  how  much  the  ftabllity  oS  the  then  exifting  miniflry  was  con^ 
fidered  as  depending  on  his  continuance  in  office,  than  the  impotent 
attempts  made  by  the.  leaders  in  oppofitioi^  with  a  pertinacity  of 
invedtive  perfonal  beyond  all  precedent,  to  difcredit  hia  official 
management ;.  i  to  throw  difgraqe  and  cenfure  on  all  his  meafures ; 
and  thus,  by  rendering  him  unpopulafi  to  force  from  his  pofl. 

The  American  war,  which  at  its  commencement  was  confefledly 
a  favorite  objedl  with  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  was  from  the 
^eat  expences, neceffigily  incurred;  the  increafe  of  (axes^  which  it 
occafioped  9  by  the  unforjtunate  turn,  which  it  had  taken ;  and  the 
many  diiailrous  events,  which  marked  its  career ;  now  become  very 
unpopular.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  had  perfidioufly  leagued  with 
the  colonies  againft  Great  Britain.  At  fuch  a  crifis  it  was  no  difficult 
Xaik,  by  inflaming  the  prejudices  of  the  mifinformed ;  and  by  miflead- 
ing  the  ignorant,  who  notprioufly  form  a  great  proportion  of  the  cooi- 
munity,  to  raife  a  daoior  againft  his  Majefty's  minifters ;  to  whofe 


t/fiir  hi  S  ov^^  Adfjy^toh  ivo'  tiToq  ti  e  Men  toi?^»^M>k*,icJ  vi^M^*  {ri^of  rmv  v^n^q  t^  pJi^mf*     Lhy^^ 

DEMOST.  OEPI  THi;  TftN  jioaion  eaetgepiax. 

■  •  •  • 
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Imputed  mifcondud:  or  inability  every  public  failure  and  itaisfortune 
are  invariably  attributed.  After  an  inceflant  and  painful  ftruggle  for 
about  two  years  longer  Lord  North,  either  worn  down  by  fatigue^ 
or  difpirited  by  the  decreafing  number  of  his  friends,  came  down  to 
the  Houfe  March  aoth,  1782,  and  announced  that  his  Majefty  had 
pome  to  the  refolution  of  changing  his  minifiers. 

Ofvthe  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  the  month  of  July, 
the  miniiliy,  which  had  been  arranged  on  the  refignation  of  the  pre- 
ceding, became  difunited ;  part  joining  with  Lord  North  and  hil^ 
friends ;  of  whom  4n  oppofition  was  compofed,  which,  on  the  con- 
cluilon  of  the  peace  1783,  acquired  fufficient  ftrength  to  overpower 
the  other  part;  and  gain  for  themfelves  an  eftabiiflunent  in  their 
places*  The  mtnidry  thus  formed  was  from  that  jundion  called 
the  Coalitioff. 

Lord  Sandwich,  having  been  engaged  ib  many  yean  in  offices  of 
great  trouble  and  difficulty,  wifhed  now  father  fot  a  p!ace  <^  more 
eitie,  to  which  lefs  bufinefs  and  refponfibility  were  attached.  He  took, 
therefore,  the  Rangerfhip  of  the  Parits;  which,  when  that  miniftry  a 
Tery  fh6rt  time  after  viras  diflblved,  as  on  fuch  occafions  was  then 
ufual,  he  refigned  January  i  784. 

After  this  refignation  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  held  no  employment 
tmder  gov'cmmcnt  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here,  thew- 
fore,  ended  his  ]^litical  courfe  ;  vrhich  he  had  maintained  for  more 
than  half  a  century ;  and,  during  the  latter  part,  through  many 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  unprecedented  trials  ;  with  imremitted  vigor, 
unfhaken  refolution,  and  an  integrity,  which  the  reftlefs  animofity  of 
his  enemies  could  at  no  time  impeai^h. 

His  Lordfliip's  refignation  was  marked  vrith  one  circumrftance 
well  deferring  notice;  as  it  exhibits  a  deciiive  proof  of  his  dif- 
Interefted  principles ;    and   of  the  little  attention  which  he   had 

at 
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at  ULf  time  paid  to  his  own  emolumenta.  Though  hit  priTate 
ftrtones  were  by  no  means  affluent,  jret  after  fo  many  years  <^  femee 
he  retired  at  laft  without  any  remuneration  from  government. 

From  thit  time  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  took  very  little  part  in 
publie  afiairSy  though  he  occafionally  fpoke  in  the  Houfe.     On  the 
i8th  of  May^  ^7829  arrived  the  intelligence  of  a  iignal  viAory 
gained,  nth  April,,  over  the  French  fleet  in  the  Weft  Indies  by  Sir 
George  Brydges  Rodney,  K.  B.  which  was  e&eded  under  orders 
given,  and  vrith  a  fleet  equipped  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  at 
which  Lord  Sandwich  prefided.     It  was  unfortunate  for  his  Lordfliip 
and  his  political  friends,  that  this  great  event  did  not  take  place  a.  few 
months  foouer.     He,  however,  fupported  the  motion  made  by  the 
Firfl  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ^  '^  That  the  Thanks  of  this.  Houfe  be  •  Lord 
^  given  to  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney^  Knight  of  the  Bath,  for  his  ^•"" 
^  able  and  gallant  conduct  in  the  late  moft  brilliant  and  decifive 
^  vidory  obtained  over  the  French  fleet,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  under 
^  his  command/'     In  the  courfe  of  his  fpeech.  Lord  Sandwich 
pronounced  a  warm  eulog^um  on  the  galhmt  admiraf,  recounted  the 
many  vidories  which  he  had  gained,  in  a  feries  of  fuccefs,  which 
had  followed   the   efforts  of   no  other  Admiral    before.      After 
dvrelling  on  thefe  topics  for  fome  time,  he  deprecated  the  recal  of 
tbh  meritoritous  Commander ;  which  it  was  generally  underftood 
had  been  fent  out  by  the  minifta:  of  the  day :    appealing  to  the 
Houfe,  ^  ^*  whether,  coniidering  the  very  important  fervices  he  had 
^  rendered  his  country,  it  would  be  wife  or  prudent  to  crop  his 
^  laurels,  at  the  moment  when  he  wore  them  with  the  greateft 
^  luftre/"     Having  thus  ably  vindicated  tiie  well-earned  rights 
of  Sir  G.  Brydgtss  Rodney,  his  Lordlhip  in  a  very  animated  man- 
ner recommended  Sir  Samuel  Hood  Bart,   the  fecond  in  com^ 

L  mand,^ 
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mand,  to  the  notice  of  the  Houfe.  "  TThat  able  and  brave  Officer, 
"  he  was  perfuaded,  by  his  great  (kill  and  aftivity  had  very  mate- 
"  rially  contributed  towards  the  fuccefs,  which  had  crowned  his 
*'  Majefty's  arms  ;  and  well  deferved  reward  and  honor/' 

It  will  not  be  thought  irrelative  to  the  fubjed:  to  add  in  this 
place  the  charadler  of  Lord  Sandwich,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament; 
with  which  the  Editor  has  been  very  obligingly  furniflied,  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  an  able  mailer.  The  likenefs,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
very  generally  acknowledged  by  thofe,  who  were  accuftomed  to  hear 
his  Lordfhip  in  the  Houfe.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  rather  to  be 
confidered  as  an  able  and  an  intelligent  fpeaker,  than  a  brilliant  and 
eloquent  .orator.  In  his  ^rly  parliamentary  career,  he  difplayed 
uncommon  knowledge  of  the  fort  of  compofition  adapted  to  make 
an  impreffion  on  a  popular  affembly ;  and  from  a  happy  choice  of 
words,  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  his  argument,  he  feldom 
fpoke  without  producing  a  fenfible  efFe6k  on  the  mind  of  every 
ihipartial  auditor.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  political  life,  and  efpeci* 
ally  during  the  American  war,  his  harangues  w^re  lefs  remarkable 
for  their  grace  and  ornament,  than  for  found  fenfe,  and  the  valuable 
and  .  appropriate  information  which  they  communicated.  His 
fpeeches  therefore  were  regarded  as  the  leflbns  of  experience  and 
wifdom.  He  was  never  ambitious  of  obtruding  himfelf  upon  the 
Houfe.  He  had  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  forbearance,  arifing  frpm  a 
fenfe  of  propriety ;  which,  if  more  generally  pradifed,  would  tend 
very  much  to  expedite  the  public  bufinefs  •  by  cornprefling  the 
debates,  now  ufually  drawn  out  to  an  immeafurable  and  tirefome 
length,  within  more  reafonable. bounds.  If,  after  haying  prepared 
himfelf  on.  any  important  queftion,  when  he  rofe  in  theHoufe  any 
other  Lord  firft  caught  the  Ghaacdlor's  eye,  he  fat  down  with  the 
moil  accommodating  patience ;  and,  if  the  Lord,  who  fpoke  before 

him^ 
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him,  anticipated  the  fentiments  which  he  meant  to  offer,  he  either 
did  not  fpeak  at  all,  or  only  fpoke  to  fuch  points  as  had  not  been 
adverted  to  by  the  preceding   fpeaker.      Whenever  therefore  he 
rofe,    the  Houfe  was  aflured  that  he  had  fomething  material  to 
communicate:  he  was  accordingly  liftened  to  with  attention,  and 
feldom  fat  down  without  furnifliing  their  Lordfhips  with  fadts  at 
once  important  and  interefting;  of  which  no  other  peer  was  fo  per- 
fectly mafter  as  himfelf.     During  the  period  of  the  American  war 
l^e  was  frequently  attacked  in  both  Houfes  for  his  official  conduct  or 
imputed  malverfatiom     When  any  fuch  attempts  were  made  in  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  he  heard  his  accufers  with  patience,  and  with  equal 
temper  as  firmnefs  refuted  their  allegations,  expofing  their  fallacy 
or  their  falfehood.     On  all  fuch  occafions,  he  met  his  opponents 
fairly  and  openly,  in  fome  inftances  concurring  in  their  motions  for 
papers,  which  his  adverfaries  imagined  would  prove  him  a  negligent 
minifter;  in  others  refifting  their  obje£t,  by  fliewing  the  inexpedi- 
ency or  the  impolicy  of  complying  with  their  requefts.  .  In  the  par- 
Kamentary  conteft,  to  which  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  American 
vrar  gave  rife,  he  is  to  be  found  more  than  once  rifing  in  reply  to 
Ae  late  Earl  of  Chatham  ;  whofe  extraordinary  powers  of  eloquence 
infpired   fufficient  awe  to  filence   and   intimidate   even   Lords  of 
acknowledged  ability*.     Lord  Sandwich  never  in  fuch  cafes  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  dazzled  by  the  (plendor  of  oratorical  talents ;   or  ever 
^ke  without   affording  proof  that  his  reply  was  neceffary  and 
adequate..    In  fad^  his  Lordftiip  never  rofe  without  firft  fatisfying 
lumfelf,  that  the  fpeaker  he  meant  to  reply  to  was  in  error ;,  and  that 
a  plain  ftatement  of  the  fa£ts  in  queftion  would  diffipate  the  delufion,, 
and  afford  convidion  to  the  Houfe.     By  this  judicious  conduct  his 
Lordfhip  fecuted  the  refpeA  of  thofe  whom  he  addreffed,  and  com'^ 
Bianded  at  all  timea  an  attentive  bearing.. 

It 
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It  now  only  remains  to  give  tome  traits  of  Lord  Sandwich's 
private  charaden  The  Editor  could  dwell  with  fottdne&  and 
^arge  with  pleafure  on  this  part  of  his  fubjed ;  but  he  muft  con- 
tent himfelf  with  delineating  fome  of  die  principal  features ;  and  he 
writes  with  the  greater  eafe  and  freedom,  as  he  can,  from  his  own 
perfbnal  knowledge  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  thing  which  he 
aflerts. 

The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  one  of  the  few  noblemen,  who  fpend  a 
coniiderable  portion  of  their  time  at  thdr  country-^ieats ;  where  lit 
u^ally  redded  whenever  he  coiild  gain  a  vacation  from  the  duties  ot 
office,  and  attendance  on  parliament.  Hts  houfe  was  at  all  tinies 
open  for  the  reception  of  his  friends  and  neighbours ;  and  diftia^ 
gutihed  for  the  generous^  truly  hofpitable,  and  liberal  entertainment 
which  it  afforded :  the  noble  hoft  himfelf  always  making  the  moft 
pleafing  part  of  it,  infpiring,  by  the  eafy  poltteneft  of  his  addreis^ 
his  affability .  and  engaging  manners,  and  the  charms  of  his  con^ 
veriadon,  umverfal  cheerfrdneis  and  good  humour  amongft  his 
guefts,  equally  endearing  himfelf  to  all  ranks  and  conditions.  The 
mind  of  Lord  Sandwich  was  uncommonly  aAive,  and  oever  refted 
from  exertion.  In  the  intervals  therefore  of  his  political  engage- 
ments he  was  ever  planning  rational  and  elegant  amufemcnts  at  Hinch^ 
ingbrook ;  which  were  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  numerous 
company,  who  reforted  thither  from  all  parts,  to  partake  of  them. 
7fotii  1758  Theatrical  exhibitions  at  timte  made  a  part,  performed  by 
his  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbours,  in  a  very  fupericnr  ftyle^ 
with  great  tafte  and  fplendor.  They  were  attended  by  crowded 
audiences;  and  many  of  thofe,  who  compofed  tbtfli^  were  adr 
mitted  to  a  gratification,  which  they  vahied  more  h^Uy^  at  hit 
Lordfhip's  focial  board.  What  very  much  recommended  chefe  entiei^* 
tainments,  and  rendered  them  peculiariy  >  grateful  to  all  vifit»B|8, 

wete 
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were  the  perfeft  regularity  and  decorum  very  fcrupuloufly  pre- 
ferved  throughout. 

But  the  moft  remarkable,  and  attradive  of  public  notice,  were  the 
mufrcal  performances,  conduced  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 
A  very  refpeftable  friend,  a  fcientific  mafter  of  the  art,  who  bore  a 
diftinguifhed  part  in  the  dired:ion  and  execution  of  them,  has 
favored  me  with  an  account  of  their  rife,  progrefs,  and  perfedion  ; 
which  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  It  is  therefore  by 
permiflion  here  tranfcribed  in  his  own  words. 

Among  other  qualifications,  for  which  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was 
eminently  diftinguiftied,  his  love  for  Mufic  deferves  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  It  may  with  truth  be  aflerted,  that  though  he  fet 
up  no  pretenfions  to  reputation,  either  as  a  theorift,  or  as  a  per-  , 
former,  yet  very  few  perfons  have  ever  exifted,  to  whom  the  caufe 
of  found  and  fublime  harmony  has  been  fomuch  indebted.  Without 
being  a  bigot  to  any  particular  ftyle  of  mufic,  and  capable  of  receiv- 
ing  pleafure  from  all,  yet  his  natural  difcernment  enabled  him 
inft^ntly  to  diftinguifh  real  excellence  from  mere  oftentation  and 
.trick ;  and  his  good  fenfe  never  fuffered  him  to  encourage  a  facrifice 
.  pf  thje  head  to  the  hand. 

It  wjis  his  cuftom  when  he  was  in  the  country,  to  devote  one 

evening  in  the  week  to  mufic;  which  was  chiefly  of  the  vocal  kind, 

occafionally  improved  by  the  aid  of  a  few  inftruments,  the  beft  that 

.  t59nld  )be,,colledled  in  the  neighbourhood.     Twice  in  the  year^  (at 

vrGhciftinaSy'and^t  the  Cambridge  jCommeixcemerV,)  he  ufed  to  avail 

■  -llimfelf  of  the  afliftance  of  a  few  academical  friends;  by  .which  means 

he  was  enabled  to  furnifh  out  a   tolerable    Concerto.      On   thefe 

occafions  he  fometimes  introduced  a  feledion  from  the  mufic  in 

i}i;]^«Iacbeth  and  the  Temped  with  good  effect.     From  fuch  a  Tmall 

e  beginning 
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beginning  did  his  adive  genius,  by  methods  peculiarly  his  own^ 
in  the  ihort  fpace  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,  contrive  to  aflemble,. 
principally  from  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  an 
orcheftra  of  between  60  and  70  performers,  difciplined  with  the 
moft  rigid  exadlnefs,  and  equal  to  the  execution  of  the  moft  difficult 
Jn  or  about  of  Handel's  Oratorios,  The  entertainment  now  began  to  aflume  a 
I "67^^  more  magnificent  appearance.  The  performances,  which  were 
rendered  complete  by  the  addition  of  a  few  principal  hands  from; 
London,  were  extended  throughout  the  week.  Their  reputation 
began  to  excite  general  curiofrty*  Moft  of  the  principal  families  in^ 
the  neighbourhood  reforted  with  eagemefs  to  fo  fptendid  a  celebrity; 
and  Hinchingbrook  became  a  fcene  of  hofpitality  worthy  of  our 
'  beft  times.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  an  inftance,  cither 
before  or  fince,  of  fix  Oratorios  being  performed  for  fix  futceffive 
nights  by  the  fame  band  *.  In  other  places  the  performers  Iftand  in 
need  of  a  little  intermiffion  and  reftj  but  here  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  ever  hinted  at  in  the  flighteft  degree.  Indeed  the  bodily  fatigue 
fuffered  by  the  greater  part  of  the  band  ufed  to  be  a  fubje^  of  mirth 
among  themfelvesj^  and  the  accounts  of  it  would  hardly  be  believed^ 
if  many  perfbns  ftill  living  could  not  bear  teftimony  to  their ^  truth.. 
Every  Oratorio,  which  ivas  performed  in  the  evening,  was  rehearfed 
throughout  in  the  morning..    After  dinner  catches  and  glees  went 


V 


*  About  this  time  Randale,  of  Catharine  Street  in  the  Strand,  was  engaged  in  publUhing- 
feveral  of  the  Oratorios  in  fcore ;  and  whenever  any  mad?  its  appearan<|e  that  was  not  much 
known,  it  was  of  courfe  put  into  a  ftate  of  preparation  for  the  next  meeting*  By  which 
means  one  or  two  of  the  fublimeft  of  Handel's  works  were  brought  into  notice,  which  had. 
been  in  danger  of  falling  into  oblivion  for  want  of  being  heard;  and  one  of  them  in  parti- 
cular became  the  favorite  performance  of  the  wcclc  in  preference  even  to  the  Meffiah. 
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found  with  a  fpirit  and  effefl:  never  felt  before,  till  every  body  was 
fummoned  by  a  fignal  to  the  opening  of  the  performance.  This 
always  lafled  till  fupper  was  on  the  table :  after  which  catches  and 
glees  wefe  renewed  with  the  fame  hilarity  as  in  the  earlier  party  of 
the  day ;  and  the  principal  lingers  generally  retired  to  reft  after  a 
laborious  exertion  for  about  twelve  hours.  His  Lordftiip  conftantly 
animated  the  whole  by  his  own  perfonal  afliftance,  keeping  every 
body  in  the  beft  order,  and  in  the^beft  humour;  fubmittin^  him- 
felf  at  the  fame  time  to  the  difcipline  of  the  orcheftra,  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  obedience. 

TTiefe  meetings  were  continued  for  feveral  years  with  unrivalled 
fplendor  and  feftivity.  But  the  fituation  of  public  affairs  at  length '^J^l  about 
calling  his  Lordfhip's  entire  attention  to  the  great  department  over  177J. 
which  he  then  prefided  with  fo  much  honor  to  himfelf  and  ad-^ 
vantage  to  the  nation,  it  became  impoffible  for  him  to  devote  fo 
much  time  to  the  entertainment  of  his  friends  in  the  country,  as 
would  have  been  neceflary  for  carrying  on  the  performances  with  their 
iifual  perfedion.  They  were  therefore  difcontinued :  but  the  me- 
mory of  them  is  ftill  cherifhed  with  enthufiafm  by  all,  who  ever  had  the 
happinefs  of  affifting  at  them,  and  will  expire  only  with  life  itfelf. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  withput  obferving,  that  though 
his  Lordfhip's  difcharge  of  the  public  duty  neceffarily  abridged 
his  relidence  in  the  country,  yet  it  did  not  in  any  degree  du 
minifh  his  zeal  for  his  favorite  art.  As  a  proof  of  which  he 
foon  afterwards  took  a  leading  part  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the     - 

Concert  of  Antient*  Mufic,  which  was  framed,  as  nearly^as  circum-»Xo^enham. 
ftances  would  admit,  after  the  model  of  the  Hinchingbrook  meeting.  ^^""  ^°^^' 
And  it  is  but  juftice  to  his  memory  to  acknowledge,  that  the  cele- 
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brated  performances  at  Weftminfter  Abbey  owe  much  of  their 
fplendor,  and  the  order  with  which  they  were  conducted)  to  the 
unremitted  exertions  of  his  indefatigable  mind ;  whofe  powers  oa 
this,  as  well  as  on  other  occafions,  feemed  to  enlarge  themfelves  ia 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  enteiprizes,  ia 
which  he  was  engaged. 

Such  were  the  elegant  embeUiihments  of  his^  domefiic  plaiu  If 
we  contemplate  his  Lordihip  in  ^  higher  point  of  view^  we  fee  ia 
him  an  ufeful,  able^  and  upright  Juilice  of  the  Peace.  He  pofiefled 
in  an  eminent  degree  thofe  qualifications  *,  which  have  beenjuftly 
confidered  as  requifites  for  the  due  difcharge  of  this  important 
office:  ^^  aquick,  clear,  and  good  underftanding ;  a  perfeA  know* 
**  ledge  of  the  world ;  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
^^  and  conllitution  of  his  country;  a  love  of  juftice;  and  a  fpirit  of 
^^  moderation:*'  above  all,  a  perfeA  indifference  to  either  party 
brought  before  him ;  a  quality  indifpenfable  in  the  adminiftratioa 
of  juftice.  To  thefe  he  added,  what  indeed  is  inieparably  conne^bed 
with  the  laft  mentioned  qualification,  «  an  entire  and  rigid  abfti- 
nence  from  every  thing,  which  bore  even  the  moft  diflant  appear- 
ance of  profit  to  himfelf  He  feldom  failed  to  attend  the 
Quarterly  Seffions,  and  the  Judges  at  the  Affizes,  by  whom  he  was 
always  received  with  the  greateft  refjpe^  He  never  ipared  himfdf 
or  thought  any  trouble  too  great,  where  the  good  of  fodety  and  the 
fervice  of  the  country  were  concerned^  By  this  liberality  of  fpirit, 
and  purity  of  fentiment,  w*hich  commanded  the  reiped  and  con- 
fidence of  the  pec^le,  he  was  enabled  to  execute  the  truft  repofed 
in  him  more  cffi^flually  for  the  benefit  of  the  communirv. 


iC 


•  Juilio?  of  ihc  Pc^wx's  Mjiniul,  by  a  Geat^roun  of  the  CoaioEuSjcs  Lciccficr,  1777. 
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The  further  we  proceed,  the  more  will  our  efteem  for  the  noble 
Earl  be  excited.  His  conftant  attend  mce  with  his  family  and 
domeftics  on  divine  wnorfhip,  in  his  parifh  church  at  Huntingdon, 
was  truly  exemplary.  He  was  fcrupuloufly  pundual  in  obferving 
the  ftated  times  of  fervice :  "  it  being  an  invariable  maxim  with 
"  him,"  as  he  exprefles  himfelf  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  never 
"  to  fuffcr  an  individual,  much,  lefs  a  congregation,  to  w^ait  for 
«  him." 

It  has  been  reported  by  fome,  who  were  certainly  very  little 
acquainted  with  his  Lordfhip's  way  of  thinking,  that  he  held  the 
Clergy  in  little  or  no  eftimation.     Let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf,  and 
the  Editor  is  aflured  he  fpeaks  the  real  feelings  of  his  heart*.     "I*  Speech  on 
"  hold  the  interefts  of  the  Clergy  to  be  facred  ;   as  facrcd  as  any  of  Bill,  March 
"  thofc  of  your  Lordftiips  :    and  I  fhall  always  think  it  one  of  my  *^^'' 
"  firft  duties  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  fupport  thofe  inte- 
**  refts,  and  to  contribute  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  minifters 
*•  of  that  religion,  in  which  I  was  born  and  bred.^'     Many  calum- 
nies equally  uhjuft  were  throwm  upon  the  noble  Earl :  but  they  have 
all  died  away ;    and  his   name  will  defcend  to   pofterity  in  its  true 
colours ;  never  failing  to  raifc,  wherever  it  is  received,  the  warmeft 
fentiments  of  love,  efteem,  and  admiration* 

Lord  Sandwich  was  in  every  relation  of  life  truly  amiable.  He^ 
was  a  good  and  affedlionate  father,  a  kind  mafter  to  his  fervants, 
moft  of  whom  were  known  to  live  in  his  fervice  many  years  ;  and 
fome  at  this  day  remain  in  the  family,  maintained  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  prefent  Earl,  They,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  living 
with  him,  had  every  day  occafion  to  obferve  and  admire  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  temper  ;  which  fhewed  itfelf  in  continual  a6ts  of  kindnefs 
and  benevolent  attention  to  all  around  him.  His  Lordfhip's  heart 
was  ever  open  to  the  exigences  of  the  diftrcflcd ;    and  at  all  times 

mod 
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nioft  ready  and  willing  to  adminifter  relief;  which  he  was  the  more 
enabled  to  do  by  his  influence  and  intereft,  when  in  power,  than  in 
his  individual  capacity  ;  his  patrimonial  eftate,  particularly  in  his 
early  days,  being  too  narrow  to  allow  the  exertion  of  his  benevo- 
lence in  the  extent,  which  he  wiflied.  He  was,  however,  as  it  were, 
mftindively  difpofed  to  relieve  the  miferies  of  life,  in  whatever  fhape 
they  prefented  thamfelves  to  his  notice.  Numberlefs  inftances  crowd 
upon  the  Editor's  recoUedlion  of  the  happy  confequences  produced 
by  the  habitual  exercife  of  thefe  focial  virtues.  No  man  was  ever 
more  beloved  by  his  acquaintance,  friends,  and  relatives,  than 
Lord  Sandwich. 

But  his  benevolence  was  not  confined  to  perfons  of  this  defcription 
xJnly ;  it  extended  to  others,  who,  on  the  various  contefls  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  oppofed  him  with  much  vehemence,  in  the  purfuit  of 
objeds,  which  he  had  mod  at  heart.  So  placable  was  his  difpofi- 
tion,  that,  when  the  conteft  was  over,  he  rendered  to  many  of  them 
elTential  fervices ;  fo  open  to  reconciliation,  that  on  the  flighted 
overtures  he  forgave  even  thofe,  who,  after  having  received  from 
him  the  highed  obligations,  were  mod  forward  to  aflld  his  enemies, 
in  the'Virulent  attacks  fo  repeatedly  made  on  him  while  in  office. 

Ingratitude,  though  too  common,  it  is  feared,  amidd  the  conflidls 
of  contending  parties,  mud  be  confidered  as  at  all  times  odious  and 
unpardonable.  It  appears  with  aggravated  deformity,  when  exer- 
cifed  towards  a  man  fo  far  from  deferving  fuch  treatment  as  Lord 
Sandwich ;  who  was  remarkably  deady  and  conftant  in  his  friend- 
ihips,  and  ever  kept  his  promife  inviolate.  The  Editor  is  happy 
to  relate  that  his  Lordfliip  was  in  a  high  degree  compenfated  for  the 
ill  behaviour  of  too  many,  whom  he  ferved,  by  the  liberal  fenti- 
ments  of  others ;  who  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  obligations 
which  they  were  under,  and  were  well  difpofed  to  make  every  return 

in 
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in  their  powen     Some,  it  is  well  known,  were  even  magnificent  in 
iheir  retribution. 

Lord  Sandwich,  after  his  retirement,  at  times  attended  parlia- 
ment, and,  as  has  been  obferved,  occafionally  fpoke.  At  Hinching- 
brook,  his  favorite  refidence,  he  lived  in  his  ufual  h<ibits  of  elegant 
hofpitality ;  kept  up  an  agreeable  intercourfe  with  his  neighbours ; 
and  was  frequently  honored  by  the  company  of  refpedlable  and 
noble  friends  from  a  diftance.  He  (lill  continued  to  a£t  as  a  magif^ 
trate,  with  his  accuftomed  vigilance  and  ability,  with  the  fame 
advantage  to  the  country^ 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  that  Jbourn,  which  terminates  all 
human  action  and  purfuits.  Mter  an  interval  of  little  more  than 
feven  years,  thus  fpent  in  the  calm  fatisfaiSions  of  a  private  ftation, 
and  in  the  reg4alar  exercife  of  thofe  ufeful  duties  belonging  to  it,  a  conl- . 
plaint  in  the  bowels,  to  which  his  Lordfhip  had  at  times  been  fubjed^ 
became  more  than  ufually  troublefome.  From  about  the  middle  of 
Auguft  to  December  1791  the  diforder  feemed  to  be  gaining  ground^ 
and  he  appeared  vifibly  weakened  and  wafted  by  its  continuance* 
At  this  time  he  went,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hallifax,  who  had  for 
fome  time  paft  attended  him,  to  Bath  ;  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters.  Having  refided  there  a  few  weeks  without  receiving  the 
expeded  benefit,  he  returned  to  his  houfe  in  town  the  latter  end  of 
February  1792.  He  was  not  fenfible  of  his  danger  till  witliin  a  few 
days  before  his  death ;  when  fome  very  alarming  fymptoms  convinced 
his  mind,  not  yet  impaired,  that  his  recovery  was  no  longer  to  be 
hoped  for.  He  received  the  intimation  with  firmnefs.  During 
even  the  laft  ftages  of  his  illnefs  he  frequently  converfcd  on  public 
affairs,  with  the  fame  reach  of  thought  and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion,^  as 
he  had  at  any  time  been  accuftomed  to  do*   He  often  fpoke  with  great 
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pathos  upon  the  alarming  revolutions  then  commencing :  and  once, 
•  Dr.  Hal- in  fo  affeding  a  manner,  that  his  liftening  friend*  emphatically  ex- 
claimed :  ^'  You  fpeak,  my  Lord,  more  like  a  Philofopher  and  a 
"  Lord  in  Parliament,  than  one  on  the  bed  of  ficknefs."  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  lafl  effort  of  his  exertion.     From  which,  after  lan- 

^guifliing  a  few  days,  he  expired  30th  April  1792,  with  perfefl:  com- 
pofure'and  refignation. 

Thus  clofed  the  fcene  upon  this  great  and  amiable  man.     The 
Editor  has  fo  lament  that  he  has  been  fo  little  qualified  to  give  a  finiflied 

*  portrait  of  fo  illuftrious  a  character.  If  however  the  outline,  which 
h^  has  been  able 'to  iketcb,  avail  ih  any  degree  to  prefcrve  though 
but  2t  faint  refemblance  of  the  original,  his  defign  will  be  fo  far 
aiifwered  ;  and  he  has  the' fatisfaaion  of  having  performed  a  duty, 
to'xvliich  he  fek'himfelf  bound,  by  the  ftrongeft  obligations  of  grati- 

'  tucfc  and  afiedioriate  refped. 


'A  VOY. 


VOYAGE 


ROUND  THE   MEDiTERRANEAN, 

IN  THE  YEARS  1738  AND  1 739. 


«'  qpjB  rUIT  DURUM  PATI, 
^<  MEMIKISSE  DULCB  EST."  S£N£C.  HER.  FUR.  ACT  XXX, 

*<  SIT  MODUS  LASSO  MARIS  ET  VIARUM.''  XOJt. 
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ROUND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 


/^N  the  twelfth  day  of  July  N.  S.  I  embarked  from  Leghorn 
on  board  the  Anne  galley,  an  Englifh  fhip  of  about  three 
hundred  tons  and  fixteen  cannon,  in  order  to  perform  a  voyage 
which  I  had  for  fome  time  waited  only  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  in  execution. 

Leghorn,  called  by  the  Romans  Portus  Liburnus,  was  Leghorn. 
fubjeft  to  the  Pifans  during  the  profperity  of  that  republic  ;  it 
was  deftroyed  by  the  Genoefe,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  fame 
people  after  a  declaration  of  peace  between  the  two  common- 
wealths. It  was  feized  upon  by  the  Florentines  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of  France,  who  was  then  mafter  of 
it,  and  has  ever  fince  been  fubjedt  to  the  fovereigns  of  Tufcany. 
It  is  entirely  mercantile :  the  trade,  which  is  carried  on  by  people 
of  almoft  all  nations  in  the  world,  is  in  a  very  flourifhing  condi- 
tion, it  being  a  free  port,  and  the  merchants  enjoying  all  forts  of 
privileges,  that  may  encourage  them,  to  make  it  the  place  of  their 
refidence.  The  mole,  which  is  purely  the  work  of  art,  and  has 
been  made  at  a  vaft  expence,  is  capable  of  containing  a  large  number 
of  fhips,  and  of  giving  them  fecure  (belter  in  the  moft  violent  ftorms. 

B  2  There 
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LiGBORv.  There  is  befides  a  very  good  road,  in  which  veflels  from  the  Levant 
arc  obliged  to  remain  feveral  days  after  their  arrival,  at  a  diftancc 
from  the  city,  to  prevent  all  apprehenlions  of  infection  ;  they  being 
in  this  place  extremely  fcrupulous  in  affairs  concerning  public  health, 
having  formerly  fo  narrowly  efcaped  an  imminent  deffaru^ion  by  re- 
frifing  to  admit  the  fhip  that  carried  that  dreadful  plague  to  Mar* 
feilles.  There  are  here  two  lazarettos,  or  quarantine  houfes,  the  one 
for  clean  and  the  other  for  foul  patients.  The  former  one  is  juft 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  an  illand,  which  has  no  communica* 
tion  with  the  reft  of  the  country  but  by  a  draw-bridge,  and  it  Is 
generally  kept  up.  The  other^  at  three  miles  diftance,  is  iituated 
upon  the  fea-{hore,  and  has  commimication  with  the  town  by  a 
canal  running  out  of  the  foffees  of  the  fortification  which  furrounds 
the  city,  and  is  of  a  confiderable  ftrength,  being  mounted  with  a  large 
number  of  cannon,  and  defended  at  this  time  by  a  ftrong  garrifon 
of  Germans.  Without  the  mole  is  a  very  good  lighthoufe  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  navigation ;  and  about  three  miles  diftant  to  the  feaward, 
a  tower  built  upon  a  fand  called  the  Malhora ;  which  was  eredled 
upon  a  meflage  fent  to  the  Grand  Duke  by  Queen  Anne,  who, 
upon  the  Reftoration,  an  Englifh  feventy-gun  fhip  being  loft  there, 
let  him  know  that  if  he  would  not,  fhe  would  fend  and  build  a  fea* 
mark  there  herfelf.  In  the  harbour  there  is  continually  a  great 
number  of  fhips  of  all  nations,  though  chiefly  Englifh,  who  have 
much  the  greateft  fhare  of  this  trade  in  their  hands  ;  here  are  like- 
wife  the  three  gallies  of  the  Grand  Duke,  which  are  all  the  maritime 
forces  that  prince  has  to  boaft.pf.  The  city  is  regular  and  well  built, 
containing  about  forty  thoufand  inhabitants ;  ten  thoufand  of  which 
are  Jews  :  it  has  nothing  remarkable  to  fhew  except  the  four  brazen 
figures  at  the  comers  of  the  pedeflal,  that  fupport  the  flatue  of  the 

Grand 
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Grand  Duke  Ferdinand.     They  are  a  good  deal  bigger  than  life,  and  Leghorn. 
reprefent  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  chained  at  the  feet  of  that 
monarch ;  they  are  done  by  the  hand  of  that  celebrated  fculptor  John 
of  Bologna,  and  are  juftly  efteemed  as  mafter-pieces  in  their  kind. 

About  fix  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Leghorn  is  the  ifland  of  GoR«  Gorgon  a. 
CON  A  ;  it  is  but  of  a  fmall  circumference,  barren  and  mountainous: 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  main* 
tain  themfelves  by  the  fifliery  of  anchovies,  which  are  found  in  great 
quantities  around  this  ifland,  and  are  much  efteemed  all  over  Italy.  It 
is  fubjeft  to  the  Grand  Duke,  who  maintaihs  a  garrifon  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  men  in  a  fmall  caftle  on  the  fummit  of  the'  mountain. 

About  eight  leagues  to  the  fouthward  you  come  up  with  Ca*  Cafraia, 
PRAIA,  or  Cabrera,  fo  called  from  the  great  quantities  of  wild  ra/ 
goats,  with  which  it  was  formerly  ftocked.    It  is  an  ifland  fomewhat 
Larger  than  the  former,  and  rather  better  peopled,  though  equally 
mountainous  and  unfruitful,  belonging  to  the  republiq  of  Genoa. 

Keeping  along  the  coaft  of  Italy,  in  about  eight  leagues  farther,  Elba. 
you  will  find  yourfelf  abreaft  of  the  ifland  of  Elba,  which  is  a  place 
of  fome  confequence.  It  has  two  very  good  porta,  the  one  called 
Porto  Ferraio,  the  other  Porto  Longonej  which  are  alfo  both  of  them 
defended  by  very  ftrong  fortifications  and  numerous  garrifons :  the 
former  belongs  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  other  is  fubjed  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  whole  ifland  is  equally  divided  between  thofe  two 
powers,  and  is  by  no  means  inconfiderable,  being  of  a  pretty  large 
circumference,  but  produces  little  excepting  fome  wine  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  corn ;  the  foil  being  chiefly  rocky,  and  of  the  fame  na« 
ture  as  that  of  the  two  aforementioned  iflands.  It  was  formerly 
]:eckoned  under  the  principality  of  Plombino,  a  fmall  ftate  that  has 
its  capital  on  the  coaft  of  Italy  oppofite  to  Elba,  but  was  given  up 
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Elba,  to  the  Grand  Duke  Cofmo  by  that  princey  who  not  bciog  aUc  to 
defend  it  againft  the  Turkifli  corfairs,  'was  apprehenfive  of  their 
lodging  themfelyes  in  it,  and  from  thence  annoyii^  all  the  neighs 
bquring  coafts.  Upon  his  being  declared  fovereign  of  this  country,  he 
iimnedtatdy  went  to  work  in  order  to  put  it  in  a  condition  of 
defcocp  by  making  Tery  Ilrong  fortifications ;  and  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  being  the  firft  Tufcan  prince  that  had  the  govern* 
ment  ^  this  country,  built  a  fmall  town,  which  to  this  day  b  from 
the  name  of  its  founder  called  Cofmopoly. 
Corsica.  About  fix  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Elba  is  fituated  the  ifland  of 
CoRSjc  A,  which  was  called  by  the  ancients  Cymus,  from  the  name  of 
Hercules's  fon  ;  though  others  will  have  it  that  Cymus  was  a  king  that 
fbrmerly  reigned  over  this  country.  It  was  firft  inhabited  by  the 
Etrurians^  and  afterwards  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  obliged  to 
give  place  to  their  conquerors  the  Romans,  and  they  remained  quiet 
pofleflbrs  of  it,  till  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  to  that  inundation  of 
barbaiians,  that  in  the  lower  time^  of  the  Roman  empire  overrun  all 
theie  pacts  of  Ewiope*  It  was  for  fome  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  who  were  dnvea,  out  by  the  Geaoefe ;  which  people  were 
ibon  after  difpofiefied  by  the  Kfans,  who  were  at  that  time  a  very 
fK>wefful  republic  ;  from  thence  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  who  reftored  it  to  its  ancient  mafters  the  Genoefe,  and  they  have 
been  ever  fince  pofleflbrs  of  it.  According  to  Pliny  there  were  an- 
ciently reckoned  in  this  ifland  thirty-three  cities ;  though  Strabo  will 
allow  them  to  be  oo  other  than  villages,  not  admitting  of  any  more 
than  four  cities,  of  which  two  were  colonies :  the  one  called  Ma- 
riana from  Marius,  the  other  Aleria,  founded  by  Sylla,  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  woods,  con^ 
fcquently  not  very  proper  for  cultivation.     It  produces  neither  cora 
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nor  greens,  except  in  a  few  vallics  watered  by  fmall  rivulets.  It  Corsica. 
abounds  in  honey,  wine,  wax,  oil,  and  figs ;  the  former  commodity 
is,  however,  but  little  efteemed,  upon  account  of  the  great  number 
of  yew-trees,  which  the  bees  fucking  renders  the  honey  diftafteful  and 
bitter.  This  particular  was  fo  well  known  to  the  ancients,  that 
Virgil,  EcL  ix.  1 30^  fays, 

*'  Sic  tua  Cymeas  fugiant  cxamina  taxes  *." 

And  Ovid,  Amor.  lib.  i.  Eleg.  12. 

"  McUc  fub  infami  Corfica  mifit  apisf/* 

In  the  province  of  Nibia  are  found  mines  of  iron  and  alum,  and 
near  the  port  of  St.  Fiorenzo  are  the  falt-works,  called  Delia  Reya : 
between  the  harbour  of  St.  Boniface  and  the  coafl;  of  Sardinia,  are 
found  great  quantides  of  coral.  The  mineral  waters  of  this  ifland 
are  in  great  abundance,  and  reckoned  infallible  againft  the  itch,  and 
contradion  of  the  nerves.  The  principal  rivers  are  named  Galum, 
Liamon,  and  Tavignan,  which  deriving  their  fources  from  the 
mountains,  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  fea.  The  capital  city, 
where  the  Genoefe  governor  makes  his  refidence,  is  called  Bastia, 
where  there  is  generally  maintained  a  pretty  numerous  garrifon ; 
the  people  of  the  country  being  naturally  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
and  given  to  frequent  revolts.  It  is  of  late  that  the  Genoefe  have 
more  than  ever  felt  the  efFedts  of  their  warlike  difpofition,  who  not 
being  any  longer  willing  to  groan  under  the  tyrannic  yoke  of  that  re- 
public. 


•  *^  — —  So  may  thy  bees  rcfufc 
**  The  baneful  juices  of  Cyrncan  yews.**  Warton. 

t  "  From  combs  of  Corfica  the  wax  was  ta'en, 
•*  The  latent  poifon  was  the  lover's  bane. 
"  Bees  there  from  vcnom'd  flow'rs  their  honey  fuck*"         Cromwell. 
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Consf  cA.  public,  rofe  up  in  an&s  with  a  rcfoluuon  to  fuffer  all  extremities  rather 
than  fubmit  themfelvcs  any  more  to  a  government  they  had  fo  much 
reafon  to  deteft.  .  The  Genoefe  not  being  able  to  fubdue  a  people 
fighting  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  led  on  by  the  agreeable 
profped:  of  liberty,  were  obliged  to  demand  afliflance  from  the  Em- 
peror, who  fent  over  an  arrtiy  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  he  was  foon  after  fucceeded  by  General  Wachtendonck  ; 
but  neither  of  thefe  generals  had  any  fuccefs  againft  the  Corficans ; 
efpecially  the  latter,  againft  whom  the  afiair  of  the  furcse  caudinse, 
put  in  practice  by  the  Samnites  in  their  war  with  the  Romans,  was 
renewed ;  who,  to  prevent  himfelf  and  his  army  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  was  obliged  to  fign  a  treaty  little  advantageous 
to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  notwithftanding  gave  a  public 
promife  to  ratify  the  afrucles  of  agreement  made  between  the  general 
and  the  victorious  iflanders ;  but,  by  the  moft  fignal  ad  of  perfidy, 
upon  receiving  two  of  their  chiefs  as  hoftages  for  the  performance 
of  the  treaty,  immediately  put  them  into  a  clofe  prifon.  This  black 
a&ion  fo  irritated  the  Gorficans  that  after  the  German  troops  were  re- 
tired, they  unanimoufly  chofe  for  their  king  one  Theodore,  a  foreigner, 
a  man  of  fome  capacity,  and  of  a  difpofition  not  improper  to  fupport 
the  character  he  was  invefted  with.  Under  their  new  monarch  they 
maintained  themfelves  for  fome  years,  and  gained  continual  advan- 
tages over  the  Genoefe,  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  whole 
country,  and  obliging  their  enemies  to  retire  and  ihut  themfelves  up 
within  tlieir  fortrefles,  which,  for  the  want  of  artillery,  were  to  them 
impregnable*  This  new  fovereign,  however,  not  being  able  to  find 
neceflaries  for  the  carrying  on  a  war  without  fome  fupport  from 
other  more  confiderable  powers,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  iiland  in 
ord'T  to  feek  affiftance,  by  which  he  might  finally  expel  the 
Genoefe ;  who  taking  advantage  of  his  abfexKe,  called  ia  the  French ; 

they 
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they  willingly  anfwered  their  defires  by  fending  a  large  body  of  men,  Come  a. 
who  are  now  adlually  labouring  to  fubdue  this  warlike  nation; 
though  it  is  imagined  that  the  government  of  Corfica  will  be  fcarcely 
any  more  in  the  hands  of  thfe  Genoefe,  but  difpofed  of  according 
to  the  will  of  France,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  who  has  been  all 
along  fufpefted  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
to  have  fecretly  fomented  the  rebellion.  The  whole  ifland  is  325 
miles  in  circumference,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  in  thofe  parts 
that  admit  of  cultivation  by  no  means  negledled  by  the  inhabitants. 

Between  Elba  and  "Corfica  lieth  the  ifland  of  Plakosa,  fo  called  Planosa. 
from  its  being  flat  and  low  land ;  and  about  fix  leagues  diftant,  that 
of  Monte  Christo,  which  is  high  land  and  rocky.     It  is,  like  Monte 
Planofa,  uninhabited ;  having  nothing  on  it  but  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  caftle,   built  by  the  Moors,  who  were  formerly  matters  of 
both  thefe  iflands. 

At  the  extremity  of  Corfica  is  fituated  Sardinia,  divided  from  Sardinia. 
the  other  by  a  flircight  of  two  leagues  in  breadth ;  it  is  an  ifland 
very  confiderable  for  its  bignefs,  being  above  500  miles  round, 
though  not  inhabited  in  proportion,  upon  account  of  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  the  air,  which  proceeds  from  the  moifl:  vapours  arifing 
from  the  great  quantity  of  fenny  lands,  in  which  this  country 
abounds.  It  has,  however,  in  all  times  been  reckoned  exceflSvely 
fruitful,  producing  vafl:  quantities  of  com,  whence  it  was  called,  as 
well  as  Sicily,  the  granary  of  Rome.  Horace  mentions  its  fertility 
in  the  following  words  :— 

"  Opimas 

*<  Sardinia  fcgetcs  fcracis*/*  L.  i.  O.  31, 

And 


♦  "  He  nor  defires  the  fwelling  grain, 
*•  That  yellows  o*cr  Sardinia's  plain."  Francis, 
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Sardinia.  And  Lucan,  comparing  it  with  Sicily,  runs  out  in  its  praifes. 

''  Utraquc  frugifcris  eft  infula  nobilis  arvis, 

•^  Ncc  plus  Hcfpcriam  longinquis  mtflibus  ullse, 

^  Ncc  Romana  magis  complerunt  horrea  terra?, 

«  Ubcrt  vix  glebse  fupcrat,  ceflantibus  Auftris, 

*^  Cum  medium  nubes  Borea  cogente  fub  axe, 

^  Effufis  magnum  Lybie  tulit  imbribus  anum*.*'      L.  iii.  6$. 

It  produces  likewife  fruits  of  all  ibrts,  and  cattle  in  abundance ; 
nor  is  its  vintage  by  any  means  defpicable.  There  are  alTo  in  the 
ifland  great  numbers  of  wild  deer ;  and  a  breed  of  horfes,  which  is 
very  much  efteemed  all  over  Italy.  There  is  found  alfo  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  a  poifonous  herb,  called  Ranunculus,  which 
inftantly  produces  a  contra^on  of  the  nerves,  particularly  about  the 
mouth;  fo  that  thofe  who  die  of  it  feem  to  expire  laughing: 
whence  comes  the  proverb  of  Rifus  Sardonicus.  Virgil  in  his  ele- 
venth Eclogue  makes  mentioa  of  this  herb  : 

^*  Immo  ego  Sardois  videar  dbi  amarior  herbisf/*  V.  41, 

During 


"  Sardinia  too^  renownM  far  yellow  fields> 

^  With  Sicily  her  bounteous  tribute  yields  ; 

**  No  lands  a  glebe  of  richer  tillage  boaft, 

^  Nor  waft  more  plenty  to  the  Roman  coaft  ; 

**  Nor  Lybia  more  abounds  in  wealthy  grain, 

'*  Nor  with  a  fuller  harveft  fpreads  the  plain  ; 

^*  Though  northern  winds  their  cloudy  treafuits  bear, 

^  To  temper  with  the  foil  and  fultry  air, 

^  And  fott'ning  rains  increafe  the  profp'rous  year/'  Row£« 


t  '*  May  I  appear  than 

a.    /A_  t-»^>»i %_ 


May  I  appear  than  venom'd  weeds  more  vile^ 
Or  bitter  herbage  of  Sardinia's  iflc." 


WARTO^f• 
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During  the  time  of  their  profperhy  th^  Carthaginians  rendered  SARptMiA. 
themfelves  matters  of  this  ifland,  but  were  foon  obliged  to  yield  it  '^^"^  ~ 
to  the  viftorious  arms  of  the  Romans.  In  procefs  of  tim^  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  j  who  were  divefted  of  it  by  the 
Genoefe  and  Pifans ;  from  whom  the  Pope  having  obtained  it,  ga:vc 
It  as  a  fief  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  j  whence  it  fell  under  the 
government  of  the  kings  of  Spain  ;  who  by  the  lateft  treaties  yielded 
it  up  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  he  bears  the  title  of  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. This  prince  at  prefent  fends  over  a  viceroy,  who  makes  his 
refidence  at  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  ifland ;  a  city  well  fortified, 
and  enriched  by  a  confiderable  exportation  of  fait.  There  are  be- 
fides  feveral  other  towns  and  cities,  where  the  king  maintains  gar- 
rifons,  capable  of  keeping  the  country  in  awe.  It  abounds,  befides 
the  above-mentiooed  commodities,  in  mines  of  fulphur  and  alum ; 
and  the  fens  aflford  large  quantities  of  fiih,  which  ferve  in  great 
jneafure  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  inhabitants. 

Leaving  Sardinia  a  great  way  on  the  right  hand,  and  continuing 
your  courfe  along  the  coaft  of  Italy,  you  come  up  with  a  olufter  of 
fmall  uninhabited  iflands,  which,  according  to  the  belt  fuppofitions^ 
were  the  habitations  of  the  Sirens. 

Over  againft  thefe  iflands  (lands  the  city  and  fortrefs  of  Caieta,  Caieta. 
{o  called  from  .£neas's  nurfe,  who  died  and  was  buried  in  that  pro«- 
montory«    * 

<^  Tu  quoque  littoribus  ndftris  ^oeia  nutrix 
«  -ffitcmam  moricns  famam,  Caieta,  dedifti*."    Virg.  ^n.  vii. 

Hence 


*  *^  You  too,  Caieta,  whofe  indulgent  cares, 
^^  NursM  the  great  chief,  and  forniM  his  tender  years, 
•*  Expiring  here,  (an  cver-honorM  name,} 
^  Adorn  Hcfpcria  with  immortal -fiime.'*  Pitt. 
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Hence  you  foon  come  in  fight  of  Ischia,  anciently  callccl 
Inarimc,  ^naria,  and  Pithecufa.  It  was  formerly  a  volcano,  con- 
ftantly  emitting  flames,  which  the  poets  attributed  to  the  breath  of 
the  giant  Tiphaeus,  who  was  there  buried. 

"  Turn  fonitu  Prochyta  alta  trcmit,  durumquc  cubilc 
•f  Inarimc,  Jovis  impcriis  impofta  Typhaeo*." 

ViRG.-ffin.ix,  715, 

'^  Apparet  Prochite  facvum  fortiu  Mimanta 

"  Apparet  procul  Inarimc,  quae  turbine  nigro 

"  Fumantem  prcmit  Japctum,  flammafquc  rcbclli 

"  Ore  cjaftantcm."  Sil.  Ital.  lib.  xii. 

PnocMiTA.      Prochita  Is  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  other^  which  ftill  retains 

its  ancient  name.     They  are  both  fubjed  to  the  king  of  Naples,  and 
are  well  inhabited,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  of  a  fertile  foiL 
CArRiA.  About  fix  leagues  diftant  from  Ifchia,  in  the  entrance  of  the  bay 

of  Naples,  oppofite  to  the  ancient  city  of  Surrentum,  is  fituated  the 
iflc  of  Caprea,  fo  famous  for  having  been  the  fcene  of  Hberius's 
unnatural  paflions.  There  are  but  fmall  remains  left,  by  reafon  of 
the  Romans  having  fo  utter  a  detefiation  of  his  memory,  as  to  fend 
an  army  there  purpofely  to  deftroy  whatever  might  have  put  them 
in  mind  of  their  having  had  fo  infamous  a  mafter.  The  whole 
ifland  is  about  ten  miles  round,  and  is  all  one  continued  rock,  except 
a  fmall  plain  in  the  middle  of  it ;  in  which  (lands  a  poor  fhabby 
town,  containing  al)out  2000  inhabitants,  where  the  bifhop  and  a 

governor, 


^  The  trembling  (bores  of  Prochyta  refound, 

^  And  burning  Arime  (bakes  wide  around 

*  The  m9&  by  Jove  o*cr  huge  Typhaeus  fpread*'*  Pitt. 
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governor,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Naples,  make  their  refidenc^  Cafem* 
There  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ifland  another,  with  rather  a  larger 
number  of  inhabitants ;  which  makes  the  whole  amount  to  upwards 
©f  4000  people.  Tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caprea  were  a  colony 
of  Teleboans,  a  people  of  Acarnania,  a  province  of  Epirus.  Whence 
Virgil,  jEn.  vii.  735, 


cc 


Tclcboum  Caprcas  cum  regna  tcncrct 


cc 
cc 


*^  Jam  fcnior*," 

And  Statius  Syl.  lib.  iii. 

Teleboumque  domus  trepidis  ubi  dulcia  nautis 
Lumina  noftivagse  tollic  pharos  asmula  luns." 

The  remains  of  the  lighthoufe,  which  the  latter  poet  makes  mention, 
of,  are  to  be  feen  to  this  day.     It  flood  upon  a  rock  of  an  immenfe 
height,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Emperor's  palace ;  as  is  to  be 
known  from  the  ruins  at  prefent  remaining ;  which  are  in  the  mod; 
extraordinary  fituation  in  the  world,  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
prodigious  craggy  rock,  fo  fteep  that  it  feems   impoffible   for  any 
carriage  ever  to  have  afcended  it ;  and  of  fo  great  a  height,  that 
though  we  made  flings  on  purpofe  to  throw  ftones  down,  (hoping  . 
by  the  time  they  were  in  falling  to  give  a  guefs  at  the  altitude  of 
the  clifF,)    yet  we  could  not  fee  them  any  farther  than  what  we 
judged  to  be  about  one-third  of  the  way  to  the  bottom.     I  could 
not  help  thinking,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  objefts  around  me,  that 
that  fine  paflage  in  Shakefpeare*s  King  Lear  (could  it  have  entered 
into  the  fcene)  would  have  been  much  more  properly  adapted  to 

this 


—  ■  -       *  ■■     ■  1    IM^— I— — — ^i»   ■■   ■!■ 


«. «(  While  pleafing  Capreae  own'd  his  father's  Allray, 
*^  And  the  Teleboan  realms  his  nod  obey  •"  Px  t  t  • 
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Capria;    this  tlian  to  Dover  clifF;  fince  that  £dl8  far  ihoit  of  what  is 
it|  and  this  gives  you  a  much  nobler  idea  of  the  defcriptiQa, 

*^  ■■        How  fearful 
^^  And  dizzy  'tis  to  caft  one's  eyes  fo  low ! 
*'  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
*^  Are  fcarce  fo  g^ofs  as  beetles,  farther  down 
^'  Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  i  dreadful  trade  1 
^'  Me  thinks  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
*'  The  fi(hermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
"  Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
*^  Diminiflhed  to  her  cock,  her  cock  a  buoy 
"  Almoft  too  fmaU  for  fight  j  the  foaming  furge, 
*'  Which  on  th'unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafesj 
"  Cannot  be  heard  fo  high,*'  . 


The  vaults  cf  the  palace,  and  a  refervoir  for  water  are  ftiil  re* 
laaiEuning  j  which,  as  they  were  under  ground,  prdwibly  craped  the 
rage  of  the  deftnoyers.  The  ruins  are  at  prefent  inhabited  by  a  poor 
hermit,  who  fhewed  us  fome  medals  he  had  lately  dug  up ;  but 
they  were  all  fo  much  effaced  as  to  be  abfolutely  unintelligible* 
Finding  the  wind  to  increafe,  we  made  what  hafte  we  could  back  to 
our  fliip,  which  was  waiting  for  us  under  the  fhelter  of  the  iiland, 
and  foon  loft  fight  of  Caprea ; 


€€ 


Nec  jam  amplius  ullae. 


Apparent  terrae,  coelum  undique,  &  undique  pontus*:" 

ViRG.  ^n.  lib.  iii.  192. 

but 


^  *'  Now  from  the  fight  of  land  our  gallies  move, 
-^^  With<mlyfeas  around,  and  ikies  above".  Dryden. 
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but  the  gale  not  continuing,  it  was  four  days  before  we  came  up  S-mowjon, 
with  Stromboli,  which  is  a  volcano  that  continually  emits  firtf  to 
fo  great  a  height,  that  we  faw  it  above  thirty  leagues  off.  It  was 
anciently  called  Strongylos,  and  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war 
was  well  inhabited,  being  mentioned  in  Silius  Italicus  to  have  fent 
500  men  to  the  liege  of  Syracufe. 

"  Millc  Agathyma  dcdit,  pcrflauque  Strongylos  Auftris." 

L.  xiv.  2^g. 

There  are  at  this  time  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  upon  it, 
who  cultivate  one  fide  of  the  ifland,  which  is  produdive  of  corn 
and  wine.  In  the  winter  they  generally  retire  to  the  ifland  of 
LiPARi,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  ^olian  or  Iflands  of  Vulcan,  fo  Lipari. 
called  from  the  poetical  fiction,  that  ^olus  and  Vulcan  refided 
among  them.  There  is  in  the  Grand  Duke's  gallery  a  very  curious 
medallion  of  the  iflands  of  Lipari.  The  head,  a  Vulcan  with  an 
iron  helmet  on  his  head,  fuppofed  to  be  Vulcanus  in  Officina ;  on 
the  rcverfe,  this  infcription, — NCI  AP  Am  A,  which  proves  the  anti- 
quity of  the  medal :  firfl,  from  the  words  being  written  backwards  ; 
fecondly,  from  the  omicron  being  put  inftead  of  the  omega;  both 
which  are  very  ancient  cuftoms.  Lipari  was  formerly  a  volcano, 
as  appears  from  numerous  paffages  in  the  ancient  authors. 


Lipare  vaftis  fubter  depafta  caminis 
**  Sulfureum  vomit  excfo  dc  vcrticc  fumum." 

SiL.  Ital.  lib.  xiv.  56. 

It  in  aD  probability  ceafed,  when  Stromboli  began  to  bum ;  which 
is  a  period  very  little  known.    During  the  time  we  were  afliore  at 

6  Stromboli, 
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Lip  Aft  (.  Stromboli,  there  happened  two  eruptions  in  the  fpace  of  half  aft 
hour,  attended  with  a  noife  like  that  of  thunder.  We  loaded  our 
boat  with  pumice-ftones,  which  run  down  in  great  quantities  into 
the  fea ;  and  immediately  upon  our  coming  on  board,  fet  fail  for 
McssiNA.  Messina,  where  we  came  to  an  anchor  the  next  day.  In  our  way 
thither  we  paffed  thofe  two  celebrated  monfters  of  antiquity, 

"  Dextrum  Scylla  latus  lacvum  implacata  Charybdis 

^'  Obfidct*:"  VikG.  lEn.  iii. 

which  you  muft  obferve  are  fpoken  of  as  by  a  perfon  coming  through 
ScTLLA and  the  ftreights  the  different  way  from  us;  Scylla  appearing  on  our 
pis?*^*'    ^^^^  hand,  and  Charybdis  on  our  right.     They  ftill  retain  their 
ancient  names,  and  render  the  palfage  very  dangerous,  by  reafbn 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  currents ;  which  are  fo  ftrong,  that  unlefs 
you  have  a  good  breeze  of  wind  to  command  your  veflel,  you  arc 
infallibly  carried  .either  upon  the  Jocks  of  Scylla  or  the  fands  of 
Charybdis. 
S;ciLY.  Sicily,  the'  largeft  and  moft  fertile  of  all  the  iHands  of  the  Me- 

diterranean, has  been  inhabited  by  many  different  fucceffions  of 
people,  and  called  by  feveral  nam^s.  It  was  firfl  called  Trinacria, 
fmm  ^the  triangular  figure  of  it,  rpU  axfa^  in  Greek  fignifying  the 
three  promontories ;  to  wit,  Pelorus,  now  Capo  di  Faro,  from  tlic 
pharos  or  lighthoufe  that  is  built  at  the  extremity  of  it :  Pachynus, 
at  prefent  Capo  di  PafTaro :  and  Lilyboeum,  now  Capo  di  Marfalia. 
The  Sicani,  a  people  of  Spain  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river 

SicanuSy 

*  **  Fierce  to  the  right  tremendous  Scylla  roars, 
**  Carybdis  on  the  left  the  flood  devours^"  Pitt- 
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Palbhiio.       Palermo,  anciently  called  Panormus,  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland, 
where  the  viceroy  keeps  his  court,  adorned  with  a  very  numerous  no^ 
bility.    The  city  is  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  regular,  chiefly  towards 
Caflfaro,  which  is  the  place  where  the  two  principal  flreets,  that  divide 
Palermo  into  four  equal  parts,  meet  in  right  angles,  and  end  at  the  four 
gates  of  the  city.    The  four  angles  of  thefe  ftreets  are  beautified  with 
marble  from  the  foundations  as  high  as  the  roofs  of  the  houfes:  each 
of  them  containing  three  ftatues,  the  middle  ones  reprefenting  dif- 
ferent kings  of  Spain.     At  a  fmall  diftance  hence  is  the  palace  of  the 
Pnetor,  where  the  council  or  fenators  aflemble ;  and  over  againft  it, 
a  fountain  built  in  the  manner  of  fteps,  upon  which  are  placed 
thirty-feven  ftatues,  which  are  now  very  much  defaced.   Not  far  from 

hence  is  the  church  of  St.  Jofeph,  vaulted,  and  fupported  by  thirty-four 
columns  of  fumptuous  marble.  The  college  and  church  of  the  Jefuits 
is  alfo  a  building  by  no  means  defpicable  ;  nor  ought  the  hofpital  of 
IF  ate  ben  Fratelli  to  be  entirely  overlookedi  The  palace  of  the  viceroy 
near  Porta  Nova  is  no  very  magnificent  building,  though  at  the 
fame  time  not  in  the  leaft  contemptible,  having  a  large  fquare 
before  it,  and  two  towers  at  the  fides.  The  city  is  of  a  circular 
figure ;  one  part  of  it  extends  to  the  fea,  and  the  other  three  are 
furrounded  by  beautiful  hills  and  gardens,  which  render  its  fituation 
delightful. 
MiMiwA.        Messina,  firft  called  Zancle, was  named  afterwards  Meflfana,  from 

a  colony  of  Meffenians,  a  people  of  the  Peleponnefus.  It  is  at  prefent 
a  place  of  confiderable  commerce,  upon  account  of  the  fafety  of  its  port, 
which  may  very  well  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  fecureft  of  all  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  houfes,  that  are  built  along  the  quay,  being  very  high 
and  exaftly  regular,  have  a  very  beautiful  eflfedt  at  a  diftance,  though 

6  when 
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Cat  ANSA.  Augufta;  Mount  JEtna,  or  as  it  is  now  called  Mount  Gibel,  is  in 
'~  the  neighbourhood  of  Catanea.  It  at  prefent  is  very  peaceable, 
continuing  only  to  breathe  forth  a  gentle  fmoak  j  the  top  of  it, 
upon  account  of  its  exceffive  height,  has  been  for  many  ages,  not- 
withftanding  the  heat,  that  muft  neceflarily  arife  from  the  fulphu- 
reous  exhalations,  entirely  covered  with  fnow.  I  think  I  cannot 
give  a  better  defcription  of  it  than  by  tranfcribing  the  words  of  an 
ancient  poet,  which  cannot  fail  of  giving  an  exadt  idea  of  its  pre- 
fent condition. 

^^  Sed  quanquam  largo  flammarum  exaeltuat  intus 
'^  Turbine^  &  alTidue  fubnafcens  profluit  ignis ; 
<'  Summo  cana  jugo  cohibet  (mirabile  diftu) 
*'  Vicinam  flammis  glacicm,  aetcrnoquc  rigorc 
*^  Ardcntcs  horrent  fcopuli,  ftat  vcrtice  celfi 
*«  CoUis  hycms,  calidaquc  nivcm  tcgit  atra  favilla." 

SiL.  Itae.  lib.  XIV. 

^ 

■ 

At  about  twelve  leagues  diftant  from  Mount  Gibel  ftands  the 
SinAcvsA.  celebrated  city  of  Siracusa,  the  ancient  capital  of  this  ifland, 
which,  in  the  time  of  its  profperity,  yielded  in  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence to  no  city  whatever.  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Corin- 
thians, (as  I  have  already  mentioned,)  four  hundred  years  after 
the  fiege  of  Troy,  from  whence  the  Siracufe  woman,  in  Theocritus, 
fays, 

**  XlV  KC6i  0  B6XX«po^(yy  *•'*  Idyl.  xv.  91* 

It 


m^' 


•  "  BefideS)  we're  of  Corinthian  mould, 
**  As  was  Bellcrophon  of  old/*  F awkes. 
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It  was  formerly  reckoned  nine  miles  in  circumference,  but  is  now  Siiiaco«a. 
dwindled  away  to  what  was  (when  Marcellus  befieged  it)  the 
citadel,  and  is  at  prefent  in  as  low  a  condition  as  it  was  then  flou* 
rifhing.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  purely  the 
work  of  nature,  and  is  furrounded  by  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  and 
fertile  countries  that,  I  think,  I  ever  faw ;  whence  it  was  very 
properly  placed  under  the  protedkion  of  Ceres.  The  ancient  mag- 
nificence  of  this  famous  city  is  very  pompoufly  dcfcribed  by  Silvius 
Italicus,  in  his  14th  book,  641. 

^'  Totum,  qua  vchitur  Titan,  non  ulla  per  orbem 
**  Tum  fcfc  Ifthmiacis  sequaffcnt  oppida  tcdis 
"  Tot  dclubra  deuni,  totquc  intra  mania  portus, 
**  Adde  fora,  et  cclfis  fuggcfta  thcatra  columnis, 
'*  Certantefque  mari  moles,  adde  ordinc  longo 

Innumeras,  fpatioque  domes  acquare  fupcrbas 

Rura  J  quid  inclufos  porrcfto  limite,  longis 
**  Porticibus,  facros  juvcnum  ccrtamine  luces  ? 
"  Quid  tet  captivis  fulgcntia  culmina  roftris  ? 
*^  Armaque  fixa  dcis,  aut  quae  Marathonius  hoftis 
<^  Perdidit,  aut  Lybia  quae  funt  advefta  fubada  ? 

Hie  Agathocleis  fcdes  ornata  trepaeis. 

Hie  mites  Hieronis  epes  -,  hie  fanfta  vetuftas 
"  Artificum  manibus,  nen  ufquam  clarior  uUo 
"  Gloria  pifturae  feclo  :  nen.aera  vacabant 
"  Qua^  fcirent  Ephircn,  fulvo  certarct  ut  auro 
"  Vcftis,  fpirantes  rcfcrcns  fub  tegmine  vultus, 
*'  Qnx  radio  cselat  Babylon,  vel  murice  pifto 
"  Laeta  Tyres,  quaequc  Attalicis  variata  per  artcm 
''  Aulaeis  fcibuntur  acu,  aut  Mlemphitide  tcl^. 
^'  Jam  fmiul  ai^nto  fulgcntia  pocula  mixti 
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<^  C^is  g$mn>a  quseficus  honos^  fimulacra  deorum 
'^  Nuaicn  ab  arte  d^tum  fcrvantia :  munera  rubri 
"  Praetcrca  PQi^i,  dcpc^aquc  vcUcra  ram«." 


It  may  be  imagined  that  our  curiofity  ^ras  heightened  by  the 
difcovery  of  fcveral  ruins  at  a  faiall  diftance.  from  the  fea-fhore. 
The  firft  piece  of  antiquity,  that  preliented  itfelf  to  our  vicw^  was 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  what 
had  never  been  of  any  large  dimenfions*     At  a  imaU  diftance  hence 
is  what  the  people  of  the  country  imagine  to  have  been  the  fenate- 
houfe ;  though  I  rather  take  it  to  be  a  theatre,  it  being  exactly  of 
the  fhape  of  thofe  I  have  feen  elfewhere,  and  the  feats  cut  out  in 
the  rock  one  above  another,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  all  the 
theatres  I  have  ever  met  with.     It  is  not  impoffible  but  that  it  may  be 
the  fame,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  above-quoted  paffage  of  Sil.  Ital. 
Hence  we  went  diredlly  to  the  Ear  of  Dionyfius,  which  it  would  be 
-diflGcult  to  fay  too  much  in  praife  of,  or  to  give  an  idea  fufficient  to 
make  a  perfon  comprehend  the  curiofity  of  this  valuable  piece  of  anti- 
quity. It  is  at  thi$  inftant  as  entire  as  when  it  was  firft  made,  and  ftill 
retains  that  furprifing  power  of  reverberation  of  founds*     It  is   fre- 
quently made  mention  of  in  Cicero's  Orat.  in  Verr.  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  Latumiae  Syracufanae ;  and  likewife  in  Seneca's  Confolatio 
ad  Marciam.     It  is  a  large  cavern  cut  horizontally  into  a  rock,  72 
feet  high,  27  broad,  and  219  in  depth  :  the  entrance  is  of  the  fhape 
of  an  afs's  ear,  and  the  infide  fomewhat  of  the  form  of  the  letter  i^. 
On  the  top  of  the  cave  there  is  a  groove  which  runs  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  'has  communication  with  a  fmall  room  at  the  en- 
trance, now  inacceflSble,  by  reafon  of  the  height  and  fteepnefs  of  the 
rock :  this  is  imagined  .to  have  been  a  guard  room,  where  the  tyrant 

ufed 
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She  now  retains  nothing  of  her  ancient  beauties;  hef  ftieiffls^ 
which  were  formerly  fo  pure  and  limpid^  being  muddy  and  braqkifii, 
and  her  banks,  which  were  adorned  with  ftatues,  and  beautified 
with  gardens,  rendered  unfightly  by  a  confufed  heap  of  rubbiih, 
with  which  they  are  covered-  Hence  it  appears  that  Virgil's  prayer 
in  his  tenth  Eclogue  was  not  heard. 

*^  Extremum  hunc,  Arethula,  mihi  concede  labore. 

*'  Sic  tibi,  cum  fluftus  fubtcr  .labcrc  Sicanos, 

<«  Doris  amara  fuam  non  intcrinifceat  undam*."         Ec,  x.  1. 1, 

Notwithftanding  the  country  round  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful 
ones  in  the  world,  the  people,  by  reafon  of  the  harlhnefs  of  the 
government,  are  in  the  greateft  mifery  imaginable  j  fo  that  about 
three  years  ago  there  were  nearly  thirty  wretches,  that  perifhed  for 
mere  hunger.  Nothing  is  fo  common  as  for  the  peafants  to  fell 
themfelves  for  flaves  on  board  the  Maltefe  gallies  for  the  bare  fuf- 
tenance  of  bread  and  water.  They  have  little  or  no  trade,  export- 
ing nothing  except  a  fmall  quantity  of  wine,  which  is  juftly  efleemed 
as  excellent  in  aill  parts  of  Europe ;  and  for  importations  they  have 
no  occafion,  the  country  producing  all  manner  of  things  neceflary 
for  their  fuftenance.  The  city  is  well  fortified  towards  the  land, 
and  defended  by  a  confiderable  garrifon  ;  it  is  but  of  little  ftrength 
to  the  feaward,  they  relying  entirely  upon  the  craggynefs  of  the 

coafl. 


*  **  Aid  the  laft  labour  of  my  rural  mufe, 
*'  *Tis  Gallus  alks,  aufpicious  Arcthufe. 
*'  So  while  beneath  Sicilian  Teas  you  glide, 
^  May  Doris  ne'er  pollute  your  purer  tide."  Wi^TON. 
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Teafami;  general  deftroyed;  it  was  called  Drepanum,  from  die  Greek 
word  SfiTravovy  a  fickle,  the  fhore  being  crooked,  and  forming  that 
figure.  It  18  worthy  obfervation,  that  Virgil,  to  tnroid  the  ana- 
chronifbi  of  making  iEneas  fpeak  of  Drepanum,  which  was  not 
built  till  long  after  his  time,  makes  him  mention  only  the  harbour, 
that  in  all  probability  then  bore  the  fame  name. 

^  Hinc  Drepani  me  portus,  &  ilketabilis  ora 

<«  Accipit*/'  ViRG.  lib.iil.  707. 

It  is  now  a  pretty  large  city,  tolerably  well  peopled,  and  enriched 
By  a  very  confiderable  exportation  of  fait  Near  the  fea-ihore  is 
ftanding  an  ancient  tower,  which  the  inhabitants,  refolving  to  have 
Ibme  remains  of  that  hero,  affirm  to  have  been  built  by  iEneas. 
Over  againft  the  city  are  feen  three  fmall  iflands,  the  one  called 
Levenza,  twelve  miles  round  j  the  fecond  Favignana,  eighteen ;  and 
the  other,  Maretimo,  has  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  They  are 
all  defended  by  finall  forts,  to  fecure  the  inhabitants  againft  the 
Turkifh  cor&irs,  who  frequently  infeft  thofe  parts. 

Having  taken  our  leaves  of  Sicily,  after  a  very  proiperous  paflage 

of  five  days,  we  came  in  fight  of  the  Peloponnefus,  now  called  the 

MoiHu.       MoREA.     It  is  a  peninfula  almoft   circular,  of  about   600  miles 

in  circumference,  joined    to  the  continent   by   an    ifthmus    no 

more  than  four  miles  broad ;  whence  I  cannot  think  it  fo  great 

an 


^mi 


♦  "  At  length  on  (hore  the  weary  fleet  arrivM, 
?•  Which  Drcpanum's  unhappy  port  rcceiv'd*"  Pitt. 
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an  hyperbole  of  Statlus  as  it  is  generally  reprefentedi  when  he    More  a. 
fays. 


€€ 


In  mcdiis  audit  duo  littora  campis*.'*  Thcb.  i.  335. 


for,  without  making  allowances  for  the  didlion  of  poetry,  one  might 
be  very  eafily  fuppofed  to  have  heard  the  roaring  of  the  fea  for  the 
fpace  of  two  miles.     The  form  of  the  peninfula  is  likened  to  the 
leaf  of  a  plane-tree  by  Dionyfius   in  his  Periegefis;  the  ifthmus 
being  compared  to  the  ftalk,  and  the  many  gulphs,  that  are  on  each 
fide  to  the  incifions,  which  are  feen  in  the  leaf.    It  received  the  name 
of  Peloponnefus  from  Pelops,  fon  of  Tantalus ;  who  bringing  an 
army  from  his  native  country,  Lydia,  rendered  himfelf  mafter  oF 
the  whole  peninfula.     It  was  governed  a  long  time  by  his  defcend* 
ants ;  but  being  led  on  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberty,  that  at  once 
fpread  itfelf  over  all  Greece,  it  aboliftied  the  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  formed  itfelf  into  fix  republics ;  thofe  of  Achxa,  Elis, 
Meffenia,  Arcadia,  Lacedaemon,  and  Argos.     The  principal   cities 
of  the  firft  were  Corinth  and  Sicyon  j  of  the   fecond  Pifa,  fituated 
on  the  river  Alpheus,  famous  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games.     In  Meffenia  were  Meflene,  Pylos,  Mothon,  and  Corone  ; 
and  in  Arcadia,  Tegea,  Stymphalia,  and  Megalopolis,  the  birth-place 
of  Philopoemen  and  Polybius.     The  mofl  noted  places  in  Lacedae- 
naonia  were  Sparta,  Amyclae,  the  river  Eurotas,  and  cape  Taenarus ; 
^nd  in  Argos,  the  capital  city  of  the  fame  name,  famous  for  the 

temple 


*  "  And  hears  the  murmurs  of  the  diflfercnt  fborcs."  PoP£« 

£  2 
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More  A.  temple  of  the  goddefs  Juno,  to  whom  it  was  particularly  facreA 
There  were  befides,  Mycense,  Nauplia,  Traezen,  and  Epidaurus,  the 
favourite  city  of  -^fculapius.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Peleponnefus 
were  ever  efteemed  as  the  moft  warlike  people,  and  the  braveft  foldiers 
of  all  Greece  J  efpecially  the  Spartans,  whofe  many  great  adions  are  too 
well  known  to  have  any  occafion  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 
The  firft   part  of  this  country,  that  we  diftinguifhed,  was  the 

Mmm.  city  of  MoDON,  in  the  limits  of  Meflenia^  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity. According  to  Paufanias,  it  was  called  Pedafa  before  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  but  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Mothon,  which 
was  given  it  by  Mothon,  the  fon  of  -ffineas,  who  came  thither  after 
that  celebrated  expedition,  in  compan)^  with  Diomede.  There  was 
anciently  to  be  feen  in  this  city  the  temple  of  Minerva  Anemotis,  or 
the  prbteftrefs  agdnft  ftorms.     It  was  erefted  by  Diomede  in  order  to 

^  defend  the  city  againft. the:  violence  of  the  winds,  which  is  frequently 

very  dangerous  in  thefe  parts,  who  at  the  fame  time  built  another 
temple,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  goddefs  Diana.  The  city  ftill  maintains 
Its  ancient  name  ;  for  the  modem  Greeks  pronouncing  the  A  like  9, 
to  this  day  call  it  Mothon,  though  they  write  it  Modon. 

Continuing  along^  this  coaft,  you  come  up  with  a  cape  anciently 
called  Acrites ;  within  which,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pamifus,   under  the  mountain  Timathus,  is  fituated 

CoAoy.  the  city  of  Coron.  It  was  originally  called  Epea;  till  the  The- 
bans,  upon  introducing  the  Meffenians  anew  into  the  Pelopon- 
nefus,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ordered 
their  general,  Epimelides,  to  re-people  it,  and  he  changed  its  name  ta 
Corone,  calling  it  after  a  city  of  Baeotia.  There  were  formerly  to 
be  feen  there  three  temples  j  the  firft  confecrated  to  Diana  Nutrix, 

the 
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Mat  A?  AN.  ^^  Eft  locus,  Inachisc  dixenint  Tsnara  gcntes, 

^'  Qua  formidatum  Makar,  fpumands  in  auras 
'^  It  caput,  Sc  nullos  admittit  culmine  vifus.  ■     ».i 
'^  Interiore  finu  frangentia  littora  curvat 
*'  Tanaros,  cxpofitos  non  audax  fcanderc  fluftus. 
*'  Illic  -ffigco  Ncptunus  gurgitc  fcffos 
*'  In  portum  dcducit  cquos  j  prior  haurit  arenas 
*^  Ungula,  poftrcmi  folvuntur  in  sequora  pifces. 
*^  Hoc  (ut  fama)  loco  pallcntcs  dcvius  umbras 
"  Tramcs  agit,  nigriquc  Jovis  vacua  atria  ditat 
*'  Mortibus  :  Arcadii  pcrhibcnt  fi  vera  coloni. 
^^  Stridor  ibi,  &  gemitus  paenaruRi,  atroquc  tumultu 
<^  Ferret  agen    Sxpe  Eumenidum  vocefque  manufque 
^'  In  medium  fbnuere  diem^  lethique  triformis 
^^  Janitor  agricolas  caropis  auditus  abegit. 
^^  Hac  &  tunc  fufca  volucer  dcus  obfitus  umbra 
«  Exilit  ad  fuperos*."  Stat.  Theb.  lib.  li. 

Beneath 


*  •*  A  ftccp  there  is,  &m'd  Taenaros  by  name, 
^  Whofe  equal  fummit  joins  the  ftarry  frame* 
'*  The  crooked  (bore  too  forms  an  inner  bay, 
**  Where  inofienfively  the  billows  play. 
*•  The  fteeds  of  Neptune  here  fccurely  feed, 
^  Of  fifli  and  courfer  a  promifcuous  breed. 
^  This  winding  path  (Arcadia's  fons  report,) 
^  Conveys  the  damn'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  court. 
^  Here  oft  are  heard  deep  groans,  tumultuous  cries, 
^*  And  loud  laments,  diat  rend  the  vaulted  ikies; 
^  Grim  Cerb'rus  howls;  the  Furies  drag  their  chains, 
^  And  the  fcar'd  hinds  retreat  to  diftant  plains. 
•*  This  way,  involv'd  in  (hades  of  fable  night, 
^^  Great  Hermes  takes,  and  fteers  to  Heav'n  his  flight.'^  Lewis. 
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Ssftioo.  Keeping  our  courfe  ftill  along  the  fame  coaft,  we  left  on  our  right 
hand  the  ifland  of  Serigo,  which  is  but  three  leagues  dillant  from 
Cape  St.  Angelo.  It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Laconicus^ 
lias  about  fixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  of  a  figure  almoft  circular. 
This  ifland,  which  was  anciently  called  Cythera,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  poets,  being  the  birth-place  of  Helen,  and  ua* 
der  the  particular  protedlion  of  Venus.  One  would  thence  figure  to 
ohefelf  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  a  beautiful  country,  enriched 
with  the  agreeable  profpefts  of  groves  and  meadows,  and  all  the 
other  ornaments,  that  furnifh  out  the  mofl  pleafing  landfcapes:  but 
it  is  fo  far  from  havir\g  any  of  thofe  perfedtions  to  boafl  of,  that  it 
is  nothing  but  one  continued  mountain ;  and  that  fo  rocky  and 
barren,  as  not  to  produce  even  flirubs  fufficient  for  the  wild  goats, 
which  inhabit  it,  to  brouze  on.  Cytherus,  a  Phoenician,  whofe  coun- 
trymen were  its  firfl  inhabitants,  gave  it  the  name  of  Cythera. 
It  was  alfo  called  PorphyrifTa,  either  bccaufe  the  murex  was  to  be 
found  upon  the  coaft,  or  upon  account  of  its  abounding  in  quarries 
of  porphyry.  Its  principal  city  was  Cythera,  diftant,  according  to 
Paufanias,  ten  ftadia  from  the  port  of  Scandia.  In  the  capital  flood 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  Ourania,  or  Cseleftis  j  which  Hero- 
dotus mentions  to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians.  There  are 
now  no  remains  to  be  found  of  the  city  or  temple,  and  nothing  in 
the  whole  ifland  that  can  give  one  any  trace  of  the  ancient  habita*-^ 
tions,  except  fome  rubbifh  near  the  harbour  now  called  St.  Nicholas, 
which  fhews  that  there  anciently  was  fome  town  in  that  place. 
There  are  alfo  fome  vaults,  which  the  inhabitants  call  the  baths  of 
Helen  ;  and  afcout  four  miles  diftant,  two  columns  flanding,  of  the 
Doric  Older,  without  either  bafes  or  capitals.     Thucydides  fays,  that 

when 
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Sbrico.    ifland^  called  Serigotto,  which  produces  nothing  but  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  wild  goats. 

Over  againft  the  ancient  city  of  Cythcra  there  projefts  from  the 
continent  a  promontory,  joined  to  it  only  by  a  narrow  ifthmus, 
which  anciently  bore  the  name  of  the  Afs's  Jaw  Bone,  from  its 
being  fomewhat  of  that  figure.  Within  this-  cape  is  the  Bay  of 
Vatica,  called  by  the  ancients  Boea,  from  a  town  of  the  fame  name 
that  is  faid  by  Paulanias  to  have  been  built  by  Boeus  a  fon  of 
Hercules.  The  fame  author  mentions  two  temples,  that  were  in 
the  city :  the  one  of  Apollo,  and  the  other  of  jEfculapius ;  of  which 
there  are  now  no  remains.  There  is  indeed  a  fmall  village  called 
Vatica,  upon  a  hill  at  fome  diftance  from  the  anchoring-pliace ; 
which  probably  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town^ 
Not  far  hence  is  the  point  of  Cape  St.  Angelo,  anciently  Promonto- 
rium  Malea^t 

MiLo.  We  had  but  juft  weathered  the  cape,  when  a  ftrong  wind  blow* 

ing  out  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus  obliged  us  to  run  for  fhelter  to  the 
ifland  of  MiLO,  diftant  twenty-three  leagues.  Its  old  name  was 
Melos,  taken,  as  is  (aid,  from  a  Phoenician  of  that  name ;  who^ 
with  a  colony  of  his  countrymen,  firft  inhabited  it.  It  is  counted 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  is  fitiiated  among  feveral  others  of  left 
note.  Its  circuit  is  of  about  eighty  miles,  and  its  figure  not  impro- 
perly likened  to  that  of  a  bow.  The  Lacedsemonians,  according  to 
Thucydides,  were  in  poffelfion  of  it,  when  the  inhabitants,  refiifing 
to  join  the  Athenians  in  the  Peleponnefian  war,  were  attacked  by 
Nicias  the  fon  of  Niceratus  j  who,  finding  the  people  in  a  condition 
to  defend  themfelves,  thought  proper,  after  mature  deliberation,  to 
retire,  having  already  laid  wafte  the  whole  country,  and  leaving 

behind. 


■> 
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MiLo.  all  Greeks,  remain  during  the  reft  of  the  year  unmolefted  by  the 
Turks,  who  are  afraid  to  ftay  there  any  time,  being  apprehenfive 
of  meeting  with  fome  of  the  Malcefe  corfairs,  that  frequently  vifit 
thefe  defencelefs  iflands,  living  in  them  at  their  own  difcretion. 
There  are  feveral  villages  and  fmall  towns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  the  chief  of  which,  called  Milo,  lies  in  a  beautiful  plain, 
diftant  about  two  miles  from  an  extremely  fine  harbour,  which, 
was  there  not  too  great  depth  of  water,  would  conveniently  hold 
more  fhips  than  are  to  be  found  in  Europe.  It  is  above  twelve 
miles  round,  and  at  the  entrance  of  about  a  mile  and  half  in 
breadth;  fo  that,  when  you  are  got  in,  you  are  furrounded  by 
the  land  on  all  fides,  and  defended  from  the  violence  of  all  winds. 
The  town  is  but  in  a  mean  condition,  and  the  inhabitants  very 
poor,  upon  account  of  the  great  taxes  laid  upon  them  by  the  Turks. 
The  plain,  in  which  it  is  fituated,  is  exceflSvely  fertile,  producing 
com  in  great  abundance.  In  the  way  from  the  harbour  up  to  the 
town  is,  near  the  fea-fhore,  a  liot  fpring  rifing  up  feveral  yards 
from  the  land,  which,  though  it  is  furrounded  by  cold  water, 
preferves  a  heat  firong  enough  to  boil  an  egg.  There  are  alfo  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  ifland  hot  baths,  mine]:al  waters,  and  mines 
of  alum  and  fulphtu*,  with  which  the  foil  is  much  impregnated. 
On  the  top  of  a  mountain,  about  feven  miles  from  Milo,  is  another 
town,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Caftro,  which,  by  its 
iituation,  is  capable  of  being  made  a  place  of  exceflive  ftrength# 
At  a  fmall  diflance  hence  are  fome  remains  of  antiquity,  but  of 
little  or  no  confequence ;  confifting  only  in  two  or  three  pieced  of 
a  very  ftrong  wall,  and  fome  granite  pillars,  broken  and  fcattered 
about  in  different  places ;  all  too  imperfed:  to  give  one  any  infight 
into  their  former  ufe.    This  part  of  the  ifland  being  mountainous, 

and 
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**aia;  queen,  to  v^hich  honour  flie  blindly  afpired,  threw  her  into  the 
/fea,  where  her  corpfei  carried  by  the  waves,  was  laid  at  the  foot 
:of  this  promontory. 

a*RjEZEN.  Near  this  place  was  fituated  the  celebrated  city  of  Tr-Ezen, 
•built  by  Pittheus,  fon  of  Pelops;  who  joining  the  two  towns 
'of  Hyperea  and  Anthea,  founded  by  Hyperetes  and  Antheus, 
Tons  of  Neptune,  and  Alcinoe,  daughter  of  Atlas,  formed  them 
.both  into  one,  calling  it  Traezen,  after  the  name  of  his  dead 
.brother.  Paufanias  lays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  order 
,to  make  them  felves  appear  confiderable  in  the  eyes  of  ftrangers, 
alleged  that  their  firft  king,  Orus,  was  of  their  own  country,  and 
that  all  thofe  parts  were  from  him  called  Orea ;  but  that,  falling 
under  the  dominion  of  Althepus,  fon  of  Neptune,  and  Leis, 
•daughter  of  Orus,  they  took  the  name  of  Althepia.  They  farther 
^  Taid,  that,  during  his  reign,  there  arofe  a  conteft  between  Minerva 
and  Neptune  who  Ihould  take  tlie  country  under  their  protedtion; 
and  that  Jupiter  decided  the  difference,  by  declaring  them  both 
equally  interefted  in  its  prefervation.  Hence  they  adored  Minerva 
under  the  different  appellations  of  Sthenias  and  Polias,  and  Neptune 
under  the  title  of  Bafileus,  or  King.  This  appears  alfo  plainly  from 
the  medals  of  Traezen  now  extant,  where  on  one  fide  is  to  be  feen 
a  head  of  Minerva,  and  on  the  other  a  trident,  the  fymbol  of  Nep- 
tune. After  Alfhepus  came  Saron,  who,  after  having  built  a  temple 
to  Diana  Saronis,  in  a  marihy  ground,  called  the  marfh  of  Apollo, 

f  as  he  was  oHe  day  a-hunting,  and  very  eager  in  the  chafe,  the  flag 

took  water,  and  the  king  following  him  too  far  from  the  fhore  was 
drowned  ;  his  corpfe  carried  to  the  facred  land,  or  the  Temenos  of 
Diana,  and  there  buried  in  the  temple,  whence  the  marfh  changed 
its  napie  to  that  of  Saronicus  j  and  the  gulph,  on  which  ftands  the 

city 
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T*«zsif,  and  without  that  is  a  piece  of  ground,  fet  apart  and  eaclofed  with 
pales.  There  were  in  the  eity  of  Traezen  feveral  temples,  the  moft 
celebrated  of  which  were,  one  of  Diana  Soteria  or  Confervatrix ; 
the  other  of  Diana  Lycsea ;  the  former  founded  by  Thefeus,  the 
latter  by  Hippolytus.  There  was  alfo  a  Temenos  confecrated  to  the 
fame  Hippolytus,  with  a  temple ;  in  which  was  a  very  ancient  ftatue 
of  the  hero :  it  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Diomede,  who 
was  the  firft,  that  caufed  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  Hippolytus.  Of 
all  thefe  and  many  other  magnificent  edifices,  now  not  the  leaft  re- 
mains appear  ;  neither  is  the  exa£t  fite  of  the  ancient  city  very  cafy 
to  be  afcertained. 

Hydra.  Without   the  protnontory  lies  the  ifland  of  Hydi^a,  or  Sidra, 

which  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Calauria,  famous  for  having  been 
the  place  of  exile  of  the  orator  Demofthenes,  who,  finding  the  per- 
fecutions  of  his  enemies  continue,  notwithftanding  his  retirement, 
made  ufe  of  poifon  to  free  himfelf  from  their  inveteracy,  and  was 
buried  in  this  ifland.  There  was  here  a  temple  of  Neptune,  the 
proteftor  of  the  country,  which  was  much  renowned  in  all  parts  of 
Greece  :  it  was  ferved  by  a  prieftefs,  who  was  to  be  qualified  for 
her  office  by  proofs  of  an  unfpotted  virginity,  which  fhe  was  ever 
to  maintain  inviolated. 

^GiKA.  About  four  leagues  hence  is  the  ifland  -ZEgina,-  which  has  to  this 

day  preferved  its  ancient  name.  As  this  country  made  a  great  figure 
in  antiquity,'  we  refolved  to  make  it  the  place  of  our  refidence  for 
fome  days,  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fearching  out  all 
the  remains  of  its  former  grandeur.  It  was  firil  called  CEnone,  but 
afterwards  changed  its  name  to  that  of  jEgina,  from  the  daughter 
of  the  river  god  Afbpus;  who  being  ravifhcd   by  Jupiter,  and  by 

him 
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JtQinx.  When  iEactts  w«6  come  to  years  of  m^urity,  he  heg^d  his  fadier 
to  people  the  country-,  which  rcqueft  mm  granted  him,  and  a  oolpioy 
tranfported  from  the  continent.  In  courfe  of  time  thefe  people 
rendered  themfelves  fo  confiderable,  by  their  application  to  com* 
merce,  that  they  maintained  one  of  the  moft  powerful  fleets  of  all 
Greece,  and  fignalized  their  valour  in  many  engagements,  particu- 
larly  in  the  battle,  of  Salamis,  where  the  viftory  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  bravery  of  thefe  iflanders :  whence  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of 
that  adion,  fays^  that  the  firft  honours  were  due  to  the  people  of 
iEgina ;  and  the  fecond,  to  the  Athenians.  However  this  profperity 
was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  foon  after,  driven  out  of  their  coun« 
try  by  the  Athenians,  they  were  obl]|ged  to  fly  for  refuge  to 
the  Lacedsemonians,  who  gave  them  a  city  to  inhabit  on  the  con- 
fines of  Argos.  They  were  indeed  reinflated  in  their  former  ha« 
bitation,  when  the  <kftrji^K)n  ff  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Helle- 
spont facilitated  th^il:  retucn,  but  wore  never  able  to  xife  to  their 
ancient  pitch  of  graadeor.  '  Then  were,  according  to  P^ufanias,  in 
the  city  of  iEgina,  which  was  near  Ae  moft  frequented  harbour, 
many  noble  edifices.  At  a  fmall  dillance  from  the  port,  flood  the 
temple  of  Venus ;  and  upon  an  eminence  was  a  large  fquare,  fur- 
rounded  bv  a  beautiful  colonade  of  white  marble  pillars,  called  the 

^acseum. 


.  ,*  '.ik   . 


**  With  Jove  be  durft  in  hardy  fis^«ngigt^ 

**  And  dath'd  againft  the  ftars  his  foamy  rage : 

'*  At  leng^i'nMqnl  to  ife  tripple  fire, 

^^  lb  ilMk  from  combat^  andl  riefign'd  kis  ire. 

*^  Yet  fome  final!  iparics  of  courage  fi3l  repuin ; 

^^  For  oft  xk  angry  mood  iqion  the  phifi 

*^  He  pours  ^tnean  vapours,  badge  of  (hame, 

'^  And  afhes,  gathered  from  the  light'ning's  flame.''.  Lewis. 
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^^^^^  i  confpicuous  part  of  the  city ;  but  as  we  are  cxprefsly  told  by  Pau** 
fanias,  that  thofe  pillars  were  of  white  marble,  thefe  may  poffibly 
have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Venus*.  Clofe  to  the  fea-fhoife  is  a 
Mofaic  pavement,  which  more  probably"  was  part  of  the  temple  of 
that  gbddefs,  as  it  more  nearly  anfwers  the  fituation  given  it  by 
Paufanias.  The  port,  compofed  of  two  artificial  moles,  is  ftill  en- 
tire, and  leetns;  by  its  fmallnefs,  to  intimate  that  the  fhips  of  the 
ancients  were  not  fo  large  as  is  generally  imagined^  it  being,  both, 
upon  the  account  of  the  depth  and  circumference,,  not  capable  of  con- 
taining any  other  than  a  few  fmall  barks.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
ifle,  about  eight  miles  from  the  fea-fhore,  is  the  Panellenian  mount- 
ain, eafily  to  be  known  for  fuch  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  This,  building  was  fupported  by  forty-four  pillars  of  the 
Doric  order,  of  the  l^me  proportion  as  thofe  already  mentioned, 
being:  in  height  twice  their  circumference  ;  thofe  ia  the  two  fronts 
are  all  of  one  piecc^  the  others  not  j  they  are  of  ordinary  ftone^ 
and  in  every  refpeft  of  the  fame  architedure  as  thofe  near  the 
port.  The  building  is  as  long  again  as  it  is  broad,  the  length  being 
eighty-eight  fejBt ;  the  pillars  being  eighteen  feet  high,  and  nine 
round  at  the  bottom,  without  plihths  or  bafes,  and  divided  into, 
twenty  flutings.  Thofe  that  are  ftanding,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five,  in  the  draught  here  given,  (which  will  ferve  to  give  a  more  exad 
idea  of  the  building,)  are  marked  thus  • ;  thofe  that  are  half  fianding, 
wnich  are  four  in  number,  thus  o  :  thofe  that  are. fallen  down  and 
broken  to  pieces,^  thus  O.  I  have  in  the  draught  obferved  the 
exaft  proportions,  which  I  took  particular  care  in  meafuring,  and 
have  brought  it  to  anfwer  ia  every  point  to  the  fcale  here  laid 
down* 
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The  prefent  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are  all  Greeks,  except  one 
Turk,  who  governs  them  under  the  charader  of  Vaivode.     They 
live  in  a  village  of  about  300  houfes,  upon  a  mountain  four  miles 
from  the  fea,  upon  the  fummit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
fort  deftroyed  by  the  Turks.     The  ifland  is  about  forty  miles  round, 
extremely  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  fruit;    and   for 
the  moft  part  a  very  beautiful  country ;  notwithftanding  which,  the 
inhabitants  are  excefliively  poor,  the  greateft  part  of  the  produd:  of 
their  lands  being  carried  away  by  the  infatiable  hands  of  the  Turks. 
What  is  very  particularin  this  ifland,  is  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
partridges,  which  fwarm  in  fuch  incredible  numbers,  that  the  people 
are  obliged  to  go  out  eyery  year  purpofely  to  break  all  their  eggs, 
fearing    that   by   devouring    their  corn    they   ihould    produce  a 

famine. 

After  a  ftay  of  five  days,  we  took  leave  of  the  ifland  iEgina,  and 
in  about  twelve  hours  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Pirjeum.  It  is  now  Pirjevu, 
called  Porto  Leone,  from  a  large  lion  of  white  marble,  that  flood 
near  it ;  which  fome  years  ago  was  carried  away  by  the  Venetians 
to  their  arfenal  at  Venice.  We  found  ourfelves  here  feeured  from 
all  winds,  the  harboiu*  being  an  extraordinary  good  one;  which » 
gave  Statins  reafon  to  fay 

<<  -.1— Trepidis  flabilem  PiraseajiautisV!        Theb.i.  xii.. 
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••  "  — —  And  the  Pireiean  flrand, 
V  Dreadful  tho'  firm  to  feameDt  jnbcn  tbey  land/'.  .  Lewis. 
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PinAUM.  Before  Themiftocles's  time,  the  Piraeum  was  only  a  fmall  town 
near  the  fea-fliore,  which,  together  with  the  adjacent  parts,  was 
ranked  under"^  the  tribe  Hippothoontia.  It  was  by  that  great  man 
fortified,  and  rendered  fit  to  contain  a  numerous  fleet,  he  being  the 

firft  who  taught  the  Athenians  the  advantage  of  increafing  their 
naval  power.  The  port,  according  to  Pliny,  was  capacious  enough 
to  hold  I  coo  fhips,  though  Strabo  fays  only  400  ;  at  prefent  30  of 
our  modern  veflels  would  haye  difiiculty  to  moor  clear  of  one  aii* 
other.     It  was  divided  into  three  docks ;  the  firft  of  which  wais 

-called  Cantharus,  from  a  hero  of  that  name  ;  the  fecond  Aphrodi- 

fion,  from  two  temptes^  of  Venus,  that  ftood  near  it ;  the  one  built 

by  Themiftoeks,  the  other  by  Conon,  in  memory  of  the  great  naval 

victory  obtained  by  him  againft  the  Lacedaemonians,  near  the  Cariaa 

Cherfonefus,  not  far  from  Cnidos  ;  and  the  third  Zea,  perhaps  from 

the  word  Zadj  which  in  Greek  fignifies  bread-corn.     In  the  thne 

of  Paufaniaa  there  was^  near  the  mod  confiderable  of  thefe  docks, 

tbc  tomb  of  Themiftoclcs ;  his  pofterity  having,  out  of  regard  to 

his  memory,  tranfported  his  bones  from  Magnefi^^  where  he  died 

m  exile,  that  they  might  find  reft  in   his  native  country,  which 

had  been  top  ungrateful  to  fuffer  him  to  enjoy  it  in  his  lifetime. 

The  town  was  beautified  with  feveral  porticof,  and  was  famous  fpr 

a  market,  frequented  by  all  the  trading  parts  of  Greece  j  whence 

c^me  the  proirerb,  Topi  nsifouia  luvuyytay  [i^  (pifSiy.   •  There  was  alfb 

another  more  remote  from  the  fea  fliore,  made  ufe  of  chiefly  by  the 

i^habiiSints  of  Athens.     Behind  the  chief  portico  were  two  ftatues, 

the  one  of  Jupiter,  the  other  reprefenting  the  Athenian  republic: 

and  nqt  far  diflant  a  temenos  confecrated  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva^ 

with  their  ftatues  in  brafs.     The  town*  was  joined  to  the  city  of 

Athens  by  a  very  ftrong  double  wall,  built  by  Themiftoclcs,  which 

6  being 
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Mt/xrcHiA*  form;  it  Is  now  entirely  ufelefs,  having  not  a  depth  of  water  fuf* 

ficicnt  for  veflels  of  any  burthen*  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  town 
and  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  the  walls  of  which  were  of  a  very  great 
thicknefs. 

PoRTus  About  two  miles  diftant  is  the  Portus  Phalerus,  which  was 

at  firfl  made  ufe  of  by  the  Athenians,  as  it  was  commodious  upon 
account  of  its  not  being  quite  three  miles  from  the  city ;  but  upon 
incrcalc  of  their  maritime  forces  was  deferted,  as  neither  being  able 
to  contain  a  fufficient  number  of  veflels,  nor  to  afford  them  a  fafe  re- 
treat from  the  rage  of  the  winds  and  fea.  It  was  hence  that  Thef eus 
failed  for  Crete  upon  his  expedition  againft  the  Minotaur;  and 
Mneilheus  with  his  fquadron  to  the  fiege  of  Troy.  It  was  called 
Phalerus  from  one  of  the  Argonauts  of  that  name,  and  ^as,  like  the 
Pirseum,  joined  to  the  city  by  a  very  ftrong  wall.  Pauianias  men* 
tions  two  temples  near  it  j  the  one  dedicated  to  CSeres,  the  other  to 
Minerva ;  befides  fome  altars  to  the  unknown  deities,  and  one  to  the 
hero  Androgeos  with  the  infcription,  Tta  Vi'^m. 

Athens.  In  your  way  fTon\  the  Pirasum  to  the  city  of  Athens,  you  pafs  all 

along  the  ruins  of  Themiflx)cles's  wall.  The  road  is  in  the  middle  of 
a  beautiful  plain  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive  trees ;  which,  be- 
ing bounded  on  one  (ide  by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  fea, 
affords  a  moff;  delightful  profped.  Before  your  entrance  into  the  city 
the  firft  monument  of  antiquity,  that  prefents  itfelf  to  your  view,  is 
the  temple  of  Thefeus,  built  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  that  hero 
Ibon  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This  temple  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  being  a  fanduary  for  all  fugitives,  in  memory  that  The- 
feus, in  his  lifetime,  proteded  the  diffrefled.  It  cannot  be  too  much 
commended,  both  upon  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  material  and 

regularity 
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^^"'J**' ,  ^oric  pillars  of  white  marble,  fluted,  and  like  thofe  of  all  the  other 
buildings  of  this  order,  without  plinths  or  bafes :  they  ftill  fupport 
their  architrave  with  the  frohtoon,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a*  iquare 

_  • 

piece  of  marble,  fceming  to  have  been  placed  there  as  a  pedeftal  to 
ibme  (latue.  There  feems  alfo  to  be  fome  infcription  on  it,  but  by 
reafon  of  the  height  unintelligible.  It  is  impoilible  to  give  a  plan  of 
the  whole,  the  remains  of  it  affording  but  little  light  towards  the  dif- 
covering  what  form  it  was  of.  One  may,  however,  imagine  it  to 
have  been  fomewhat  like  that  of  Thefeus,  though  it  muft  have  been 
but  fmall,  the  front  confiding  of  but  four  columns,  which  indeed  are 
of  a  much  larger  proportion  than  thofe  already  mentioned.  About 
ten  yards  from  this  fa9ade  is  to  be  feen,  on  a  large  piece  of  marble, 
of  the  figure  of  a  parallelogram,  infcrtcd  in  the  wall  of  an  houfe,  a 
beautiful  infcription,  concerning  regulations  made  by  the  emperor 
Adrian  about  the  exportation  of  oil,  which  is  flill  the  chief  commo* 
dity  of  the  country.     (See  Plate  IV.) 

The  next  piece  of  antiquity  that  prefents  itfelf  to  your  view,  as 
you  advance  farther  into  the  city,  is  the  noble  remains  of  a  magni- 
ficent ftrudure,  which  was  in  all  probability  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius,  as  is  to  be  colledled  from  the  deicription  of  it  in  Pau- 
fanias,  the  fituation  anfwering  exadly  to  that  given  by  him.  It 
was  pretended  by  the  Athenians  to  have  been  found  in  the  time 
of  Deucalion,  and  to  have  fubfifted  nine  hundred  years  facred  to 
Jupiter  Phyxius.  In  the  end  falling  to  ruin,  it  begun  to  be  rebuilt 
by  Pififtratus,  and  having  received  additions  from  feveraL  hands 
during  the  fpace  of  feven  hundred  years,  was  completely  finifhed  by 
the  emperor  Adrian,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whofe 
honour  the  fame  prince  erected  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  immenfe  value^ 

both 
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Athens,  and  With  a  wand,  that  he  held  In  his  hand,  to  point  to  theiigure  of 
that  wind,  which  blowed.  The  triton  is  now  wanting,  the  reft 
remains  to  this  day  entire.  It  is  a  (mail  o£tagon  tower,  the  roof  of 
it  built  pyramidically :  on  every  fide  of  it  is  reprefented  the  figure  of 
a  wind  with  proper  attributes,  charad:erifing  the  nature  of  it^  in 
very  good  bafs- relievo ;  and  their  names  written  above  then^  in  Greek 
eharadters.  The  god  Zephyrus  is  reprefented  as  a  beautiful  young 
xnan^  ghding  gently  along  with  an  imperceptible  motion,  with  his 
bofom  full  of  flowers.  They  are  all  drawn  with  wings,  and  flying 
on  with  more  or  lefs  rapidity,  according  'to  the  violence  of  each 
wind  in  thofe  parts.  I  have  here  laid  down  a  compafs  with  the 
ancient  and  modem  names  of  the  winds,  as  is  to  be  coUeded  from  this 
building. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  that  remarkable 
piece  of  antiquity  vulgarly  called  OANAPI  TOT  AHMOZeENOTS, 
or  the  Lanthorn  of  Demofthenes;  which,  although  it  is  entire,  being 
joined  into  the  wall  of  the  Capuchins  convent,  exhibits  but  one  half 
of  the  buildmg.  It  was  probably  called  <I>ANAPI  from  its  form, 
which  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  lanthorn,  and  was  farther  fet  off  with 
the  name  of  Demofthenes,  from  the  common  groundlefs  notion 
of  that  great  orator's  having  fhut  himfelf  up  in  it  for  feveral  years, 
that  during  his  retirement  he  might  make  himfelf  a  perfect  mafter 
of  eloquence.  It  is  a  fmall  round  tower  of  white  marble,  the  roof 
of  which  being  made  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  is  fupported  by  fix 
fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  each  of  them  ten  feet  high  without  their 
capitals.  The  outfide  of  the  dome  is  worked  in  the  manner  of 
fcales;  on  the  top  of  it  is  a  triangular  piece  of  marble  fupported 
by  a  fort  of  flower-de-luce,  which,  whether  it  ferved  as  a  lamp,,  the 

form 
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form  of  it  feeming  to  ftreng(hen  that  opinion,  or  whether  it  war  Athens. 
made  ufe  of  as  the  pedeftal  of  a  fmall  flatue,  ia  not  eafy  to  deter* 
mine.  The  architrave  is  adorned  with  a  very  good  bafs-relievoy 
reprefenting  feveral  figures,  fome  fighting  ^and  others  facrificing. 
On  the  frize  is  an  infcription,  which  ihews  this  tower  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  fome  young  man  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis, 
who  had  been  conqueror  in  fome  of  their  public  games.  The 
infcription  was  thus : 

ATSIKPATHE  ATSieEIAOY  KIKTNNETS  EXOFHrEI 

AKAMANTIS  HAIAXIN   ENIKA 

eEXlN  HTAEI 

ATSIAAHE  A0HNAIO2  EAIAASKE 

ETAINETOL  HPXE. 

What  feems  to  authorize  the  name  of'Demofthenes  being  given  it 
more  anciently  than  is  commonly  imagined,  is,  that  it  was  built  irr 
the  lifetime  of  that  great  man,  Evsenetus  being  Archon,  the  fecond 
year  of  the  CXIth  Olympiad,  which  was  juft  fourteen  years  before 
the  death  of  Demofthenes.     About  a  mile  and  half  out  of  the  cityi 
under  the   mountain  Anchcfmus,  which  was  anciently  facred   to-* 
Jupiter  Anchefmus,  whofe  ftatue  was  to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  it, . 
and  now  dedicated  to  St.  George,  who  has  a  fmall  chapel  on  the 
fummit,    are  the  remains  of  an  arch  erefted  to  Antoninus  Pius, 
upon   his   finifhing   an   aqueduft,   left   imperfe£t  by  the  death  of 
Adrian.     It  confifts  in  two  columns  of  white  marble,  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  their  frize  and  architrave ;  at  the  extremity  of  which 
remains  a  piece  of  the  half-circle,  which  ihews  it  to  have  been  an 
arch.     The  infcription,  which  is  written  in  large  chatadters,  is  im>- 

perfedt; , 
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athb^ks.  ^  pcrfe^ ;  that  half  of  it  being  wanting,  which  was  written  upon  the 
architrave  and  frize  of  the  other  two  columns,  that  were  oppofite  to 
thefe  now  remaining. 

Near  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  Iliffus,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
torrent  filled  by  the  winter  rains,  and  deftitute  of  water  <luring  the 
fummer  feafon,  about  a  mile  and  half  from  the  arch  of  Antoninus, 
is  remaining  a  bridge  of  white  marble,  compofed  of  three  arches, 
which  ferved  as  a  paflage  over  the  river  to  the  Stadium,  which  is 
diredly  oppoUte  to  it.  Pauianias  defcribes  it  as  one  of  the  moll  mag« 
nificent  ones  that  was  to  be  feen  in  his  time.  It  was  built  by 
Lycurgus,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Herodes  Atticus,  the  richeft 
citizen,  that  Athens  ever  produced.  It  was  adorned  with  a  double 
wall  of  Pentelick  marble,  in  building  of  which  a  whole  quarry 
in  the  Mons  Pentelicus,  near  Athens,  was  exhaufted.  The  marble 
has  been  all  taken  away,  and  employed  in  other  buildings;  but 
the  form  and  ihape  of  it,  with  the  iniide  of  the  wall,  which  is 
of  mafonry,  is  entire.  It  is  in  length  a  ftadium,  or  125  paces^ 
and  about  aj  broad ;  the  entrance  of  it  fronting  the  bridge  over 
the  river. 


^•-^^■1^ 


Form  of  the  Stadium^ 


Ck)]itinning  along  the  banks  of  Iliffus,  you  will  foon  arrive  at  the 
Temple  of  Geces,  fitufled  upon  a  little  hill,  the  walls  of  which  ftill 

remain. 
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nine  channels  j  whence,'  according  to  Thucydides,  it  took  the  name 
of  tmeatpmoi.    Hence  thS  poet3tatiu8  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  following 


"  Et  quos  CaU'irhoe  novies  errantibus  undis 
"  Implicat,  «  rapue  qui  confcius  Orithyise 
**  Celavit  Geticos  ripis  Iliflbs  araorcs*." 

Theb.  I.  xii.  v.  629. 

The  fountain  ftill  retains  its  ancient  name  of  Callirhoe,  and  the 
waters  are  efteeined  the  beft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens ;  upon 
which  account  the  Turks  have  built  two  marble  conduits  near  it, 
which  add  but  very  little  ornament  to  the  place,  the  Turkifh  archi- 
teSure  being  none  of  the  beft. 

About  half  way  between  the  fountain  and  the  walls  of  the  citadel, 
fiand  thofe  ftately  ruins,  vulgarly  imagined  the  remains  of  a  palace 
built  by  Adrian.  They  confift  in  feventeen  Corinthian  pillars,  with 
their  pedeftals,  bafes,  capitals,  and  fome  have  their  frizes  and  archi- 
.traves.  They  are  of  beautiful  white  marble,  fluted ;  the  fhaft  of 
the  column  60  feet  high,  compofed  of  different  pieces,  but  joined 
together  fo  artificially,  without  the  help  of  any  cement,  that  unlels 
you  obfervft  them  yery  narrowly,  you  would  be  apt  to  imaging  theni 
to  be  all  of  one  piece.  All  the  reft  of  the  workmanfhip  is  equally 
jgood ;  whence  one  may  conclude,  as  well  as  from  the  largenefs  of 

the 


*  Callirhoe's  nine  meandring  ftimns  infold, 
'  And  fairllilTus,  who  concealed  with  care 
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the  proportions,  that  this  building,  whatever  it  was,  had  all  the  mag- 
nificence, that  art  and  coft  <:an  bellow.  As  for  the  notion  of  its 
having  been  a  palace,  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  abfolutely  ridicu- 
lous ;  fince  the  form  of  the  pillars  neither  agrees  with  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fition,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  one  would  build  fucli  an  edifice 
at  fo  great  a  height  from  the  ground.  Befides,  it  is  impoffible  that 
Paufanias  could  have  omitted  a  building  which  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  firft  in  the  world.  It  Is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the 
remfdns  of  the  Pantheon  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  men- 
tioned by  Paufanias  as  a  work  of  the  utmoft  grandeur  ;  particularly 
upon  account  of  120  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  of  which  alfo  the 
walls  of  the  temple  were  built.  The  pillars  ftand  as  I  have  here 
laid  them  down  in  the  plan ;  whence  it  would  be  diflicult  to  de- 
termine the  figure  of  the  whole  building.  This  one  may  be  certain 
of,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  columns  now  wanting,  which, 
probably  upon  account  of  the  marble,  have  been  deftroyed,  and 
ihe  fragments  made  ufe  of  in  other  buildings. 

Very  near  thefe  columns,  on  that  part,  that  looks  towards  the 
city,  is  an  arch  or  gate,  built,  as  appears  from  the  infcription  on 
the  frize,  in  order  to  divide  Athens  into  the  old  and  new  city  j  the 
one  built  by  Thefeus,  the  other  by  Adrian.  The  infcription  is 
comprehended  in  two  Iambic  verfes  j  on  that  fide  of  the  gale  that 
looks  towards  the  citadel  is  to  be  read, 

AIAEIZ  A0HNAI  GHSEXIS  H  HPIN  nOAIS: 
on  the  fide  that  lodks  towards  the  feventeen  columns, 


AIAEIZ  AAPIANOr  KOTXI  0H2EnS  nO;AI2; 
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ArttrNi.  Not  far  from  this  gate,,  clofe  under  the  walls  of  the  citadel^  is  an 
ancient  fiigade  of  white  marble,  fupported  by  three  Doric  pilafters; 
on  the  top  of  which,  on  three  marble  fteps,  is  fitting  in  a  chair, 
a  figure  without  a  head.  The  infcription  on  the  frize  being  of  the 
fame  nature  as  that  on  the  ^i^cif  /  rS  Aiy/Aoa-divv^,  fhews  this  building 
to  have  been  ercAed  in  honour  of  fome  conqueror  in  the  games,  or 
in  the  theatre.  The  /architraye  is  adorned  with  chaplets  of  olive, 
which  were  the  rewards  of  their  vidories.  This  fa9ade  is  placed  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  which  the  modern  Greeks  ufe  as  a  churchy 
under  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Madona  Spiliotifla,  or  Our  Lady 
of  the  Grotto.  The  mufician  mentioned  in  this  infcription  bears 
the  fame  name  with  the  mufician  in  that  of  the  Oampi  rv  Ainioa-^ufSs  * 
fo  that  probably  this  was  fon  to  the  former,  and  learned,  his  father'^ 
art,  this  infcriptioQ.  being  (as  appears  from,  the  name  of  the  Archon), 
not  above  fixty  years  after  the  other; 

Above  die  grotto  are  two  large  columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order» 
without  either  frize  or  architrave  j  which  may  poflibly  be  the  re-- 
msuns  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  that  being,  according  to 
Paufanias,  very  near  this  cavern.. 

About  half  a  mile  hence,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  oppofite  to- 
the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  is  clofe  under  the  citadel,  is  the 
Mufaeum^  fo  called  from^  the  ancient  poet  Mufasus,  who  died  there 
in  a  very  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  place  of  his  deatlu 
The  Athenians  had  built  a  fort  on  this  hill,  which  was  forced  by 
Antigonus  to  admit  a  jgarrifon  ;  and  his  fon  Demetrius,  to  add  to  its. 
ftrength,  furrounded  it  with  a  thick  wall.  Paufanias  fays  that  there 
was  to  be  feen  upon:  it  a  tomb,  ere^d  in  honor  of  an  illuflrious 
Syrian;  which  I  make  no  doubt  is  the  building  now  extant  on  die 
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fummit  of  the  hill.  This  edifioe  is  a  piece  of  a  circle,  the  coneare  ,^^^^' 
part  of  it  turned  towards  the  citadel,  and  the  convex  to  the  Portus 
Phalerus ;  the  (ide^  that  looks  to  the  fea,  is  plsdn,  but  the  other  is  ' 
adorned  with  ftatues  and  bafs-reltevos :  the  whole  is  built  of  white 
marble,  and  the  fculpture  is  exceedingly  good.  The  bars-4:«lieT0 
leprefents  a  triumphal  car,  with  the  couful  in  it,  drawn  hj  four 
horfes,  and  preceded  by  feveral  figures  of  foldiers,  with  their  armfe 
and  militaiy  enfigns.  Above  is  a  ftatue  feated  in  a  aiche)  under, 
which  is  written 

*iAonAnnos  Ein^ANOYS  bhsaiets. 

On  the  right  hand  of  this  is  another  niche,  with  a  ftatue,  under 
which  is  written 

BASIAETS  ANTIOXOr  BAIIAEXir  ANTIOXOT. 

Between  the  two  niches  is  a  Corinthian  pilafter,  with  the  following 
infcription: 

C.  IVLIVS  C.  F. 

FAB.  ANTIOCHVS  PHILOPAPPVS  CON. 
FRATER  ARVALIS 
SVLLECTVS  INTER  PRAETORIOS 
AB  IMP.  CAESARE 
NERVA 
TRAIANO 

OPTVMO 
GERMANICO 

DACICa 

( 

"On  the  left  hand  of  the  ftalue  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  another 

j)ilafter,  with  the  remainder  of  this  infcription,  as  alfo  another 

1 2  Cliche^ 
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Arniifs.  ^  niche,  to  make  the  whole  regular ;  but  all  that  part  of  the  building 
is  wanting.  What  I  conclude  from  thefe  infcriptions  is,  that  this 
Philopappus,  though  he  is  mentioned  to  be  a  native  of  Befa,  a  bo- 
rough of  Attica,  was  of  Syrian  extradion,  from  his  name  of  An- 
tiochus :  which  ftrengthens  the  conjedlure  ;  and  from  the  ftatue  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  placed  at  his  right  hand  ;  whence  I  am 
pretty  well  affured,  that  this  building  was  ereded  in  honour  of  him 
after  his  death  ;  and  that  Paufanias's  illuftrious  Syrian  was  no  other 
than  Antiochus  Philopappus. 

Oppofite  tp  the  Mufaeum,  clofe  under  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis, 
or  citadel,  is  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  where  the  Athenians  per- 
formed their  dramatic  pieces.  It  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  as  the 
inventor  and  patron  of  all  theatrical  performances.  Alluding  to  this 
charader.  of  him,  Callimachus  writes  the  following  epigram : 


*'  ^Pijtns  0  filvj  v/xa,  ^(ri,  to  [iuK^o^ccJop* 


.J 


The 


♦  "  TTic  fewcft  words  arc  ftill  expreft 
^^  By  him  who  gains  at  Bacchus'  feaft : 
**  He  fays  in  fimplc  phrafc,  **  Tfc  won  j^ 
**  But  Phcebus'  more  unlucky  fon> 
^  Whofe  prize  is  gone,  wbofe  hopes  are  croft, 
**  Should  any  afk  how  he  bad  loft. 
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The  ftatues  of  all  the  dramatic  poets,  who  had  fignalized  them-  Athbih, 
felves  by  their  writings,  were  placed  in  this  theatre ;  amongft  whom, 
according  to  Paufanias,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  ^fchylus  held  the 
firft  place  as  tragedians,  and  Menander  for  comedy.  The  figure 
of  the  theatre  is  little  more  than  half  a  circle ;  the  feats  for  the 
audience,  built  one  above  another  in  the  manner  of  fteps,  are  in 
part  extant ;  and  the  wall,  which  was  behind  the  fcene,  ftill  entire : 
it  is  built  of  ordinary  ftone,  with  three  rows  of  arched  windows  one 
aboye  another,  and  feems  to  be  contrived  more  for  convenience  than 
fhew. 

Above  this  theatre  is  the  only  entrance  into  the  citadel ;  it  being 
on  all  the  other  fides  defended  by  a  high  rock  moftly  perpendi^ 
cular,  and  furrounded  by  a  wall  partly  ancient  and  partly  modem. 
After  you  are  paft  the  fecond  gate,  on  your  right-hand,  is  a 
beautiful  bafs-relievo  reprefenting  feveral  combatants,  fome  on  foot 
and  others  on  horfeback;  it  probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Vidkory,  which,  as  Paufanias  reports,  flood  on  the  very  fpot  of 
ground  where  this  bafs-relievo  is  now  ftuck  into  the  wall. 

Oppofite  to  this  is  an  ancient  building  commonly  imagined  to 
have  been  the  arfenal  of  Lycurgus,  but  what  I  am  very  clear  is 
the  OikJCfjfJLoc^  or  hall,  mentioned  by  Paufanias  to  have  flood  at  your 
left-hand,  immediately  after  your  entrance  into  the  Acropolis.     It  is 

a  fquare 


i^^ 


"  On  fickle  fortune  throws  the  blame, 

*^  And  tells  in  long  harangues  his  name : 

'^  Its  judges  hence  the  prize  af&gn ; 

^  O  may  the  (horteft  pbrafe  be  mine !"  Tytler* 
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Athcks.  a  fquare  room,  the  outfide  of  it  adorned  with  twelve  columns  of  the 
Doric,  and  the  infide  with  five  of  the  Ionic  order  j  the  fixth,  which 
ought  to  form  the  fymmetry,  being  wanting.  The  wall  and  the 
feventeen  pillars,  which  are  of  white  marble  and  fluted,  are  ftiU 
remaining ;  but  the  roof  and  all  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
was  ruined  by  lightning,  which  falling  on  it  fet  fire  to  a  large 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  that  was  kept  in  it  as  in  a  magazine. 
At  the  two  ends,  which  appear  open  in  the  draught,  it  is  joined  to 
two  towera,  the  bottom  part  of  which  feems  to  be  ancient^  but 
the  reft  is  plainly  modern  work.  The  higheft  of  the  towers  ig 
made  ufe  of  at  prefent  by  the  Turks  as  a  prifon. 

At  a  fmall  diflance  hence  are   the  grand  remaina  of  the  Par* 

thenion,  a  temple,  which  was  not  only  reckoned  the  chief  of  all 

Athens,  as  it  was  dedicated  to  the  tutelar  goddefs  of  the  city,  but 

one  of  the  moft  renowned  in  all  ^Greece.     It  was  in  this  temple  that 

'  all  the  people  of  Attica  joined  in  an  unanimous  worfhip,  notwith* 

Handing  every  town  had  their  own  deities,  and  were  very  fcrupu- 

lous  in  not  paying  homage  to  any  foreign  divinity.     When  the 

Perfians  rendered  themfelvcs  matters  of  Athens,  they  deftroyed  this 

temple,  which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Pericles  with  more  tfaam 

its  former  magnificence :  and  indeed,  as  one  may  judge  from  that 

part  of  it,  which  has  eicaped  the  deftruftive  hand  of  time,  it  could  be 

no  other  than  a  building  worthy  fo  great  a  people  as  the  Athenians, 

and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moft  precious  monuments  of 

antiquity  now  extant.     It  remained  abfolutely  entire  till  the  year 

1687,  when  the  citadel  being  befieged  by  the  Venetians,  an  unlucky 

tomb  falling  on  the  roof  of  it  brought  down  all  the  middle  part  of 

the  building.     It  is  of  the  fame  form  as  the  temple  of  Thefeus, 

^  "   ^  being 
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being  longer  than  twice  its  breadth,  but  far  fuperior  to  it  in  tYtty  ArHivt. 
particular  j  being  above  twice  as  large,  and  fet  off  with  as  many 
ornaments  as  the  Doric  order  is  capable  of  receiving.     It  contifted 
in  fifty-eight  pillars  of  white  marblei  a  doufide  row  of  eight  ia 
breadth,  and  feventeen  in  length.     They  are  without  plinths  or 
bafes^  placed  upon  four  fteps,  which  ferve  inftead  of  4)edeftals» 
The  two  fronts  are  adorned  with  a  portico  of  a  double  row  of  eight 
pillars ;  which,  the  fame  as  thofe  of  all  the  refl;  of  the  building,  are 
about  fifty  feet  higlu     Within  thefe  columns  are  the  walls  of  the 
temple,  which,  like  the  whole  fabric,  are  of  white  marble;  as  is 
alfo  the  pavement,  which  is  ftill  entire.     The  whole  is  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length ;  but  it  was  impofTible  to  take 
the  meafurements  with  any  exaCtneis,  as  the  citadel  is  garrifoned 
by  Turks,  who  would  have  been  jealous  of  our  taking  a  plan  of  their 
fortifications  under  pretence  of  meafuring  the  ancient  buildings*. 
The  outward  frize  is  adorned  with  an  extremely  fine  bafs-relievo, 
which  went  all  round  the  edifice,  reprefcnting  battles  and  triumphs ; 
and  the  inner  one  on  the  wall  of  the  temple,  with  another  defcribing 
facrifices,  and  other  religious  ceremonies.     On  the  two  frontoons 
are  flill  remaining  feveral  beautiful  flatues,  which  compofed  two 
different  pieces  of  hlftory :  on  one  end  was  to  be  feen  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  on  the  other  the  difpute  between 
that  goddefs  and  Neptune,  who  ihould  give  a  name  to  the  city, 
and  take  it  with  all  its  dominions  under  their  protedion.     There  is 
on  the  eaflem  frontoon  the  fore  part  of  a  fine  fea-horfe,  which  was 
•probably  fattened  to  the  chariot  of  Neptune.     Several  of  the  flatues 
lie  on  the  groimd  broken  to  pieces  by  the  fall,  notwithflanding 
which  one  may  eafily  discover  them  to  have  been  excellent  pieces 

of 
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Athiks.  of  workmanfhip.  TJie  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,  that  was  placed  In  this 
temple,  was  twenty-fix  cubits  high,  and  reckoned  the  mafter-piecc 
•of  Phidias.  It  was  compofed  wholly  of  gold  and  ivory j  the  pure 
gold  being  valued  at  forty  talents.  Pericles,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  in  a  fpeech  of  his,  recorded  in  Thucydides, 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  Athenians,  in  a  time  of  extremity,  would 
do  well  to  employ  the  gold  in  the  public  fervice,  provided  they 
would  agree  to  reftore  it  again  after  the  ftorm  was  blown  over. 
In  tlie  middle  of  the  temple  is  at  prefent  a  fmall  Turkifli  mofque, 
built  out  of  tjie  ruins;  but,  like  all  the  Mahometan  architecture,  is 
very  mean  and  defpicable. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  Parthenion  are  two  other  temples, 
which  agree  exaftly  with  the  defcription  given  by  Paufanias  of 
tliofe  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  the  nymph  Pandrofa ;  to  whom,  as  the 
favourite  of  their  goddefs,  the  Athenians  paid  particular  honours. 
The  temple  of  Minerva,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the  two,  is,  like  all 
the  piAlic  edifices  yet  mentioned,  built  entirely  of  white  marble. 
The  front  is  adorned  with  four  columns,  and  two  pilafters  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  pilafters  are  at  the  two  corners;  and  in  the  three 
fpaces  between  the  pillars  are  as  many  windows,  which  is  a  thing 
rather  unufual  among  the  ancient  temples.  There  is  no  fpace 
between  the  pillars  and  the  wall,  they  being  joined  together;  but  on 
the  part  oppofite  to  this  front,  which  is  formed  by  fix  columns, 
there  feems  either  to  have  been  a  portico,  or  as  if  the  building  had 
been  open  at  that  end,  the  pillars  not  being  joined  together.  This 
temple  is  of^  a  different  form  from  any  of  thofe  already  mentioned, 
being  in  length  not  twice  its  breadth  j  it  is  fixty-three  feet  one  way, 
^ad  thirty-fix  the  other,  the  walls  ftanding  entire,  and  little  of  it 

wanting 
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^vallting  except  the  roof,  of  which  no  remains  are  to  be  feen.  ^  Athbhi. 
The  workmanfhip  is,  I  think,  the  niceft  I  ever  faw ;  the  flutings  of 
the  pillars,  the  volutes,  the  cornices,  and  all  the  otlier  ornaments, 
being  as  neatly  finifhed  as  if  they  were  done  in  ivory.     The  pillars 
arc  placed  upon  pedellals,  and  are  about  twenty  feet  high  with 
plinths  and  bafes ;  the  cuftom  of  leaving  them  out  being  confined 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  Doric  order  alone ;  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
being  never  to  be  feen  without  them.     On  the  north  fide  of  this  is 
the  fmall  temple  of  the  nymph  Pandrofa,  joined  to  it  on  one  fide, 
and  on  the  three  others  adorned  with  ten  columns  of  the  fame 
drdcr  and  proportions.     It  is  a  room  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty-three  in  breadth.     Oppofite  to  this,  joined  to  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  greater  temple,  is  another  fquare  little  room;  the  roof  o£ 
which,  being  flill  entire,  is  fupported  by  five  caryatides,  the  fixth 
being  wanting.     This  to  me  feems  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  the 
Kuvi}(pofOiy  or  bafket  carriers,  who,  according  to  Paufanias,  were  t^o 
virgins,  maintained  the  whole  year  in  the  fervice  of  Minerva.     Thefe 
virgins,  the  night  before  the  feflival  of  the  goddefs,  which  was 
celebrated  yearly,  entering  into  the  temple,  were  to  receive  from  the 
prieflefs  two  bafkets,  which  they  were  to  fet  upon  their  heads,  and 
carry  them  to  the  mouth  of  a  grotto,  (neither  they  nor  the  prieflefs 
knowing  what  the  bafkets  contained,)  where  they  were  to  leave 
them,  and  receive  two  others,  which  they  were  to  bring  back  to 
the  temple.     After  this  the  two  virgins  were  difmiflfed,  and  fr^fh 
ones  conftantly  taken  into  their  room ;  who  during  their  employ- 
ment lived  clofe  to  the  temple ;  and,  I  think,  not  improbably  in  this 
room,  fince  I  cannot  give  any  more  plaufible  guefs  at  the  ufe  it  hafi. 
been  put  to.      The  workmanfhip  of  this  is  anfwerable  to  the  refl  of 
the  building,  being  extremely  Jfine,  and  worthy  to  be  admired,  as  it 

K  has 
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At K BUS.  has  fufiered  but  little  from  the  injuries  of  time.  The  form  of  the 
whole  will  be  more  eafily  conceived  by  the  plan. 

I  have  now  given  an  account  of  all  the  reniiaina  of  antiqiiily  of  any 
confequence,  that  are  now  to  be  feen  at  Athens:  the  reft^  as  they 
give  one  no  fort  of  idea  of  their  anci^t  magnificence,  are  better 
omitted  than  mentioned. 

The  prefent  city  of  Athens  confxfts  of  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
houfeSy  one  thoufand  of  them  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  hundred  by  Turks.  It  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  plai%. 
which  produces  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  great  abundance  >  and  is 
built  round  the  citadel  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.  The  Acropolis 
was  anciently  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  but  is  now  at  the  Southward 
^jctremity  of  it,  placed  upon  a  rock  of  a  pretty  confiderable  hdght,. 
and  furrounded  with  walls  of  but  little  (Irength,  which  are  moftly 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  and  defended  by  a  few 
cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  about  three  hundred  men.  This  fortrefs 
is  commanded  by  a  Turkifh  officer  called  Difdar,  and  the  city,  with 
the  country  all  round,  is  under  the  government  of  another  officer 
called  Vatvode ;  who  buys  the  employment  of  the  Kuzlir  Aga,  or 
ehief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  to  whom  the  whole  revenue  c^  this* 
country  belongs.  Athens  is  the  feat  of  a  Greek  archbifhop,  who 
has  infpedion  over  all  ecclefiaftical  aff^rs  in  the  neighbouring  parts  y 
the  Roman  catholics,  who  are  but  very  few  in  number,  have  their 
ehurch  at  the  Capuchins  convent,  which  is  inhabited  only  by  one 
firiar. 

CoLMtn  After  a  ftay  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  time  we  let  flip  na 
opportunity  of  admiring  thofe  noble  remains  of  antiquity,  the  only 
traces  of  the  great  men,  that  heretofore  were  mafters  of  this  country^ 
we  fet  Ml  in  our  Qxip^s  long-boat  for  the  iiland  of  Salamis,  it 

6  being 
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Cou)URi.  however,  being  rebuilt,  by  degrees  arrived  in  a  fliort  time  to  its  ancient 
pitch  of  grandeur*  It  was  adorned  with  many,  public  buildings, 
the  mod  remarkable  of  which  were  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ajax, 
with  the  ftatue  of  the  hero  in  ebony;  and  a  temple  of  Diana,  near 
which  waS  ere^d  a  trophy  in  memory  of  the  great  naval  vidtory 
gained  by  Themiftocles  over  the  Pe'rfians  near  this  iflaod.  Hither 
the  Athenians,  during  the  war  with  Xerxes,  fent  their  wives  and 
children,  together  with  all  perfons  unfit  to  bear  arms;  the  reft 
betaking  themfelves,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,,  to  their 
fortifications  of  wood,  which  was  interpreted  by  Themiilocka  to 
mean  their  fleet,  and  leaving  the  city  defolate  to  the  enemy;  who 
were  furprifed  to  find  it  defcncelefe,  as  they  expeded  a  vigonms 
^efiftance.  The  fuccefs  of  the  fe^-fight, .  the  fccne  of  which,  was 
cToie  under  the  ifland  of  -  Salamis,  rendered  it  famous^  as  this 
was  one  of  the  greateft  vi6:ories  that  the  Greeks  ever  obtained  againft 
the  Perfians.  It  was  a  day  like  to  that  of  Pharfalia,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  a  very  powerful  country  was  difputed  j  the  fuccqis  anfwer» 
ing  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  in  this  engagement,  wjiereas  in  the  other 
Rome  loft  her  freedom.  The  Grecian  fleet  confided  in  three 
hundred  and  dghty  (hips;  the  commanders  of  which,  notwitii- 
ftandingjthey  a^jfpowjedged  for  clii^f  admiral  Eurybisudcs  cif  Sparta, 
were  4ire£ted^  injahnoftfey^ry  thing  l)y  Thcmiftoclea  the;  Athenian' 
admiral,  whofe  republic  fiirni£hed  neir  Jialf  thfe  fleet, '  The  battle 
was  fought  under  the  eyes  of  Xei^xes,  who  was  Seated  upon  a  throne 
of  filyer  on  a  rock  named  Kfpa^,  whence  he  might  furvey  the  whole 
aflion,  and  before  the  engagement  triumph  in  the  fuperionty 
of  his  force,  which  was  more  than  double  that  of  his  enemies.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the 
beft  part  of  his  numerous  fleet  burnt  Or  funk^  many  of  his  ikips  and 

fubjeda 
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GoLovRi.  -make  a  fbift  to  li$^:upbh  the  produce-  of  the  land.  It  has  C^o 
villages,  Golouri  and  AiiU>ela(^i';rndirth^&Utte»bf  whic^ 
nAnSj  heaps,  of  brokea  cokunns^  foi^idaiions  olF  hoiifes^  •and  ioifirrip- 
tiona  in  abundance*  Asi  foon^  as  we  ware  arric^edat  die  village^  we 
ordered  the  public  cri»  to  make  >  ptoclamatron  that  all  {boh,  aabad 
.  aQ.7? .  ancient  piedalsy  idiould.  bviifgi  i  them  tbx  the  hou& .  of  the  chief 
man  oF  the  place,  .where  ibv  alL^cb  abwiere  af)proml^af  they  flioudil 
receive  a  para,  which  is  about  three  fapthiltgs^^lr  was  npt^long'faefbzse* 
we  had  gr^at  q^uanuties:  brouglit  in,  fo  that,  between  both  the  villages 
:\y:e  collected  about  6fty;^  f ohk  of  which  were  of  value,  i  the  others^ 
.which  wei'^  two  m^hr  e^u;^d^  Wi?  rqmrped^  tp;  (l^  owners.  Haying 
ila^^edh^rs.ijiDijftQ  hours,  and:  finding  ouin  marJtet!  hdgia  to  g;rQw  dull^ 
we  mounted  each  of  us  upon  an  afs,  and  came  to  the  village  of 
Colour!,  the  capital  of  the  iUand;  It  is  about  four  miles  from  Am* 
belachi,  fituated  near  a  very  capacious  harbour^  in  which  the 
greateft  number  of  ihips  might  ridfe  fecure  from  all  winds.     The^ 

-  -  '  »  '4 

many  broken  columns  ^d  pieces  of  msurble,  that  lie  fcattered  about 
the  village,  plainly  ihew  that  fome  anCi&nt  tcfwn  flood  in  the  fame 
place,  though  I  could  not  learn  the  name  of  it  from  any  of  the 
infcriptions,  that  I  found  in  the  iOand.  I  met  with  one  in  this 
village,  that  mentioned  an  ihhabitaint  of  Salamis,  which  was,  as  I 
have  faid  already,  at  four  miles  diftance  hence.  The  infcription 
is  over  two  figures  in  very  good  balW-elievo ;  the  one  a  man,  the 
■other  a  woman,  both  of  them  in  long  jgarments : 

AIONTEIOS  

AnOAAXlNIOT  XAAAMEINIOr. 

After  having  paflfed  a  bad  night  in  this  village,  having  tic  other, 
bed  than  a  great  coat  fpread  upon  the  floor,*  at  break  of  day  we 

remouotedi' 
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lifetime.  For  example,  die  liars  and  fwearers  are  attended  by 
devils  in  the  fhape  of  ferpents,  who  are  continually  gnawing  their 
tongues ;  whereas  they  prey  upon  the  hands  of  thieves  and'  muiv< 
^derers,  and  fix  their  teeth  in  another  part  of  the  fornicators  and 
adulterers.  Before  :the  church  are  to  be  feen  feveral '  ancient  iv^ 
fcriptions,  together  with  a  great  number  of  marble  columns  lying 
on  the  ground ;  which  gives  one  reafon  to  conjefture  that  there  was 
fome  ancient  building  near  this  place,  unlefs  they  were  trafii|>orted 
hkher  from  other  parts  of  the  ifland  to  be  employed  in  building  the 
church.  The  country  is  in  fome  parts  very  fruitful,  producing 
corn,  wine,  raifms,  pitch,  and  charcoal,  together  vnth  the  aOtes  of 
the  fhrub  lentifcus,  made  ufe  of  in  foap ;  which  commodities  enable 

the  inhabitants  by  their  exportation  to  pay  their  gharaz,  or  tribute 

« 

to  the  Grand  Signor,  The  air  here  is  eileemed  very  wholefome,  a 
proof  of  which  we  iwere  ^eye-witneffes  of  in  two  old  men,  the  one 
who  had  pafled  his  J  loth,  the  other  his  1 15th  year,  both  of  theoi 
enjoying  their  fenfes  and  limbs  ftill  perfedl. 
JJecara.  After  having  pafTed  the  night  in  the  convent,  we  embarked  eady 
in  the  morning  on  board  our  boat,  and  crdffingthe  channel  between 
Salamis  and  the  main  land,  which  is  in  that  part  no  more  than  ludf 
a  mile  broad,  we  fet  foot  on  ihore  iat  a  place  diftant  about  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Me  GAR  A,  were  we  found  horfes  waiting  to  carry 
us  up  to  the  town.  The  city  changed  its  original  name  of  Nifea  to 
that  of  Megara,  and  received  the  cuftomsand  language  of  the  Dorians 
from  a  Peloponnefian  colony,  who  poflefling  themfeWes  of  the, 
town  by  conquefl  deftroyed  its  former  inhabitants.  In  the  tiine  of 
Paufanias  there  was  at  Megara  an  aquedud,  built  by  the  tyrant 
Theagenes,  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  number  of  marble 
pillars,  which  fupported  it.     The  waters  of  the  fountain  wete  coiw 

fecrated 
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Meg A^A.  but  more  fo  by  the  vidtory  obtained  by  them  over  part  of  the  Perfian 
army  commanded  by  Mardonius;  who,  returning  to  join  their 
general  at  Thebes,  after  having  ravaged  the  territories  of  Megara, 
were  for  the  moft  part  deftroyed.  They  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Lacedaemonians;  which  they  thought  fit  to  break,  and 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Athenians;  thinking  by  their  afliftancc 
to  be  more  capable  of  defending  themfelves  againft  the  Corinthians, 
with  whom  they  were  continually  at  war.  The  Athenians,  in 
order  to  put  them  in  a  better  (late  of  defence,  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  keep  the  town  in  awe,  built  a  ftrong  wall,  which  reached  from 
the  Port  Nifaeum  to  the  city,  and  left  a  competent  garrifon  to  refill 
the  attacks  of  any  enemy,  and  prevent  the  town  from  changing  its 
alliance.  In  eSed,  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  had  many  dif- 
putes,  and  fkirmiflies  upon  account  of  the  former  having  taken  upon 
them  the  defence  of  Megara ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  growing 
jealous  of  the  Athenian  power,  and  fearing  that  what  was  begun 
under  the  colour  of  affifling  them  againft  their  enemies,  might  end 
in  their  being  enflaved  by  their  prote<9:ors,  determined  to  embrace 
the  firft  opportunity  of  difengaging  themfelves  from  the  Athenians. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  heard  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Euboea, 
and  that  Pericles  with  the  whole  force  of  the  republic  was  dis- 
patched againft  the  rebels ;  upon  which,  following  the  example  of 
the  Euboeans,  they  maflacred  the  garrifon,  that  was  left  for  their 
defence,  and  uniting  themfelves  with  their  ancient  enemies  the 
Corinthians,  together  with  the  SicyonianTs  and  Epidaurians  invaded 
the  territories  of  Eleufis,  which  belonged  to  the  republic  of  Athens. 
But  foon  growing  weary  of  their  new  allies,  and  finding  their 
inconveniences  increafed  by  a  change  calculated  to  redrefs  them^ 
they  a  fecond  time  made  a  propofal  to  the  Athenians,  that  if  they 
would  poflfefs  themfelves  of  the  wall,  which  was  garrifoned   by 

Peloponnefiansy 
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MicARA.  high.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
fruitful  plain  y  the  inhabitants  are  a  very  induftrious  people,  employ- 
ing themfelves  wholly  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  which  anfwer 
their  labours,  affording  them  corn  fufEcient  for  their  own  ufe  and  for 
exportation.  At  the  time  that  we  arrived  at  Megara  they  were 
threfliing  their  corn,  which  is  performed  in  a  very  particular  manner. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Auguft  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  defert  the  village,  and  raifing  little  huts  of  boughs  of 
trees  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town,  have  no  other  habitation  till 
their  com  is  all  laid  up  in  the  repofitories.  The  ufe  of  the  flail  is 
unknown  to  them,  inftead  of  which  they  feparate  the  corn  from  the 
car  in  the  following  manner :  they  choofe  a  piece  of  ground  which 
muft  be  very  even,  and  the  furface  free  from  ftones,  or  any  other 
impediment ;  in  the  middle  of  this  they  drive  a  ftake,  to  which  they 
faften  four  or  five  horfes  abreaft:,  leaving  between  the  flake  and  the 
nearefl  hqrfe  a  fpace  of  about  four  yards :  after  this  they  lay  their 
corn  all  round  under  the  horfes  feet,  and  then  whipping  them  along 
keep  them  continually  in  a  pretty  good  trot ;  which  by  trampling 
the  corn  under  their  feet  make  more  expedition  in  feparating  it  than 
five  of  the  ablefl  threfhers :  after  this  they  bury  it  all  in  wells  dug 
for  that  purpofe,  where  the  let  it  lie  till  they  have  occafion  for  it 
either  for  exportation,  or  thpir  own  ufe. 

The  ancient  city  contained  in  its  circuit,  befides  the  hill  on  which 
ftands  the  prefent  village,  great  part  of  the  plain  beneath,  on  that 
fide,  which  looks  towards  the  fea;  as  appears  from  the  great  quantities 
of  ruins,  that  are  to  be  feen  in  the  fields  on  that  fide  of  the  village. 
The  foundations  of  the  wall  which  joined  the  Port  Nifaea  with  the 
city,  and  which  was  near  two  miles  in  length,  are  to  be  traced  all 
the  way  from  the  fea,  till  you  enter  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 

town. 
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Mb  OAR  A.  Oppofite  to  this,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  road,  is  a  large  heap  of 
ruins,  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  two  ftatues  of  women  about  eight  feet 
high,  without  heads,  and  having  no  attribtites  to  fliew  for  whom 
they  'were  dcfigned;  Among  the  ruins  are  the  twto  following  in- 
fcriptioris,  both  u^on  ftones',  that  feem  to  have  ferved  as  frizes  to 
the  building : 

H  BOTAH  KAI  O  AHMOS  U  BOT AH  KAI  O  AHM02: 

O  AHMOX  KAAAINEIKON  NOMIAAA  AHMHTPiON  IIPAHinNOS 

AN  KAAAINEIKOr  TPAMMATETSANTA  KAI  TTMNAZIAP 

NA2IAPXOTNTA  TOAflAEKA      XHSANTA  EK  TXIN  lAIXlN 
H  KAI  EKATOSTON  ETOX  EK  TXIN  lAHlN 

O  AHMOZ 
ATTOKPATOPA  KAI 
.      2APA'  eEOr  TION 
APETHXiENEKEN 
KAI  ETEPFETHS 


Croffing  the  road  toiice  iftore,  you  difcoverthe  remains  of  fome 
magnificent  edifice,  as  is  to  be  judged  from  feveral  beautiful  columns 
of  white  marble,  that  are  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  feem  by  their 
proportions  to  have  4>een  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  probably  may 
have  been  one  of  the  temples  of  Ceres  already  mentioned,  in  which 
opinion  I  was  more  confirmed  by  an  infcription  I  found  near  it  in 
honour  of  the  emprefs  Sabina,  which  mentions  her  being  newly 
admitted  to  the  my fleries  of  Ceres : 

TABEINAN  BAIIAISSAN  XEBAXTHN  NEAN  AHMHTPA 
ATTOKPATOPOE  AAPIANOT  TTNAIKA  HAM^T AOI  THO 
THN  EniMEAEIAN  lOTAIOT   KANAITOT  TOT  KPATIS 
TOT  ANeTDATOY  XPATHFOTNTOS  AISXIXINOS 
TOr  AAMOKPATOTS 

6  At 
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At  a  fmall  diftance  hence  are  feveral  other  infcriptions,  the  firft   Mecara. 
of  the  two  following  is  in  honour  of  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  ^ 

L.  Verus : 

ATTOKPATOPA  KAICAPA  MAPKON  AYPHAIOM  AYTOKPATOPA  KAICAPA  AOYKlON  AYPHAION  OT 

ANTONEINON  CEBACrON  GEOY  ANTflNEI/^GY  CEBACTON  0EOY   ANTnNEINOY  YION 

YION  0EOY  AAPIANOY  YinNON  0EOY  TPAIANOY  YIONON  0EOY  TPAIANOY  HAPOIK 
nAPei  KOY  EKrONON  0EOY  NEPOYAC  AnOrONON 

H  BOTAH  KAI  O  AHMOC 
TnO  EniMEAEIAN  CTPATHFOT  III 
ONACIKAEO  -- -- 


ATTOKPATOPA  KAICAPA  M  ATPHAION  ANT(a7N 
CEBACTON  ATTOKPATOPOC  KAICAPOC  A  CEH 
CEOTHPOT  EYCEBOTC  HEPTINAKOC   CEBACTOT 
BIKOT  AAIABHNIKOT  HAPeiKOT  MEFICTOT  KAI  lOT 
CEBACTHC  MHTPOC  CTPATOnEAa;N  TION  H  nOA 

H  MErAPEa;N  ton  etepfethn 


Within  the  village  are  to  be  feen  no  other  remains  of  antiquity 
than  pieces  of  columns,  and  infcriptions  iluck  in  the  walls  of  the 
churches  and  houfes.  The  Port  Nifaeum  anfwers  in  every  refpedt 
the  defcription  of  it  in  Thucydides;  before  it  lies  the  little  ifland 
Minoe,  oppofite  to  the  citadel,  which  was  taken  by  Hippocrates, 
on  which  fpot  of  ground  there  is  now  a  convent  of  Greek  friars 
in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  chief  antiquities  of  Megara,  confiding 
in  infcriptions,  took  me  up  a  good  deal  of  time  in  copying  them. 

I  made  very  ftrid  fearch  after  the   elegiac  verfes  mentioned   by 

Faufanias 
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Me  OAR  A.  Paufanias  to  have  been  written  upon  the  tomb  of  the  hero  Chonebus; 
as  alfo  for  that  of  Diocles,  in  honour  of  whom  was  inflituted  a 
feftival,  with  a  reward  for  the  youth  who  could  give  the  fweeteft 
kifs.  But  finding  my  labours  fruitlefs,  I  was  obliged  to  content  my- 
felf  with  the  ftory  of  the  former,  as  it  is  told  in  the  firft  book  of 
Statins ;  and  the  particularity  of  the  feftival  as  it  is  recorded  in  the 
twelfth  idyllium  of  Theocritus. 

^^  Suvcov  Tif.c'iiguBB  AiOKXix  rov  (piXo7ra$^cL* 
^^  A\h  ot  ^£pi  rJ/AJSoy  doXxUg  l$afi  Tr^tircf 
^*  KxfOi  Ifi^fidivngi  (piXfJiMCTog  aKf»  (f>tfB(rBeu* 

«<    'OV    ^    KB    TTfOgfld^fl  yXVKBfCA']Bf»   %6lX6^»    X^^^^ 

Having  pafTed  another  indifferent  night  at  Megara,  we  agaia 

Eleuiis.  embarked  on  board  our  long  boat  for  Eleusis,  diflant  from  Megara 

about  fourteen  miles,  and  nine  from  Athens.     It  was  firft  called 

Eleufis  from  a  hero  of  that  name,  fon  of  Ogyges  king  of  Athens. 

This  city,  famous  for  its  antiquity  and  the  celebrated  temple  of 

Geres, 


*  **  Ye  Megarenfums,  for  the  oar  renown'd, 
•'  With  joys  fucceffive  may  your  days  be  crown'd. 


^'  Good  Diocles  of  all  ye  honor'd  moft, 
*'  Th*  Athenian,  Diocles,  untimely  loft. 

^*  ThrongM  round  his  tomb,  when  fpring  the  flumbering  year 

*^  Firft  wakens,  boys  in  amorous  ftrife  appear : 

*^  Who,  arm'd  with  all  the  fofter  powers  of  bli(s, 

*^  On  the  moift  lips  (hould  print  the  fweeteft  ki(s. 

^  A  wreath^  flowers  thei blooming  conqueror  wears, 

^  And  the  gay  trophy  to  his  mother  bears."  Anon* 


i 
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Ceres,  was  originaily  governed  by  fovereigns  of  its  own;  till  Sleusis. 
Eredheus,  king  of  Athens,  invading  its  territories  was  met  by 
Itnmaratus,  fon  of  Eumolpus,  at  the  head  of  the  Eleufinian  forces; 
between  whom  followed  a  bloody  battle,;  ia  which;:both  the  generals 
were  flain*  The  Athenians,  however,  having  the  better  of  the 
engagement,  propofed  a  peace  little  advantageous  ta  the  people  of 
Eleulis;  which  they  were  obliged,  notwithftanding,  td  accept  In 
confequehce  of  this  treaty  It  was  agreed  that  Eleufui  {hould  in  every, 
thing  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Athens^  with  this  only  refcrve, 
that  the  myfteries  of  Ceres,  and  tfre  office  of  high  pricft  fhould  be 
continued  for  ever  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus.  This  privilege  was 
maintained  for  many  ages  by  the  Eumolpidaef,  a  confirmation  of 
which  I  found  in  an  infcriptipn  upon  a  pedeftal  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temple,  in  which  the  word  Eu/^oXtti^^f  is  plainly  to  be  diftinguifhetf, 
notwithftanding  the  reft  has  fuffered  very  much  by  the  injuries  q€ 
time* 

RATA  TA  A03ANTA  THE 
OTHAr  -  .  BOTAH 

lEK- NAONAT 

ETAO  -  -  TE*HTT 
TON  -  AETMOAraAHN 

There  were  in  this  city,  befides  the  famous  temple  dedicated  to 
Ceres  and  Proferpine,  one  confecrated  to  Triptolemus,  another  to 
Diana  Propylea,  and  a  third  to  Neptune  the  father,  from  whom  was 
iaid.to  be  defcended  the  facred  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  There 
was  alfo  a  beautiful  ipring  or  fountain,  named  Callichoros,  round 
which  the  Eleufmiaji  women  danced  at  the  feftival  in  honour  of  the 
nymphs.     But  the  moft  famous  ceremonies  were  the  myfteries'  of 

M  Geres^ 
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Btirais.  Ceres,  celebrated  every  five  years  by  the  Athenians  at  this  city, 
with  the  utmoil  magnificence  and  folemnity ;  and  throughout  all 
Greece  they  were  held  in  fiich  veneration,  that  the  emperor 
Hadrian  tranfported  them  to  Rotne,  where  they  fubfifted  till  the 
reign  of  Theodofius  the  Elder.  As  thefe  ceremonies  are  to  be 
found  defcribed  at  large  in  Dr.  Potter,  and  other  writers  of  the 
Greek  antiquities,  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  obferving  thofe  pari* 
ticulars  only,  which  I  found  confirmed  by  infcriptions  and  medals. 

Poppies  were  much  ufed  in  this  feftival,  as  they  were  fuppofed  to 
be  highly  efteemed  by  the  goddefs :  whence  Virgil  has 

— — -  "  Cercale  papaver."  Gcorg.  i.  ai2. 

This  I  faw  confirmed  by  a  medal  at  Florence,  in  the  Grand  Duke's 
collection :  the  face  is  the  head  of  the  emprefs,  with  the  infcription 
lOTAIA  AOMINA,  the  reverfe  the  goddefs  Ceres,  holding  in  one 
hand  fome  ears  of  com,  and  in  the  other  a  poppy. 

Several  medals,  which  I  met  with  at  Eleufis,  on  one  fide  of 
which  is  the  goddefs  herfelf,  fitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  ferpents, 
on  the  other  a  hog,  with  the  infcription  EAETZir,  are  a  proof 
that  Ceres  particularly  delighted  in  the  facrifice  of  that  animal,  the 
ceafon  of  which  Qvid  tells  us  in  the  following  lines : 

*'  Prima  Ceres  avidse  gjivifa  eft  fanguinc  porcae 

"  Ulta  fuas  mcrito  caede  noccntis  opes."        Fafti,  I.  L  598. 

» 

•  The  names  of  feveral  of  the  offices  appertaining  to  the  celebra-* 
tioQ  of  the  myfteries,  I  found  confirmed  by  the  infcriptions,  that  I 
met  with  at  Elenfisj  but  more  clearly  in  that  which  is  ia  the  temple 

of 
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of  Thefeus,  at  Athens,  where  you  ina;)(  find  them  all  In  their  proper  Ei.ivtit. 
order. 

BOTAH  H  ES  APEIOT  HA 
HMOS  NEIKOSTPATHN  THN  MENNE 
EPNEIKIAOT  eTFATEPA  MTHeEISAN 
ESTIAS  AHMHTPI  KAI  KOPH  ANEeHKEN  . 
niMEAH0ENTO2  THE  ANA0E2EXXE 
TOT  EIIITPOnOY  ATTHE  TAIOT 
KA2IOT  SHMAKIAOT 

# 

This  is  in  the  church  wall  nearthe  fount^n  Callichorus ;  the  fol- 
lowing ones  before  the  door  of  the  jfame  church: 


APHANTOE  THN  EHil r 

TIB  KA  EHEniAOE  AA  - 

TIB  KA  ATEIAAOY  AA - 

TIB  KA  AEXINIAOT  AAAOTXOT 

ETNKAHTIKriN  ANE 

ENNEA  KAI  AEKATO 

AIA  BIOT  AinAXlTii 

AOriETHN  KATAHE - 

EniAATPIOIE  XAIPXi  ------ 

KOPiiNETEI  0HBA 

THE  TEAAAHE  APETHE  -  -  -  - 


IEPO*ANTIN  THE  NEXX 
TEPAEKA  OIAOSENA  - 

TI  KAAT AlOr  HATPilNOE 
MEAITEXIE  errATEPA 
APrTPiiEAEAN  TON  BXIMON 
THE  NEXITEPAE  SEOT 
EOIMEAHeENTOE  THE 
ANAeEEEiiE  TOT  TIOT 
ATTHE  KA  ATEIAAOT 
TOTTI  KA  HATPXiNOE  YIOT 
Era  lEPEIAE  KA  TIMO0EAE. 


The  remdns  <^  the  temple  of  Ceres,  that  are  ftill  to  be  feen  at 
EleuHs,  (hew  it  to  have  been  a  fabric  of  more  than  ordinary  maghi- 
£cettce.     It  was  compofed  of  three  ftories,  eiach  oF  a  diflferent  order. 

Me  as 
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ELitrtrt.  as  may  be  proved  from  the  great  quantities  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  pillars  j  which,  together  with  their  capitals,  and  all:  their 
other  ornaments,  lie  heaped  one  upon  another  in  confufion.  The 
building  was  of  a  very  large  extent,  as  is  to  be  feen  from  the  great 
fpace  of  ground,  which  is  now  covered  with  the  ruins.  It  was  buik 
all  of  white  marble;  the  pavement,  which  is  ftill  entire,  being  of 
the  fame.  In  one  part  of  the  templd  is  the  (tatue  of  the  goddefs, 
biuied  in  the  ground  almoft  up  to  her  breafts;  on  her  head  fhe 
bears  a  balket  filled  with  the  various  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  outfide  of 
which  is  adorned  with  ears  of  corn  and  poppies.  Her  drcfs  confiils 
in  a  long  garment,  which  covers  her  all  over  from  below  the  neck 
to  the  feet,  and  is  faftened  on  the  top  with  a  button  on  the  left 
Ihoulden  The  Turks,  who  have  a  fuperftition  in  not  fuffering 
any  imitation  of  the  work  of  God,  have  induftrioufly  fpoiled  the 
face  of  it  j  the  reft  is  very  entire,  and  cannot  be  too  much  admired 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanfhip,  it  being  probably  done  by  the 
hand  of  fome  celebrated  mafter,  at  the  time  that  arts  and  fciences 
were  at  their  higheft  perfeflion  in  Greece.  JFrom  what  is  now 
remaining  above  ground,  which  is  about  feven  feet  high,  I  judge  the 
whole  ftatue  to  have  "been  near  twenty  feet  in  height. 

The  village,  whichi  is  Rill  called  Leufina,  or  Eleufina,  is  fituatcd 
upon  a  rifmg  ground,  and  confifts  of  about  fifty  poor  cottages 
inhabited  by  as  many  families  of  miferable  Greeks  j  with  one  Turk, 
who  lives  in  a  large  houfe  as  Gpvernor,  himfelf  being  under  the 
diredion  of  the  Vaivode  of  Athens.      From  the  ruins,    that  are 

fcattered  all  about  the  neighbouring  fields,  one  may  conclude  Eleufis 

*        -  •     -  .J 

to  have. been  a  city  of  a  pretty  -confiderable  extent,  reaching  ^owa 
as  far  as  the  fea  on  one  fide,  ^nd  on  the  other  a  good  way  beyond 
the  hill,  on  which  ftands  the  prefent  village.     The  plain  around  is 

very 
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Cah      -when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Macedonian  Antigonus,  fortified 
'^'''"*'"  it  with  ramparts  and  a  ftrong  wall. 

Near  the  promontory  of  Sunium  was  anciently  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  which  was  included  under  the  tribe  of  Leontis ;  by  the  ruins 
rt  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  great  extent  nor  magnificence. 
The  remains  of  the  temple  confift  in  feventeen  beautiful  columns  of 
white  marble,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  their  frizes  and  architraves. 
The  proportions  and  form  of  the  building  being  much  the  {kmc  as 
the  temple  of  Thefeus  at  Athens,  make  any  farther  defcription  of 
the  figure  unneceffary.  The  comifhes  are  neatly  fet  off  with 
Mtiaments  in  a  very  goo^  tafte,  which  indeed  is  diftinguifhable 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  edifice. 

Upon  this  promontory  king  j£geus,  Impatient  for  the  return  of 
his  fon  Thefeus  from  Crete,  and  folicitous  for  his  fafety,  waited  his 
arrival ;  but  not  finding  the  wifhed-for  fignal  hung  out,  upon  the 
>approach  of  his  fhip,  (which  was  negleded  as  they  were  ftill  at  a 
pretty  confiderable  diftance  from  Athens,  never  fuipedting  the  old 
king's  making  a  journey  as  far  as  Sunium  to  meet  them,)  in  defpair 
threw  himfelf  off  of  the  rocks,  in  memory  of  whom  the  neighbour* 
ing  fea  was  ever  after  called  the  ^gean  fea. 

"  Linquitur  Eois  longe  fpcculabile  proris 

<'  Sunion;  unde  vagi  cafurum  in  nomina  ponti 

^^  Crcffia  dcccpit  faHcy  ratis  Mgcz  vdo  ♦." 

Stat.  Theb.  xii.  624. 

Oa 


iS 


*  **  Sunium,  by  eafiern  prows  a&r  pcrcciv'd, 
^^  Is  left,  from  whence  the  Cretan  Ihip  deceivM 
*'  The  fire  with  fable  (ails,  as  o'er  the  Aeep 
^  He  bent,  b  ad  to  fall,  and  name  the  deep.  Lewis. 


i. 
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Z\a.  The  ifland  Zea  had  the  ancient  name  of  Geos,  firom  Ccot  fon  to 

one  of  the  giants.     It  was  famoua  for  being  the  birth-place  <^  the 

poet  Simonides,  and  of  Erafiftratus  a  no  lefe  noted  phyfician.     In 

thofe  times  it  was  Tety  well  inhabited^  and  had  four  pretty  coo* 

fiderable  cities ;  but  the  people  were  little  better  than  Barbarians,  as 

may  be  judged  from  a  moft  unnatural  cuftom  prevalent  among 

them  of  killing  all  their  old  men  after  they  had  pafled  the  age  (^ 

fixty ;  eftecming  them  after  that  no  other  than  a  weight  upon  the 

public.     If  fuch  a  piece  of  cruelty  could  be  ever  thought  excuiable^ 

it  was  when  they  committed  it  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty ;  for 

being  befieged  by  the  Athenians,   and  hard  preffed  for  want  of 

provifions,  they  formed  a  refolution  of  making  away  with  all  hands 

unlit  for  bearing  arms ;  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  their  enemies, 

was  the  caufe  of  their  fafety;  for  the  Athenians,  fhocked  at  the 

thoughts  of  their  driving  a  people  to  conunit  fo  horrid  a  barbarity, 

to  prevent  the  putting  their  defign  in  execution,  immediately  r^fed 

the  fiegc.     They  ufually  difpatched  their  old  men  by  giving  theoi 

large  dofes  of  opium,  which,  as  they  had  little  ftrength  to  refift  the 

working  of  the  poifon,  carried  them  off  vnthout  the  leaft  torment  or 

pain,  in  the  gentleft  manner  imaginable. 

The  ifland  is  exceflively  barren,  fo  that  the  prefent  inhabitants 

are  obliged  to  feek  almofl  all  the  neceflfaries  of  life  from  abroad.     It 

has,  however,  a  good  and  fpacious  harbour,  cfteemed  by  the  feamen 

one  of  the  fafeft  in  thefe  parts. 

Thermia 


^^  Not  thus  I  lovM  thee,  when  from  Sparta's  (here 

^^  My  forc'd,  my  willing  heavenly  prize  I  bore, 

^  When  firft  entranc'd  in  Cranae'jS  iflc  I  lay^ 

^  Mix'd  with  thy  tovi^  and  all  diflolv'd  away."  Potx. 
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jovRA.     Romans  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  prifon,  and  filled  it  with  criminals, 
'         whence  Juvenal, 

"  Audc  aliquid  brevibus  Gyarls,  ct  carcerc  dignum.'*      Sat.  i.  L  73* 

and  again, 

«^  Ut  Gyarae  claufus  fcopulis,  parvaquc  Scripho/'      Sat.  x.  !•  170. 

1*1  Ns,  Tine,  named  in  ancient  times  Tinos,  was  famous  for  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  ifland,  for  which  reafon  we  fee  at 
prefent  medals  with  the  head  of  Neptune  on  one  fide,  on  the  other 
a  trident  with  the  infcription  THj  and  another  with  the  whole 
figure  of  Neptune  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  of  the  emperor  Sept.  Severus,  on  the 
reverfe  of  which  is  a  trident  with  a  ferpent  twifted  in  the  prongs, 
and  the  infcription  THNIAN.  This  ifland  is  at  prefent  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  any  of  this  part  of  the  Archipelago,  pro- 

« 

ducing  in  great  abundance  com,  wine,  oil,  figs,  and  filk.  The 
principal  village,  which  is  fituated  clofe  to  the  fea-fhore,  is  that  of 
St.  Nicholas ;  befides  which  there  are  above  fifty  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  ifland,  all  well  inhabited. 

Having  paffed  Tine,  we  foon  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of 
Mtcoke.  Mycone,  which  defended  us  from  the  rage  of  a  violent  northerly 
wind,  and  it  detained  us  here  for  the  fpace  of  ten  days.  This  ifland 
has  preferved  its  ancient  name,  uncorrupted  to  this  day ;  and  is  at 
prefent  in  greater  profperity  than  when  Greece  flourifhedj  the 
inhabitants  of  it  being  in  thofe  times  famous  only  for  their  poverty, 
and  addrefs  in  infinuating  themfelves  to  great  men's  tables,  which 
rendered  the  name  of  Myconian  almofl  fynonymous  with  Parafite. 

6  Archiiochus, 
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My  CO  KB.  ftrideft  fearch  imaginable  was  made  after  it.     The  foot,  as  It  £kew& 

one  in  a  very  clear  manner  the  form  of  the  Greek  fandal,  I  thought 

very  well  worth  bringing  away,  to  which  end  I  piirchafed  it  for  a 

fmall  conlideration.     Nor  muft  I  forget  a  beautiful  infcripdon  in  a 

Greek  church ;  fdr  an  exaft  copy  of  which  fee  Plate  V. 

After  having  remained  two  or  three  days  at  Mycone,  embracing 

the  firft  opportunity  of  moderate  weather,  we  refolved  to  make 

another  expedition  in  our  long  boat,   to  which  we  were  chiefly 

psLos.    invited  by  the  fmall  diftance  of  the  famous  iiland  of  Delos,  which 

from  the  nearefl  point  of  Mycone  is  divided  by  a  channel  only  two 

miles  broad,  though  from  the  anchoring-place  to  that  fide  of  the 

ijQand,  on  which  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  it 

is  above  three  leagues.     It  was  owing  to  its  being  fo  neiar  the  ifland 

of  Mycone,  that  the  ancients,  who  had  a  tradition  that  it  was 

formerly  a  floating  ifle,  imagined  that  Apollo  had  fattened  it  on  one 

fide  to  Mycone,  and  on  the  other  to  Gyaros,  which  latter  indeed  is 

at  a  much  greater  diftance.     This  particularly  is  mentioned  by  Virgil 

in  the  following  manner ; 

Statins 

^  Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratiflTima  tcllus 

"  Ncrci'dum  matri  ct  Ncptuno  -ffigcoj 

"  Quam  pius  Arcitcncns  eras  ct  littora  circum 

"  Errantem^  Mycone  celsa,  Gyaroquc  revinxit, 

*'  Immocamque  coli  dcdit>  ct  coBtcmncrc  vcntos*."     JEn.  iii.  I.  7 j. 


'^  Rifing  amidft  the  feas  a  pleaiant  ifle 

^'  Is  tiird  by  men;,  facred  to  her  that  bare: 

"  The  Nereids,  and  th'^gean  Neptune*s  namej 

^  Which,  once  vague  floating  round  the  coafts  and  (bores,. 

**'  The  pious  god  that  wields  the  bow,  &ft  bound 

^  With  Oyaros  and  Mycone;  then  gave 

**  To  reft  unfluk^n,  and  contemn  the  winds."  Beresforin 
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Dbloi.  eontinual  embelliihments,  was  at  lafl:  efleemed  one  of  the  mod 
magnificent  edifices  of  all  Greece.  It  flood  at  the  entrance  of  a 
large  and  beautiful  city,  built  chiefly  of  granite,  and  other  moce 
precious  marble,  which  received  additional  decorations  from  many 
different  princes,  particularly  from  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  king  of  Syria.  The  mofl  remarkable  ornaments 
of  this  city  were,  the  temple  of  Apollo,  a  theatre,  a  naumachium, 
gymnafium,  feveral  very  grand  porticos,  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  befides  a  great  number  of  altars  and  fUtues 
dedicated  to  different  gods  and  heroes.  The  oracle  here  was  efleemed 
inferior  to  none,  except  that  of  Delphi;  though  Apollo  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  refided  here  only  during  the  fummer  feafon,  taking  up 
his  winter  quarters  at  Patara,  a  city  of  Lycia. 

•*  -QiJ^is  ^bi  hybernam  Lyciam,  Xanthiquc  fluenta 
"  Dcfcriti  ac  Delum  maternam  invifit  Apollo*." 

ViRG.  ^n,  IV.  1.  143. 

It  was  cuflomary  for  the  ancients,  whenever  they  paffed  this 
ifland,  either  to  flop  at  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  offer  up  prayers  and 
facrifices  for  a  fecure  and  profperous  voyage;  or  elfe  to  make  liba- 
tions to  the  fame  purpofe  from  their  fhips.  Hence  wefind  JEneas  in 
the  temple  offering  up  thefe  fupplications : 

"  Tcmpla  Dei  faxo  venerabar  ftrufta  vetufto :  ■ 

"  Da  propriam,  Thymbraec,  domum,  da  moenia  feffis. 
«<  Da,  Pater,  Augurium,  atquc  animis  illabcrc  noftrisf.*' 

ViRG.  ^n.  iii.  I.  84. 

Ulyfles 


*  **  As  when  Apollo  wintry  Lycia  flics, 

**  And  Xanthus'  fiream,  and  his  maternal  ifle 

"  Dclos  rcvifits."  Beresford. 

f  "  There  to  the  temple  of  the  god  I  went, 

'*  And  thus  before  the  (brine  my  vows  prcfent; 

••  Give, 
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Pstos.  purifications  accounted  fufficient,  fince  the  Athenians,  fomc  time 
afterwards,  thought  it  abfolutely  ncceffary  to  drive  out  all  its 
inhabitants,  who  laboured  under  fome  ancient  pollutions.  Thefc 
people,  taking  refuge  in  Afia  Minor,  were  foon  after  recalled  by 
command  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  but  in  their  return  were  all 
mifcrably  maflacred  by  Aftacus,  a  Perfian,  who  was  fent  to  that  end 
by  Tifaphemes,  governor  of  Lydia.  Notwithftanding  this  ifland 
had  fufiered  fo  many  calamities,  it  was  never  long  before  it  arrived 
at  its  former  fplendoun  After  the  deilrudion  of  Corinth,  many  of 
the  rich  inhabitant?  flying  hither  for  refuge  with  their  moft  valuable 
tSkGts^  foon  after  their  fettlement  began  to  employ  their  wealth  ia 
trade,  which  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time  enriched  the  country  to  fo 
great  a  degree^  that  Delos  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  wealthy  cities 
of  all  Greece.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  nev/  misfortunes 
brought  it  to  a  very  low  ebb,  in  which  ftate  it  remained  till  Au^ 
guftus's  time,  under  whofe  reign  it  began  once  more  to  raife  itfelf, 
and  by  degrees  arrived  to  a  perfedt  re-eftablifhment  j  in  which  con* 
ditioa  it  remained  till  the  final  deftrudtion  of  the  heathen  religion. 
From  the  ruins,  that  remain,  one  may  eafily  perceive  the  temple  to 
have  been  a  fabric  of  the  utmoft  magnificence,  and  of  a  very  great 
extent.  It  was  built  of  Parian  marble,  of  the  Doric  order,  but 
there  is  no  forming  any  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  building,  the 
prefent  remains  being  nothing  but  a  confufed  mafs  of  broken 
columns,  cornices,  and  architraves.  Among  the  ruins  is  to  be  feen 
part  of  the  coloflal  ftatuc  of  the  deity,  to  whom  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated, which  wants  the  legs  and  head ;  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  a 
4arge  plinth,  that  in  all  probability  ferved  as  the  bafis  to  the 
ftatue,  which,  we  learn  from  the  infcription,  was  erected  by  the 
people  of  Naxos.    The  letters  are  feven  inches  high. 

6  NAHIOI 
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NASIOI  AnOAAfi  Dstoj. 

On  the  oppofite  part  of  the  plinths  is  another  Infcriptlon  in  very 
particular  charadlers,  refembiing  thofe  of  the  ancient  Tufcans,  but 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  no  other  than  very  old  Greek. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  temple  is  the  naumachium,  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  only  one  now  extant  in  the  world.  It  is  an  oval 
bafon  of  three  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  furrounded  by  a 
wall  of  about  four  feet  high,  that  is  fupported  behind  by  a  large 
mound  of  earth ;  on  the  top  of  which  is  ftanding  one  column  of 
blue  and  white  marble,  with  fomc  others  fallen  on  the  ground, 
which  fliews  it  to  have  been  adorned  all  round  with  fome  handfomc 
building.  It  was  in  all  probability  filled  with  water  by  the  fea, 
which  is  but  very  little  diftant  from  it.  Near  this  is  a  mound  of 
earth  of  a  circular  form ;  on  the  top  of  which  are  ftanding  fix  granite 
pillars,  with  feveral  others  lying  on  the  ground;  within  the  columns 
is  a  little  wall  like  that  of  the  naumachium,  in  circumference  about 
eighty  yards.  This  is  imagined  to  have  been  a  gymnafium ;  and 
indeed  there  arc  to  be  feen  not  far  from  it  two  infcriptions  mention-^ 
ing  the  office  of  gymnafiarchon,  though  they  are  much  nearer  the 
naumachium :  whether  they  have  been  tranfported  thitlier  by  fomc 
one  defirous  of  carrying  them  away  is  uncertain. 

BASIAEnS  NIKOM^IA  MTOPAAATOY 

TOT  Er  BASlAirnr  T5:EAETK0r 

NIKOMIIAOT  j:ni<I>;iNOT  rTMNASIAPXriM 

AIOSKOTPIAIIS  AIOXKOTFIA 
PAMNTFIOi:  TTMNASIAPXaN 

o  ct  Walking 
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Dblos.  '  ^  Walking  hence  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  Entirely 
cover  all  this  part  of  the  ifland,  thereby  rendering  it  incapable  of 
cmltivation  j  as  you  approach  to  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus,  you 
find  the  remains  of  a  large  building  of  Parian  marble ;  confifting  in 
part  of  a  wall,  feveral  broken  columns,  and  an  altar  adorned  with 
fheeps  heads  and  fefloons  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  and  feveral 
heaps  of  marble,  with  fome  infcriptions  not  legible.  Near  the  altar 
16  an  infcription  in  honour  of  the  ^Egyptian  deities  Sarapis,  Ifis, 
Anubis,  and  Harpocrates,  to  whom  probably  the  altiu:  was  de-*, 
dicated. 

O  -  EAAN 

ON  EPMOKPATOr  AE 
TENOMENON 

* 

APETHS  ENEKEN  KAIETSE 

XAPAniAI  ISIAI  ANOTBIAI  APHO 

-    • 

Em  lEPEAS 

AHMOKPITOr  TOT  nOATKAE 

AAHN HGEN 

H*AI£TmN  MTPXINOL  ASHNAIOS  EHOIEI 

The  ruins,  I  imagine,  anciently  to  have  formed  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  built  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus,  the  very  fpot 
where  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  born.  As  for  the  infcription 
in  honour  of  the  JEgyptiap  deities,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  cuC- 
tomary  ta  ctcGL  altars  to  many  different  divinities  in  the  fame  temple. 
From  the  fummit  of  Cynthus,  potwithftanding  it  is  a  mountain  of  no 
very  confiderable  height,  you-  have  a  very  beautiful  profpeA  not 

only 
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Rhekjea.       Having  taken  our  fill  of  admiring  the  remains  of  the  facred  city 
^  ^^^  ~'  of  Deles  we  croflcd  over  to  the  ifland  Rhekj&a,  in  a  part  where  the 

channel  is  above  two  miles  broad^  though  in  other  places  it  is  not 
above  h^lf  fo  much.     In  the  middle  are  two  little  iflands,  called  by 
the  modern  Greeks  Remiatiarii.     We  difembarked  in  a  very  fine 
harbour, ,  compofed  of  two  ancient  moles,  which  is  on  the  fide  of 
the  ifland  that  looks  towards  My  cone.      Hence  we  had  a  walk  of 
above  four  miles  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  lie  near  the 
fca-fliorc,  oppofite  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  that  part  where  the 
channel  between  the  two  iflands  is  the  narroweft.     Here  are  very 
noble  remains  confifting  chiefly  of  Parian  marble,  great  numbers  of 
broken  pillars  with  pieces  of  walk  ftanding;  but  what  is  mofl:  par- 
ticular, is  that  there  are  above  an  hundred  altars,   fome  fl:anding, 
others  fallen  to  the  ground ;  they  are  all  adorned  with  feftoons  of 
flowers,  or  grapes  and  vine  leaves,  and  flieeps  heads,  fome  of  them 
having  a  cavity  on  the  top,  others  a  plain  furface.     Befides  thefc 
are  to  be  feen  a  great  number  of  marble  fepulchres,  this  being  the 
burial-place  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delos ;  who,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
were  not  permitted  to  die  in  their  own  country.     The  ifland  of 
Rhenasa  is  above  three  times  as  large  as  Delos,  and  its  lands  in  fome 
parts  very  fertile ;  notwithftanding  which  it  is  inhabited  only  by  a 
few  flicphcrds,  who  tend  the  flocks  belonging  to  the  people  of 
Mycone,  who  once  in  two  or  three  years  fend  over  hulbandmen  to 
till  the  lands,  which  when  cultivated  produce  very  good  corn,     T^ie 
two  iflands  are  diftinguifli^d  by  the  modern  Greeks^  under  the  namies 
of  the  Great  and  Little  S'Diles. 

Returning  to  our  fliip  we  weighed  anchor,  and  in  feven  or  eight 
Paios.     hours  arrived  at  Paros  j  at  the  bottom  of  which  fl:ands  the  city  of 

Parechia, 
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PARtcHiA.  redeemed  his  father's  body,  arid  gave  it  honourable  burial.     This 

ifland  was  alfo  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Archilochus,  the  inventor 
•of  Iambic  verfe, 

*' Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  lambo*." 

HoR.  Art.  Poet.  1.  79. 

He  wrote  in  a  ftrong  and  expreffive  ftyle,  being  endowed  with  a 
natural  eloquence,  which  he  adorned  with  expreflions  of  great 
force  and  energy. 

«*  Sum  ma  in  hoc  vis  elocutionis,  cum  validae,  turn  b/cvcs,  vibrantcfquc 
*'  fcntentiae,  plurimum  fanguinis,  atquc  nervorum  f-"       Quint.  Inft.  1.  10. 

He  employed  his  great  faculties  wholly  in  fatire,  which  was  fo 
biting  and  fevere,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  they  held  his 
poetry  in  the  higheft  efteem,  yet  to  prevent  their  youth  taking  an 
ill  turn  from  the  bitternefs  and  cruelty  of  his  fentiments,  and  the 
immodefty  of  his  expreflions,  ordered  all  his  works  to  be  banifhed  the 
Spartan  dominions. 

**  Laccdasmonii  iibros  Achilochi  c  civitate  fua  cxportari  juflcrunt,  quod 
*'  corum  parum  vcrccundam,  ac  pudicam  le£tionem  arbitrabancur;  noluerunt 
'^  enim  ca  liberorum  fuorum  animos  imbuij  ne  plus  moribus  noceret^  quam 
«'  ingeniis  pradcflct  J."  Val.  Max. 

The 


♦  **  Archilochus,  with  fierce  refentment  warm'd 
^'  Was  with  his  own  fevere  Iambics  arm'd,"  Francis. 

**  t  Fie  had  great  power  of  exprefiion ;  his  fentences  at  once  ftrong,  concife,  and 
fpiritcd ;  full  of  life  and  vigour.'* 

'*  t  The  Lacedaemonians  ordered  the  books  of  Archilochus  to  be  fent  out  of  their 
country,  thinking  their  contents  not  (ufficiently  chafte  or  modeft ;  with  which  they 
^*  were  unwilling  the  minds  of  their  children  fhould  be  tainted,  and  thus  their  morsds 
^  more  injured  than  their  genius  improved.'^. 


cc 
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AvTirAEos,     Hence,  in   our  long  boat,  we  crofled  a  ftreight  a  mile  broad 

to  the  illand  of  Antiparos,  which,  though  otherwife  inconfider- 
able,  contains  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  natural  coriofitjr  in  the 
whde  world.  This  is  the  famous  grotto,  in  which  the  water,  that 
drips  through  the  rock,  is  petrified,  and  changed  into  a  fort  of 
chryftaL  It  is  a  vail  cavem  of  an  unknown  depth,  fince  no  one 
has  ever  yet  had  the  courage  to  go  down  to  the  bottom.  I  and  my 
company  penetrated  as  far  as  any  body  had  ever  been;  which  was 
about  one  hundred  fathoms,  as  we  judged  from  the  length  of  the 
ropes,  that  we  had  to  aflift  us  in  our  defcent.  It  is  very  (hock* 
ingi  and  not  without  danger,  there  being  terrible  precipices  on  each 
fide ;  fo  that  if  the  rope,  which  you  hold,  fhould  break,  you  would 
never  be  heard  of  more.  The  defcent  is  in  fome  places  perpendi* 
cular,  in  others  you  walk  upon  the  edge  of  a  rock  not  above  half  a 
foot  broad,  where  the  greateft  advantage  you  have  is  your  not  being 
able  to  fee  the  abyfs  beneath.  At  laft,  with  fome  difiiculty,  we 
defcended  as  far  as  we  had  any  encouragement  from  our  guides  to 
venture;  who  to  the  number  of  about  thirty  attended  us  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands.  The  outward  mouth  of  the  cave  is  at  the  top 
of  an  high  mountain  five  miles  diftant  from  the  village  of  Antiparosj 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  capacious  arch,  in  the  inner  part  of  which 
is  an  hole  leading  to  the  cavern  beneath.  On  one  fide  of  the  arch  is 
k  Latin  infcription  about  feventy  years  old,  in  memory  of  iflonfieur 
'J*:  Nointel,  the  French  ambaflador ;  who  in  his  return  from  Con- 
^♦'vj.rmoplc  vifited  this  moft  curious  miracle  of  nature,  as  he  ftiles  it 
i-'j  the  infcription.  After  we  had  got  over  the  fatigues  of  the  de- 
'Mut,  we  entered  into  a  fpacious  hall,  from  the  roof  and  fides  of 
viildk  L?.ng  large  bodies  of  petrefied  w^ter,  in  the  fhape  of  icicles  j 

fome 
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Antipa&os.  confiderable  fpace  of  time.     After  our  refurredion  we  mounted 

upon  aiTes,  and  made  the  beft  of  our  way  towards  the  village  of 
Antiparos,  which  is  fituated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fea-fhore. 
The  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred,  are  all 
Greeks;  their  village  is  of  a  circular  figure,  furrounded  by  a  pretty 
high  wall,  to  defend  them  againft  the  Maltefe  privateers;  who  fre- 
quently commit  all  forts  of  depredations  in  the  adjacent  ides,  par- 
ticularly in  Paros,  which  they  ufually  make  their  winter  quarters. 
At  our  entrance  into  the  village  the  people  flocked  out  to  fee  us ; 
even  the  houfe  tops  were  full  of  fpeftators,  gazing  at  fuch  extraor- 
dinary  hgures  as  we,  who  were  in  drefles  they  were  not  accuftomed 
to,  appeared  to  be.  The  ifland  is  not  of  an  unfruitful  foil,  pro- 
ducing corn  fufficient  for  the  fuftenance  of  its  inhabitants.  Hence 
.  returning  to  our  fhip  we  fet  fail  with  a  brifk  gale  of  wind,  which 
gave  us  n  opportunity  of  faying  with  Statins, 

"  Jam  Paros,  Olcarofque  latent,  jam  raditur  alta 
"  Lcmnos,  ct  a  tcrgo  dccrcfcit  Bacchica  Naxos."    , 

Stat.  AchilJ.  ii. 

Ol£  AROS  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  little  confideration,  known  at  prefent 
QuiNiMi*  u^d^^  *^^  name  of  Quiniminio;  but  Naxos,  both  for  its  extent 
and  fertility,  may  be  jufl:ly  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  Cyclades.  It 
was  called  Naxos  from  a  Carian  general,  who,  with  a  large  body  of 
his  countrymen,  pofleflTed  himfelf  of  the  ifland.  It  was  called  alfo 
Dia,  which,  as  Stephanus  aflTures  us,  was  a  name  common  to  feveral 
other  iflands. 

Steph^  in  voce  a!ou 

Here 


NIO. 

Naxos. 
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Here  the  ungrateful  Thefeus  forfook  his  preferver  Ariadney  as  fhe    Naxoi. 
was  afleep  near  a  fountain,  not  far  from  the  fea-fhore.    Her  furprize, 
when  (he  awoke,  is  not  ill  exprefled  by  Catullus,  de  Nuptiis  Pelei 
et  Thetidos. 

"  Namquc  fluentifono  profpeftans  Utorc  Diae 
"  Thcfca  ccdcntcm  cclcri  cum  claffc  tuetur 
<'  Indomitos  in  corde  gerens  Ariadna  furores : 
•'  Nccdum  ctiam  fcfc  quae  vifit  vifcrc  credit, 

"  Utpote  fallaci  quae  turn  primum  excita  fomno 

^'  Defcrum  in  fola  miferam  fc  ccrnic  arena*.'*      Cat.  Ca.  Ixii.  1.  52. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  people  of  Naxos  were  lonians,  origin- 
ally defcended  from  the  Athenians.  Under  the  reign  of  Darius 
king  of  Perfia,  ibme  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  being  banifhed  the 
ifland  for  attempting  to  eftablifh  in  it  an  arbitrary  government,  fled 
to  Miletus ;  where  they  implored  the  affiflance  of  Ariftagoras,  who 
governed  that  city  in  the  abfence  of  Hiftiaeus ;  who  at  that  time 
attended  at  Darius'  court ;  telling  him  that  if  he  would  furnifh  them 
with  troops  and  (hipping,  they  would  engage  without  difficulty  to 
fubdue  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  and  put  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 

kings 


^^  There  Ariadne,  rack'd  with  amorous  pains, 

"  On  Naxos'  billow-beaten  (bore  complains; 

'*  And  eyes  the  rapid  bark  that  bears  away 

**  Her  pcrjur'd  Thefeus  o'er  the  diftant  fea: 

**  Though  golden  fleep  no  more  her  fcnfe  deceives, 

*'  She  fcarce  the  horror  of  the  fcene  believes ; 

**  Scarce  thinks  herfelf  the  wretch  which  now  the  ftands; 

*'  A  baplefs  wretch  forfook  in  defert  lands."  Akok. 
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Najcos.  kings  of  Pcrfia.  Ariftagoras  communicating  the  projed  to  Artapher- 
nes  brother  of  Darius,  was  without  delay  fuppUed  with  two  hundred 
fhips,  under  the  command  of  Megabyzus,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Perfian  nobility,  and  fon  in  law  to  Darius ;  who  was  ordered,  how- 
ever, to  follow,  in  every  thing,  the  inftrudlions  of  Ariftagoras ;  and 
he  took  upon  himfelf  the  whole  conduct  of  the  enterprize.  Mega* 
byzus  refenting  the  limitation  of  his  command,  and  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  imperious  temper  of  his  aflbciate,  formed  a  fcheme  for 
his  ruin.  To  this  end  he  fecretly  gave  notice  to  the  Naxians,  that 
the  Perfian  fleet,  which  at  that  time  lay  at  anchor  at  Chios  waiting 
for  fome  reinforcement,  was  intended  to  invade  their  ifland.  The 
Naxians,  improving  the  advantage  of  this  information,  put  them- 
felves  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  defence,  that  the  Perfians,  after  having  wafted 
their  provifions,  and  haraflcd  their  forces  in  an  unfuccefsful  liege 
of  the  capital  city  for  above  four  months,  were  obliged  to  make  a 
moft  fhameful  retreat.  Ariftagoras  after  this  bad  fuccefs,  fearing 
to  return  among  the  Perfians,  thought  the  only  means  to  procure 
his  own  fafety  would  be  to  perfuade  the  lonians  to  a  general  revolt ; 
to  which  making  ufe  of  his  authority  in  the  country,  he  banifhed  the 
Perfians,  and  reftored  all  the  cities  to  their  ancient  privileges, 
putting  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  who  in  grati- 
tude declared  him  their  general,  and  uniting  themfelves  in  a  league 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  The  juftice  of  the  caufe  did 
not,  however,  meet  with  its  deferved  fuccefs ;  fince  the  war  was  ended 
after  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  by  the  utter  deftrudion  of  Miletus,  and  the 
tragical  deaths  of  Ariftagoras  and  Hiftiaeus ;  the  former  of  whom 
was  maifacred  by  his  own  partizans,  and  the  other,  by  command  of 
Artapherne^,  ended  his  day  on  a  crofs.    About  ten  years  afterwards 

Datis 
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Naxos.  The  foundations  alfo  are  ftill  extant,  together  with  feveral  broken 
columns  and  other  fragments,  that  ^fliew  it  to  have  been  no  def- 
picable  building.  The  inhabitants  of  Naxos  are  all  Greeks  except 
the  Vaivode,  who  is  generally  a  Mahometan.  They  live  in  feveral 
fmall  towns  and  villages,  the  xhief  of  which  bears  the  fame  name  as 
the  ifland. 

Before  we  came  up  with  Lemnos,  we  difcovered  on  our  left  hand 

«cTRos.  the  ifland  of  Scyros,  famous  for  the  death  of  Thefeus,  and  the 
retreat  of  Achilles  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  for  the  moft  part 
barren  and  rocky,  whence  Statius  juftly  gives  it  the  epithet  of  Scopu- 
lofa.  Its  hills,  however,  produce  a  confiderable  quantity  of  wine, 
which  is  almoft  the  only  commodity  in  the  country.  The  ifland 
was  anciently  under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  who  had  a  temple 
or  ftatue  near  the  fea-lhore. 

'^  Magis  indubitata,  magifque 
*'  Scyros  crat,  placidique  fupcr  Tritonia  cuftos 
"  Littoris."  Stat.  Achill.  li. 

The  prefent  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Greeks,  live  in  one  village, 
called  St.  Georgio  di  Scyro,  by  which  name  indeed  the  whole  ifland 
is  fet  down  in  the  charts  of  the  feamen. 

Before  we  had  well  loft  fight  of  Scyros,  we  found  ourfelves  not 
far  diftant  from  Lemnos,  which  ifland,  though  it  is  called  by  the 
trading  nations  Stalimene,  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks  retains 
its  ancient  name.  It  was  alfo  called  Dipolis,  from  its  two  cities 
Hephaeftia  and  Myrrhina.  The  former,  which  was  the  capital, 
had  its  denomination  from  *H(pa/foV,  or  Vulcan;  to  whom  pecu-- 
liar  honours  were  paid  in  this  ifland,    this  being   the  place   of 

his 
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intercourfe  with  the  other  children  of  the  Pelafgians,  againft  whom 
they  imbibed  from  their  cradles  a  moft  inveterate  hatred.  The 
Lemnians,  dreading  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  divifion,  maflacred 
all  the  Athenian  women,  together  with  their  children.  It  was  not, 
however,  long  that  the  divine  vengeance  fufFered  fuch  an  ad  of 
barbarity  to  remain  unpunifhed ;  their  women  became  barren,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  blafled,  and  the  whole  produd  of  the  country  was 
for  feveral  years  utterly  deftroyed.  The  people,  labouring  unda: 
thefe  extremities,  had  recourfe  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
and  were  informed  by  the  Pythia,  that  their  country  would  never  be 
freed  from  its  calamities,  till  they  had  made  ample  fatisfadtion  to 
the  Athenians  for  the  injury  done  them  in  the  rape  and  murder 
of  their  daughters.  The  Lenmians,  upon  this,  fent  difpatches  to 
Athens,  defiring  the  Athenians  to  name  what  fatisfadion  thef 
thought  adequate  to  their  injury;  but  this  people  making  demands 
which  the  others  were  incapable  of  fatisfying,  the  ambaffadors  were 
obliged  to  return  without  fuccefs  in  their  negotiation.'  The  famine 
therefore,  fUll  continuing,  fwept  off  the  greateft  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  remsdnder  of  whom,  fome  ages  afterwards,  were 
put  to  the  fword  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  conduA  of  MiltiadeB, 
fon  of  Cimon.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  race  known  only  by  its 
vices  and  cruelties.  But  the  mod  celebrated  barbarity^  committed 
by  the  people  of  Lemnos,  was  the  maflacre  of  all  the  male  inha- 
bitants by  the  enraged  females,  except  king  Thoas,  who  was  pre« 
ferved  by  the  piety  of  iiis  daughter  Hypfipyle.  The  ftory  is  told 
at  length  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  in  his  firil  book,  and  Statius  in  the 
fifth  Thebaid.  From  thefe  repeated  inftances  of  barbarity  it  became 
a  proverbial  expreflion  among  the  Greeks,  when  they  mentioned  any 
piece  of  cruelty  of  the  mofl  fhocking  nature,  to  fay,  it  was  equal  to 

that 
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Mount  Athos,  called  at  prefent  Monte  Santo,  or  the  Hoty 
Mountain,  is  fituated  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Len\aos,  from  whence 
Statius,  Theb.  s* 


" .  Ingcnti  tellurcm  proximus  umbra 
**  Vcftit  AthoSj  ncmorumquc  obfcurat  imagine  pontum  *• 
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It  is  named  the  Holj  Mountsin  from  a  large  convent  of  Caloyers, 
who,  living  there  with  great  aufterity,  are  highly  reverenced  by  the 
members  of  the  Greek  church. 
Iic»R09.  Leaving  on  our  left  hand  the  ifland  of  Imbros,  we  came  to  an 
anchor  under  the  firft  caftle  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  order  to  wait  the 
opportunity  of  a  fair  wind  for  the  paflage  of  the  Streights.  Imbros 
was  known  by  the  ancients  under  its  prefent  denomination ;  it  was 
confecrated  to  Mercury  and  the  Cabirian  deities,  which  latter  were 
alfo  worfhipped  at  Samothrace,  not  far  diftant  from  Imbros.  Hence 
the  ifland  was  called  *Iipas,  or  the  Divine.  It  was  conquered  by 
Otanes,  general  under  Darius,  but  delivered  afterwards  from  the 
Perfian  yoke  by  the  viaorious  arms  of  the  Macedonians,  who  were 
expelled,  after  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  by  Attains  king  of  Per- 
gamus.  The  face  of  the  ifland  is,  for  the  moft  part,  covered  with 
mountains,  which  are  diverfiiied  by  many  beautiful  vallies,  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  Ita  inhabitants  are  all  Greeks^ 
who  live  in  four  villages,  the  chief  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
Imbros. 

The 


*^  The  cloud- eapt  Athos,  from  his  kngthening  fteq>j 
^  Overlooks  our  i0c;  his  grores  a'crilude  the  deep.'* 
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Thraciah  to  retreat  in  diforder,  tod  being  got   out  of  the  reach  of  their 
^N  "u7.     enemies,  were  left  to  raife  new  forces,  and  form  new  invafions  at 
^  ■v—'^  thejr  leifure.     It  was,  however,  different  in  refpeft  to  their  allies, 
whofe  countries  lying  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Scythians  were 
totally  ruined  and  deftroyed.     It  was  in  this  light  that  the  Scythians 
looked  upon  Miltiades,  ignorant  of  his  projed  of  cutting  down  the 
bridge,  which,  had  it  been  executed,  not  a  Perfian  had  efcaped  out 
of  their  hands.     Invading  therefore  the  Cherfonefus,    and  having 
forced  the  fortifications,  they  penetrated  into  the  country,  bringing 
with  them  nothing  but  ruin  and  defolation.     The  wife  Athenian, 
.  however,  forefecing  the  impending  ftorm,  thought  proper  to  retire; 
to  which  end  embarking  on  board  his  fleet,  which  confided  in  five 
(hips,  together  with  his  wife  Egifipyle,  daughter  of  Olorus  king  of 
Thrace,  who  was  mother  to  the  celebrated  Cimon,  he  (ailed  for 
Athens.     After  the  retreat  of  the  Scythians  he  was  recalled  by  his 
fubjeds,  but  thinking  it  unadvifable  to  retxun  to  a  country  open  to 
every  incurfion  of  an  enemy,  he  declined  the  government;    and 
ellablifhing  himfelf  at  Athens^  gained  a  name  among  the  moft  illuftri« 
ous  generals,  by  the  great  viftory  which  was  obtained  under  his 
conduft  over  the  Perfians  in  the  plains  of  Marathon. 
Hbllb*        At  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont  are  two  caftles,  the  one 
in  Europe,  the  other  on  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Afia,  diflant  three 
leagues,^  called  by  the  Turks  Gieni  Iflar,  or  New  Caftles.     They  are* 
of  little  ftrength,  being  defended  only  by  a  common  wall  without 
any  rampart,   or  other  fortification  capable  of  refifting  any  attack 
either  by  fea  or  land.     What  renders  them  moft  formidable  is  a  tier 
of  brafs  cannon  of  an  immenfe  fize;  which  fweep  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  would  very  much  annoy  a  fleet,  that  was  to  pafs 
within  their  reach.     The  length  of  thefe  cannon  is  nothing  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  the  widenefs  of  the  bore^  in  which  a  man  may  feat  him-  Hills* 
fclf  without  the  leaft  difficulty.  They  are  always  kept  loaded  with  ■  *'?'^^'  j 
ftone  ihot,  and  pointed  in  a  proper  elevation  to  take  the  Ihip  exadlly 
between  wind  and  water.  They  would,  however,  be  of  little  or  no 
fervice  after  the  firft  difcharge;  fince  as  they  have  no  carriages,  but 
are  fixed  in  the  ground,  they  would  take  fo  much  time  in  rechargingt 
that  the  enemy  would  be  out  of  their  reach  before  they  could  give 
him  a  fecond  volley. 

About  ten  leagues  higher  up  the  Hellefpont  (land,  oppofite  to  each 
other,  two  cafUes,  called  by  the  Turks  Efchi  Ifa,  or  Old  Caftles,  of 
the  fame  ilru£ture  as  the  former,  but  fomething  more  confiderable 
in  this  refpe£t,  that  they  are  diflant  from  one  another  no  more  than 
a  mile  and  half,  fo  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  a  fleet  to  pafs 
without  receiving  the  Ihot  of  both  fortrefles.     The  governors  of  the 
upper  caftles,  who  have  the  title  of  Difdor,  keep  a  ftri£k  watch  both 
by  day  and  night,  no  Ihip  being  fufiered  to  pafs  in  their  return  from 
Gonftantinople,  without  coming  to  an  anchor  under  the  caftle  of 
Afia,  and  being  fearched  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  to 
prevent  the  efcape  of  flaves  j  which,  till  that  cuftom  was  pradifed 
happened  continually. 

About  two  miles  above  thefe  caftles  were  fituated  the  ancient  Sutos  and' 

cities   of  Sestos    and    Abydos,    as  is  to  be  judged  from   the   ^*^'^®** 

account  in  Herodotus,  who  fays,  they  were  diftant  from  each  other 

no  more  than  feven  ftadia;  and  as  the  Hellefpont  is  in  this  place 

only  of  that  breadth,  ^this  muft  undoubtedly  be  the  fituation  of  thofe 

cities,  which  were  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  amorous  intercourfe 

<3!f'Hero  and  Leander,  a  young  man  of  Abydos.     It  had  been  his 

cuftom  for  fome  time  to  fwim  over  the  Hellefpont  by  night,  by 

^•^Uch  he  carried  on  his  intrigue  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy.     But 

being 
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SBiTot  and  being  detained  at  home  by  continued  tempefts,  that  prevented  his 
paflage,  and  feeling  a  lover's  impatience,  he  trufted  himfelf  to  the 
fea  before  the  ftorms  were  entirely  abated,  and  was  drowned.  This 
ftory  is  very  well  reprefented  upon  the  reverfe  of  a  medal  of  Nerva, 
in  the  Grand  Duke's  coHedlion ;  where  is  the  figure  of  Leander  fwim- 
ming,  preceded  by  Cupid ;  •  who,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand^  leems 
to  dire£t  him  in  his  courfe.  Before  him  is  the  tower  of  Seftos,  on 
the  top  of  which  ftands  the  enamoured  prieftefs,  impatient  for  the 
arrival  of  her  lover.  Statius  alfo,  in  Epithalamio  Stella:  et  Violaa* 
tillae,  introduces  Cupid  fpeaking  in  the  following  manner: 

^«  Vidi  ct  Abydeni  juvcnis  certantia  remis 

'^  Brachiaj  laudavique  manusj  et  &pe  natanti 

«  Praeluxi/*  Sylv.  L  !•• 

Thefe  ftreights  are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Darda^ 
nelles.  It  was  between  Seftos  and  Abydos  that  Xerxes  crofled  theie 
ftreights,  upon  a  bridge  of  fix  hundred  and  feventy-four  (hips,  be- 
ginning at  Abydos  on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  and  ending  on  the  European 
fide  between  Seftos  and  Madita.  Soon  after  it  was  finifhed,  it  was 
broken  by  violent  ftorms  j  which,  fo  enraged  the  haughty  Perfian, 
that  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  give  the  fea  an  hundred  ftripes^ 
and  threw  into  it  a  pair  of  chains  as  a  punilhment  for  prefuming  to 
oppofe  itfelf  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  fo  great  a  monarch.  He 
afterwards  caufed  all  thofe  who  had  been  employed  in  the  building 

the  bridge  to  have  their  heads  ftruck  off,  and  giving  orders  to  have 

.  » 

a  new  one  inftantly  made,  paffed  it  at  the  head  of  his  immenfe  forces. 
He  after  had  a  defign  of  cutting  through  the  ifthmus,  that  joins 
Mount  Athos  to  the  continent,  and  upon  that  occafion  wrote  a  formal. 

letter 
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letter  to  the  mountain,^  giving  it  to  underftand,  that  if  it  offered  any  Sssrot  and 
oppofition  to  his  defign,  he  would  order  it  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  and  '_  -^-   *j 
cad  into  the  fea. 

«^  Talcs  fama  canit  tumidum  fuper  aequora  Xcrxcxn 

^'  ConftruxiiTe  vias^  multutn  cum  pontibus  aufus 

"  Europamquc  Afias,  Scftonquc  admovit  Abydo, 

*'  Inccflitquc  fretum  rapidi  fuper  Hcllcfponti 

"  Non  curutxi,  zepbyrumquc  timcns,  cum  vela,  ratefquc 

«  In  medium  dcfcrrct  Athon*/'  Luc.  PharC  L.  ii.  1.  60a. 

About  twenty  miles  above  Seftos  and  Abydos  (of  which  cities  there 
are  not  the  leaft  remains)  is  fituated  the  town  of  Gallipoli,  which  Gallipoh. 
with  a  fmall  alteration  preferves  its  antient  name  Callipolis,  which  it 
received  from  its  founder  Callias  an  Athenian.  It  is  at  prefent  a 
large  and  flourifhing  city,  enriched  by  commerce,  and  inhabited  by 
fifteen  thoufand  people,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews;  the  former  of 
which  are  in  much  the  greater  number.  The  city  is  near  four 
miles  in  compafs,  the  houfes  well  built,  and  adorned  with  beautiful 
gardens.  It  has  a  fpacious  mole  for  the  fecurity  of  fliips,  com- 
manded by  a  callle,  which,  like  moil  of  the  Turkifh  fortifications^ 

18 


*  ^*  Such  was  the  road  that  haughty  Xerxes  made, 
^  When  o'er  the  Heilerpont  his  bridge  he  laid. 
^  Vaft  was  the  ta(k,  and  daring  the  defign, 
^*  Europe  and  Afia's  diftant  (bores  to  join, 
**  And  make  the  world's  divided  parts  combine : 
*^  Proudly  he  pafs'd  the  flood  tumultuous  o*er, 
^  Fearlefs  of  waves  that  beat,  and  winds  that  roar: 
^  Then  fpread  his  fails,  and  bid  the  coaft  obey, 
'^  And  through  mid  Athos  find  bis  fleet  a  waft't  Rowe. 
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Galufolx.  ig.Ia  a  ¥ery  nunous  coiiditicui«.  Near  the  cafUe  are  the  remains  of 
'  two  arfenala-  or  docks,  which  ferved  for  the  reception  cf  gallics  in 
the  time  of  the  Chriftians.  Not  fax  from  hence  is  the  bezeftein  or 
market,  a  large  building;  the  roof  of  which,  being  compofed  of 
feveral  fmall  cupnioes  covered  with  lead,  has  a  good  cffcQ,  at  a 
diftance.  The  cowitry  all  round  Gallipoli  is  a  perfeA  garden ; 
it  is  covered  with  many  different  forts  of  firuit  trees,  watered  by 
feveral  fmall  rivulets,  and  produdive  of  every  thing,,  that  can  con- 
duce to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  its  inhabitants.  This  dty  is  the  feat  of  a 
Greek  bilhopric,  which  preferment  is  in  the  diipofal  of  the  arch- 
biffaop  of  Kteaclea^ 

'  After  having  been  detained  by  contrary  winds  under  the  new 
caftle  of  Romdia  for  the  ijpace  of  four  days,  during  which  time  our 
chief  diverfion  was '  fliooting,  which  afforded  us  a  great  deal  of 
amulement,  as  the  Cherfbnefus  abounds  in  all  forts  of  game,  with 
the  firft  favourable  breeze  we  paffed  the  HeUefpont  m  two  days, 
coming  to  an  anchor  the  firft  night  under  the  old  European  caftle. 
As  ovir  paflagc  was  but  flow,  we  had  the  better  opporttmity  of 
adrnking  the  agreeable  profpeds,  dtat  prefenced  themfelves  to  us 
©»  every  part,  and  fixing  the  fituations  of  thofc  cities,  which  are 
JK)w  to  be  found  only  in  the  works  of  ancient  authors.  Beyond 
GaHipoKr  the  fli  eights  begin  to  vnden  by  degrees,  till  you  enter  the 
Mar  di    Mar  di  MARMORii,  or  the  Propontis,  as  it  is  amciently  called, 

Marmora,  f^^^  being  the  fea  before  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  which  is  divided 
fiom  it  by  the  Thracian  Bolphorus;.  at  the  entrance  of  which  ilands 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empiK.  In  two  days  more,  by  the  help 
of  a  light  foutherly  wind,  we  reached  Conftantinople,  which  is 
diftant  by  fea  from  Gallipoli  thirty-five  leagues.  The  coaft  of 
£u90pe  bordering  upon  the  Propontis  afibrds  the  mdft  agreeable 

6  profpe^ 
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profpcd  imagmaWe;  tht  whole  country  is  divided  into  towns,  vil-    Ma»  oi 
4i^es,  gardens,  corn-fields,  with  »ow  and  then  a  fmall  rivulet  glidiag  «     ^^^'^J 
through  a  fliady  valley,  feeming  as  if  it  were  placed  there  on  pur- 
pofe  to  diverfify  the  objefls.      The  chief  towns  in  this  earthly 
paradife  are,  Rhodostq,  Heraclea,  and  Selim^RIA,  wkh  feveral 
^  others  of  lefs  fiote.    RjHODQSTO  is  a  city  of  ne^  th?  fame  extent  a3  Rhomsto. 
Gallipoli,  built  on  die  fide  of  a  hill  at  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  gulph, 
that  bears  its  name.     The  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the  Chriftiaos, 
who  are  ^very  numerous,  live  here  in  great  liberty;  having  JS^aay 
churches,  which  are  under  the  dependance  of  the  archbiihop  of 
Heraclea,  who  makes  his  refidence  in  this   city.     ^There  are  6£^ 
teen  mofques  for  the  Mahometans,  and  Several  baths  ef  m^iffatat 
good  ftru^ure,  which  conduce  very  much  to  Che  ornameot  of 
the  city, 

Heraclea  is  fituated  upon  the  feat^h^m,  at  about  iieven  miles  di{^  Hft&ACLtA. 
tance  from  Rhodofto.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Perindius,  and 
refunded  its  ancient  name  Heraclea,  under  the  Grecian  emperors. 
It  was  once  a  very  flouriihing  and  powerful  city,  and  was  prefented 
with  the  fovereignty  of  Byzanthim  by  Septimius  Severus;  v^ho 
puniflied  that  city  for  having  adhered  to  the  party  of  Pefcennius 
Niger.  It  has  a  large  and  fpacious  port,  though  at  prcfent  very 
little  eommerce  with  foreign  nations.  In  the  walls  of  the  houfes 
are  inferted  feveral  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  fuch  as  capitals 
of  pillars,  broken  bafs-relievos,  infcriptions  on  marble,  which  iu& 
ficiently  fliew  its  former  grandeur.  It  is  now  equally  inhabited 
by  Greeks  and  Turks,  with  fome  few  families  of  Jews,  who  live 
unmolefted  by  the  Maliometans,  who  in  the  neighbouifiood  of 
Conftantinople  axe  more  affable  than  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
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SiLiMBRiA.      Selimbria  is  an  ancient  city,  a  day^s  journey  diftant  from  the 

metropolis,  inhabited  moftly.  by  Turks.  The  other  towns  upon  the 
coaft  are  Zoreu,  Buiuc  Zefme,  and  Cuzuc  Zefmd,  which  with  fevend 
other  villages  are  full  of  inhabitants  invited  thither  by  the  beauty  of 
the  country  and  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  climate.  Being  fatisfied 
with  admiring  the  agreeable  Htuations  of  thefe  places,  we  began  to  per- 

eoKSTAK-  ceive  the-innumerable  fpires  of  the  diftant  city  of  Const  antinoplb, 
raiting  themfelves  by  degrees  from  out  of  the  water.  I  ihall  not 
pretend  to  give  an  exadl  defcription  of  this  great  city,  more  efjpNecially 
as  it  has  already  employed  many  authors  of  fuperior  talents,  among 
whom  Petrus  Gillius  has  the  charaAer  o(  having  written  with;  the 
moft  veracity.  Without,  therefore,  enlarging  upon  the  advantage  of 
itB  lituation,  and  many  other  numberlefs  beauties,  I  fhall  content 
myfelf  with  faying,  that  it  far  furpafles  all  ideas  one  may  form  to  one's 
felf  of  its  grandeur  and  magnificence.  From  every  part  one  meets 
with  new  obje&s  of  admiration*  The  diverfity  of  colours  that 
adorn  the  houfes,  the  verdure  of  lofty  cyprefles,  the  towering  height 
of  the  minarets,  which  at  a  diilance  refemble  fo  many  obelilks,,  and 
the  fplendid  domes  of  the  royal  mofques,  built  on  the  fummits^  of 
the  feven  hills,  which  this  vaft  city  contains  in  its  circuit,  form  a 
profpeft  which,  for  beauty  and  variety,  far  exceeds  the  moft  fan* 
guine  expedation.  If  the  outward  view  excites  the  admiration  of 
flrangersy  the  convenience  of  its  fituation  is  as  well  worthy  their 
iittention.  Built  upoiTa  neck  of  land  between  two  feas,  it  feems  to 
have  be^  formed  for  the  feat  of  empire,  while  its  fecure  and  fpacious 
harbour  invites  the  moft  remote  nations  to  refort  to  it,,  profiting  by 
the  advantages  of  a  flourifhing.  trade.  This  noble  iituation  was  firft 
pointed  out  to  the  Greeks  by  the  oracle  of  ApoUo,,  ordering  them,  to 
build  their  city  oppofite  to  that  of  the  blind  men.    This  injun^ion^ 
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at  firft  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  till  Paufanias  king  of  Sparta,  Comstan* 
and  dlredlor  of  the  colony,  cleared  up  the  difficulty,  affirming  that 
the  Chalcedonians  very  well  deferred  to  be  called  blind  for  having 
built  a  city  on  the  coafl  of  Afia  in  a  difadvantageous  Htuation,  op- 
polite  to  the  fineft  in  the  world.  The  Grecians  well  fatisfied  with  this 
interpretation,  employed  themfelves  immediately  in  eredling  their  city 
dircdlly  over  againft  Chalcedon,  giving  it  the  name  of  Byzantium, 
from  Byzas,  admiral  of  the  Megarean  fleet.  In  after-ages,  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  that  he  might  more  conveniently  defend  his  domini- 
ons from  the  continual  incurfions  of  the  Parthians,  tranaferred 
thither  the  feat  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  changed  its  name  to  tJix 
Tufjt^ftj  or  New  Rome;  but  his  fubjeds,  in  complaifance  to  the  emperor^ 
called  it  Conflantinople,  which  name  it  has  preferved  to-  ihia  day. 
Conftantine  being  every  day  more  and  more  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  fituation ^  fpared  no  cofl  or  pains  to  improve  it,  ran^ 
lacking  all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  and  even  Rome  itfelf  for  mate- 
rials to  embellifh  his  favourite  metropolis..  By  this  means  it  foon 
increafed  in  magnificence,  and  became  the  theme  of  moft  authors 
who  wrote  in  thofe  times ;  many  of  whom  have  defcribed  it  as  an 
habitation  more  proper  for  gods  than  men ;  but  of  all  thefe  fumptuous 
work  the  prefent  remains  are  but  very  mean  and  inconfiderable. 

Being  arrived  in  the  harbour,  we  immediately  waited  upon,  the 
Engliih  ambaffador;  who  lodged  us  in  his  palace  during  the  whole 
time  of  our  refidence  at  Gonftantinople.  i\fter  having  taken  three 
days  of  repcJfe,  being  juft  come  oflf  fo  long  and  fatiguing  a  voyage^ 
we  croffed  over  from  Galata  to  Stamboul,  in  order  to  take  a 
thorough  view  of  the  city,  in  favour  of  which  we  were  very  much 
prejudiced;  notwithftanding  we  were  informed  that  the  infide  was 
by  no  means  anfwerable  to  the  outward  magnificence.     The  walls 
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Coir  STAN-  of  the  city^  whicli  were  built  by  Conflantiae,  and  ftteagthened  by 
feveral  fquare  turrets  at  proper  jdiftances,  are  ftill  remaioing,  as  are 
many  infcriptions  mentioning  the  fucceeding  emperors  that  repaired 
4itein9  inferted  inthofe  parts  that  were  reflored  by  each  different  be- 
Xie&i£iioiu  They  were,  however,  not  long  ago  reduced  to  a  very  ruinr- 
OU8  condition,  from  the  ufual  negligence  of  the  Turks,  who  fufier 
all  their  public  buildings  to  remain  in  the  fame  ftate,  till  they  were 
xeftored  by  the  great  Ibrahim  Pacha,  laft  Grand  Vifier  to  Sultan  AchmeC 
the  Third,  a  man  of  a  public  fpirit  more  worthy  an  aneient  Roman 
than  a  Mahometan.  This  great  man  enjoyed  his  preferment  for.  the 
fpace  of  twelve  years,  all  which  time  he  emplo^d  in  repairing  the 
public  buildings,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  negligence  of  hu 
predeceflbrs ;  and  adorning  the  city  with  many  fumptuous  edifices, 
that  remain  as  monuments  of  the  generofity  of  their  founder.  He 
in  the  end  loft  his  life  (regretted  by  all  fuch  a^  can  admire  a  great 
man,  though  of  a  different  country  and  religion)  in  an  infnrreftioh 
of  an  unexampled  nature,  the  account  of  which  I  Ihall  referve  till 
another  opportunity.  But  to  return  to  my  fubjed:  Near  the  moique 
pf  Sultan  Achmet,  which  is  one  of  the  fined  buildings  in  Conftanti- 
nople,  is  the  Hippodrome,  called  by  the  Turks  the  Etmeidan,  which 
is  no  other  than  a  tranflation  of  the  ancient  name,  it  being  made  ufe 
of  at  prefent  for  exercifing  their  cavahy.  It  is  a  fpace  of  ground 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  yards  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  in  breadth ;  at  one  end  of  it  are  two  obelifks,  the  one  oi 
granite  fifty-eight  feet  high,  on  which  are  inicribed  many  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics.  The  pedeftal  is  adorned  with  bafs-relievos  of  but 
ordinary  fculpture,  reprefenting  different  adions  of  the  emperor 
Theodofius  in  relation  to  the  races,  that  were  performed  in  Ac 
Hippodrome.     In  one  place  particularly  he  is  to  be  feen  crowning 

a  figure. 
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a  figure,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  perfon  that  had  carried  off  the  Const  a  k. 
prize.  On  the  two  oppofite  faces  of  the  pedeftal  are  to  be  read 
the  two  following  infcriptions.  The  Greek  one  informs  us  that  the 
obdifk  was  raifed  from  the  ground  by  the  care  of  the  emperor 
Theodofius.  The  Latin  is  imperfed:,  there  being  two  or  three 
verfes  wanting,  which  are  buried  in  the  ground : 

KIONA  TETPAnAETPON  AEI  XeONI  KEIMENON  AXeOS 

MOTNOS  ANAZTHLAS  eETAOnOS  BASIAETS 
TOAMH2AS  nPOKAOS  EnEKEKAETO  KAI  TOSOS  E2TH 

KinN  HEAI0I2  EN  TPIAKONTA  ATXl. 

DIFFICILIS  QVONDAM  DOMINIS  PARERE  SERENIS 
IVSSVS  ET  EXTINCTIS  PALMAM  PORTARE  TYRANNIS 
OMNIA  THEVDOSIO  CEDVNT  SOBOLIQyE  PERENNI 


The  other  obelilk  is  compofed  of  fevcral  pieces  of  ftone,  and 
feems,  by  many  cavities  between  the  ftones,  to  have  been  covered 
with  brafe  plates ;  which,  together  with  its  height,  muft  have  ren- 
dered it  fuperior  to  the  former  in  magnificence.  Between  the  two 
obellfks  is  a  brazen  pillar  twelve  feet  high,  formed  by  three  fcrpents 
twifted  round  one  another ;  the  heads  of  which  being  placed  in  a 
triangular  pofition,  compofed  a  fort  of  capital.  It  is  imagined  that 
the  Golden  Tripod,  offered  as  a  prefent  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  by  the  united  body  of  Greeks,  after  the  battle  at  Platxa^ 
was  fupported  by  this  ferpentine  pillar ;  though  I  cannot  meet  with 

any  fufficlent  grounds  to  give  credit  to  fuch  a  tradition*     Sultan 

Amurat, 
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CoNSTAN-  Amurat,  one  day  paffing  this  way,  to  make  an  experiment  of  the 
ftrength  of  his  arm,  beat  off  the  head  of  one  of  the  ferpents  with  his 
topouz   (an  inftrument  which  the  Turks  make  ufe  of  when  on 
horfeback,  wearing  it  on  the  right  fide  of  their  laddie,  oppofite  to  the 
fabre) ;  after  which  his  followers,  in  imitation  of  their  fovereign,  de- 
ftroyed  the  remaining  two,  from  which  accident  the  pillar  ftill  remains 
deftitute  of  its  capital.     At  the  extremity  of  the  Hippodrome,  a  little 
beyond  the  obelilk,  compofed  of  different  pieces  of  flone,  is  a  (ingle 
column  of  the  Doric  order,  without  any  capital  or  infcription,  unlefs 
it  be  on  tlie  pedeftal,  which  is  hidden  by  fcveral  Turkifh  houfes. 
It  feems,  as  well  as  I  could  judge  with  my  eye,  to  be  about  fixty 
feet  in  height.     On  the  fide  of  the  Hippodrome,   oppofite  to  the 
mofque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  are  the  remains  of  a  very  large  palace; 
which,  notwithftanding  it  has  been  partly  rebuilt  by  the  Turks, 
according  to  their  own  tafte  pf  architefl:ure,  gives  fufficient  proof 
of  its  antiquity  by  part  of  the  walls,  and  the  ftrong  foundations, 
which  are  ilill  extant     It  is  inhabited  by  the  Zadir  Mederi,  who 
are  employed  to  guard  the  tents  and  pavilions  of  the  Grand  Signor 
and  his  court,  and  are  under  the  infpeftion  of  the  Zadir  Me^erbaflxi. 
The  mofque  on  the  other  fide,  which  was  ereAed  by  Sultan  Achmet 
the  Firft,  might  juftly  be  efteemed  a  moft  magnificent  edifice;  if  it 
were  built  more  according  to  the  rules  of  architefture ;  of  which  the 
Turks  have  not  the  leaft  knowledge.     The  figure  of  this  mofque  is  a 
fquare,  the  roof  of  it  compofed  of  one  large  flat  dome,  and  four  of  a 
lefs  fize ;  the  large  one  is  fupported  on  the  infide  by  four  marble 
columns  of  an  immenfe  thicknefs,  being  more  in  circumference  than 
beight ;  which,  though  fluted,  cannot  be  reckoned  an  imitation  of 
any  of  the  orders  of  architefture.     This  building,  however,  does 
not  want  its  beauties,  being  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  ipacious 

colonnade. 
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cblonnade,  forming  a  large  fquare;  the  pillars  of  which  are  of  a  Conatj^n. 
tolerable  proportioft,  being  of  different  forts  of  precious  marbles,  and  ''*''®'^"* 
moft  of  them  taken  from  fome  ancient  building.  Before  the  door  of 
the  mofque  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  adorned  with  iron  rails  very  hand«» 
fomely  guilt.  Except  the  Santa  Sophia,  all  the  royal  mofques 
which,  as  I  have  already  faid,  ftand  upon  the  tops  of  feven  hills^ 
are  of  much  the  fame  model,  differing  only  in  extent  and  magni«- 
ficence.  The  names  of  them  are,  the  mofque  of  Sultan  Achmet,  that 
of  Validd  Sultan^  of  Sultan  Solyman,  of  Sultan  Mehemet,  of  Sultaa 
Bajazet,  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  of  Santa  Sophia,  which  lad  is  the  Metros 
poUtan,  and  held  in  the  moA:  veneration  by  tlie  Mahoihetans,  it  not 
being  permitted  Chriftians  to  enter  it  under  any  pretence  whatfoever^ 
unlefs  by  a  particular  licence  from  the  hand  of  the  Qrand  Signor; 
whereas  the  admittance  into  the  others  is  not  attended  with  the  leaft 
difficulty.  This  great  building  (which  was  formerly  of  a  muck 
larger  extent,  till  the  Tuiks  deftroyed  great  part  of  it,  prefenring 
for  their  own  ufe  only  the  body  of  the  church)  owed  its  fbundatioa 
to  the  em{)eror  Juftlnian,  who  lived  alfo  to  fee  it  finifked  in 
the  year  of  Chriil  five  hundred  and  fifty-feven*  It  was  by  him 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Wifdom  of  God ;  whence  it  took  its  name  of 
JSanta  Sophia,  which  it  has  preferved  without  the  leaft  alteration  to 
tills  day.  The  fabric  is  entirely  Gothic,  yet  in  that  ftile  of  building 
may  be  efteemed  a  mafler-piece  of  architedure.  The  figure  of  this 
^fice  is  a  ibrt  of  hexagon,  having  fix  fironta  and  as  many  doors,  twa 
of  which  at  ftoknt  are  walled  up.  It  is  adorned  both  on  the  out  and 
infide  with  the  moft  precious  marbles,  its  founder  having  fpared 
neither  piuns  nor  cod  to  render  it  a  building  of  as  much  grandeilt: 
as  the  age  he  lived  in  would  admit  of.     The  chief  entrance  is 

formed  ia  the  manner  of  a  portico,  though  but  iU-defigned,  adding 
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Cow  IT  jiif.  little  to  the  magnificence  of  the  whole.     The  infide  of  the  church  is 
very  large  and  fpacious,    being,  according  to  moft  authors,  twa 
hundred  and  fixty  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  eighty  high,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  in  breadth:   which  proportions  I  can  neither 
pretend  to  affure  nor  difprove,  it  being  upon  no  account  whatever 
permitted  Chriftians  to  fatisfy  themfelves  in  a  curiofity  of  that  na« 
ture.     The  dome  is  different  from  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  our  moden^ 
buildings,   being  a  much   lefs  portion  of  a  circle  ;    which  fron^ 
without  gives  it  but  an  indifferent  appearance,  though,  when  you 
are  under  it,  it  has  no  iil-effeQ.     The  cavity  of  the  dome  is  adorned 
with  a  Gothic  mofaic,  as  are  all  the  walls  of  the  mofque,  reprefent- 
ing  founts,  croffes,    and  other  fymbols  of  the  Chriftian  religion; 
which  the  Turks  have  been  fo  far  firom  deftroying,  that  they  have 
endeavoured  to  repair  the  ruined  parts  of  it,  by  painting  it  according^ 
to  the  model  of  what  is  remaining.     The  body  of  the  church  is* 
ibrrounded  by  a  portico  of  two  ftories  high,  fupported  by  many^ 
fine   pillars    of  porphyry,   verd    antique,,  iallo    antique,    granite, 
&c.  which  have  been  colle£feed  from  many  different  buildings ;  a& 
may  be  eafily  concluded  from  their  difproportion  one  to  another>^ 
being  of  many  different  dimenfions,  though  placed  all  in  the  fame 
rank.     The  arches  fupported  by  the  lower  columns  are  fkid  to  be 
fixty-fix  feet  in  height,  and  thofe  above  about  forty.     On  the  fides- 
ef  the  lower  portico  arc  feveral  fmaH  rooms,  which  undoubtedly 
ferved   as  chapels,   when  the  church  was  ii>   the   bands  of  the 
Chriftians.     The  pavement  is  at  prefent  covered  with  fine  mats, 
which  are  the  only  ornament  of  the  mofque;  unlefs  one  may  reckon 
as  fuch  an  innumerable  quantity  of  lamps  of  very  ordinary  workman^ 
ihip.     At  a  finall  diftance  from  Santa  Sophia  is  a  building,  which^. 
confidering  the  architediire  is  Turkiih,  is  by  no  ^peans  contempt-^ 
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iblc.  It  is  open  on  all  fides,  and  the  roof  of  it,  which  is  compofed  Const  an. 
of  feveral  fmall  domes,  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars.  Here  feverai 
princes  of  the  blood  have  been  buried,  whofe  fucceflbrs  have  ereded 
this  building  in  memory  of  their  untimely  deaths,  many  of  them 
having  finifhed  their  days  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The 
number  of  mofques,  befides  the  royail  ones^  in  this  vaft  and  populous 
city,  exceeds  two  hundred,  being  all  of  them  built  of  ftone,  and 
adorned  with  lofty  minarets,  which  is  a  foit  of  fteeple  in  the  form 

* 

,of  a  column,  ending  towards  the  tc^  in  a  cone.  A  little  before  it 
l)cgins  to  take  its  conic  figure,  it  is  furrounded  by  a  gallery,  from 
which  an  ecclefiaftical  oflScer,  called  Mefin,  fummons  the  Mahomc* 
tans  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  houri  to  come  and  pay  their 
devotions  to  God  and  their  prophet  Mahomet.  The  other  public 
ornamental  buildings  arc  the  ghans,  the  bagnios,  and  the  bezefteio. 
The  ghans  are  large  fabrics  of  ftone  built  for  the  reception  of  travellers, 
and  are  reckoned  to  the  number  of  three  hundred;  there  being  befide 
the  public  ones  feveral  ghans  belon^ng  to  private  perfons,  who 
gain  a  pretty  confiderable  revenue  by  the  contributions  of  the 
lodgers.  The  bagnios  are  on  the  fame  footing  as  the  ghans,  and 
pretty  near  the  fame  number;  thefe  ferve  the  Turks  to  cleanfe 
themfelves  in  after  any  pollution,  and  very  frequently  are  made  ufe 
of  only  for  their  pleafure,  bathing  being  very  much  in  vogue  in 
all  thefe  countries.  The  bezeft^in  is  a  large  building,  compofed 
of  a  fpacious  dome  fupported  by  eight  pilafters,  which  form  the 
center  of  four  galleries,  making  altogether  the  exad  figur^e  of  a 
Greek  crofs.  Thefe  galleries  are  filled  with  fhopkeepers,  who  have 
their  {hops  on  each  fide,  a  fpace  of  ground  of  about  three  feet  being 
left  as  a  pafFage  between  them.  In  the  fhops  are  expofed  all  forts  of 
jnerchandize^  and  behind  them  are  warehoufes^  in  which  are  laid  up 
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CojcftTAK-  the  moft  valuable  effeds  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  mhalntants  of 
f.Conflantinople,  to  preferve  them  from  the  rage  of  the  flames;  whidi 
frequently  commit  terrible  ravages  in  the  other  parts  of  the  cttj^  but 
could  never  conquer  the  thick  ftone  walls  of  this  building ;  whioli 
i^aulted  purpofely  to  fecure  it  from  fire.  This  place  is  under  die 
infpeaion  of  an  officer,  called  Bezeftein  Chiagifi  j  upon  whom 
depend  all  the  tradefmen  here  ellablilhed.  There  are  beiide»  many 
other  buildings  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  zarsi  or  markets ;  in 
which  are  (hops  of  all  kinds,  particularly  chirurgeons,  apothecaries, 
and  dru^fts.  In  the  fquare  Auret  Pafan  is  an  andque  column 
one  hundred  and  forty-feven  feet  high,  ereded  in  honour  of  the 
emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  and  adorned  on  the  outfide  with 
bafs^elievos,  according  to  the  ftile  of  the  age,  in  which  they  w«e 
wrought.  They  have  fufiered  very  much  by  the  fcequent  £res, 
that  happen  in'a  city  built  almoft  entirely  of  wood.  In  the  center 
of  the  column  is  a  ftaircafe,  by  which  it  is  now  impoflible  to  afcend 
to  the  top,  many  of  the  ft^s  being  wanting ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
pillar  is  but  in  a  ruinous  condition,  being  bound  round  with  feveatl 
iron  hoops  by  the  Turks  to  prevent  its  falling,  and  involving  in  its 
TUf n  all  the  adjacent  buildings.  Near  the  magnificent  bagnio  of  the 
Valide,  (or  mother  of  the  reigning  Sultan,)  called  by  the  Turks 
Yalid^  Ghamami,  is  a  column  of  porphyry,  fuppofed  heretofore 
to  have  fupported  the  ftatue  of  the  emperor  Gonftantine.  It  i§t 
€ompofed  of  eight  pieces,  furrounded  by  as  many  wreaths  jor  gar-^. 
lands  <^  the  fame  marble.  Not  long  (ince  it  gained  the  name  of 
Colonna  Brugiata,  or  burnt  pillar,  having  been  very  much  defaced 
by  the  many  conflagrations  to  which  this  vaft  city  has  fhe  •misfortune 
to  be  too  fubje^.  The  feraglios  or  palaces  in  this  metropolis  aic 
two^  the  new  asid  old;  the  former  wkh  its  gardens  and  -offices  is 
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built  in  the  exaft  circujit  of  the  old  Byzantium,  its  walls  containing  Cokstan- 
above  four  miles  in  circwnjferenGe.     The  other  is  fituated  on  the  \_  '^  -  Jj 
top  of  a  hiUf  near  the  mofque  SplimaniL      The  new  feraglio  is 
llie  place  of  reGdwce  of  the  Grand  Signor  and  all  his  court;  it  is 
coqupofed  pf  many  different  buildings,  erected  at  different  times, 
and  by  different  Sultans.     Its  groves,  gardens,  lawns,  and  fountains, 
conduce  to  the  rendering  it  a  moft  pleafing  habitation;  and,  together 
vrithrits  running  ftreams^and  magnificent  chiolks  or  fummer  hpufeSi 
£>fm  a  tfixreftrial  paradife.     The  old  feraglio,  which  is  nothing  to 
compare  to  the  Other  as  to  extent  or  beauty,  is  deftined  as  an  habit- 
ation for  the  widowed  SultaneiTes,  who  are  guarded  by  a  numerous 
body  of  black  eunuchs  and  baltagls.     At  the  extremity  of  the  city, 
above  nine  miles  &om  the  new.  feraglio,  are  the  feven  towers,  which . 
are  a  prifon  for  pafons  of  diflin&ion,  and  particularly  foreigners. . 
They  are  inclofed  in  &  fort  of  fortification,  defended  to  the  fea^ward 
by  aiingle  wall,  and  towards  the  land  by  three,,  one  within  the  other. 
The  adual  ckcum&rence  of  the  walls  of  Conftantinople  is  exadly 
fi^xteen  m41es^  not  comprehending  the  fuburbs,  which  if  admitted 
as  part  of  the  city,  it  will  be  out  of  all  doubt  the  largeil  in  the 
world.     As  to  its  fortifications  they  require  very  little  defcription, 
«o»^ing  in  nothing  but  the  courage  .of  its  inhabitants,  whofe  num- 
iter  it  would.be  impoffible  exactly  to  •calculate,  by  reafon  of  the  many 
different  religions^  few  of  which  Iceep  regularity  in  their  public  regif- 
tcrs.     The  fuburbs,  the  chief  of  which  are  Galata  an(l  Pera,  Galata. 
fi)r  their -extent  and  number  of  inhabitants  deferve  the  name  of  fo 
many  cities.     Scutari  alone,  which  is  on  the  Afiatic  coaft,  oppolite 
jtt)  the  .Seraglio  Point,  is  reckoned  to  contain^. at  a  moderate  com- 
imtatiop,  one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.     The  Propontis,  which 

h  hounded  in.  this  part  by  the  Seraglio  Point  on  one  fide,  and  the 
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Galata.  town  of  Scutari  on  the  other,  infinuating  itfelf  into  the  middle  of 
the  city,  forms  an  harbour  of  a  great  length,  though  at  the^  be- 
ginning not  above  a  mile  broad,  which  divides  Galata  from  Stam^^ 
boul,  the  name  the  Turks  give  to  Coriftatttinople.  Galata  is  fur- 
rounded  by  walls  built  by  the  Genoefe,  who  were  a  long  tinic 
mafters  of  it ;  after  that  the  reft  of  the  city  was  under  the  dopiiniou 
-of  the  Turks,  Here  the  Franks  (under  which  denomination  arc 
comprehended  the  Englifli,  French,  Dutch,  and  Venetians^  who  are 
dnvited  to  thefe  parts  by  the  advantages  of  a  flourifliing  commerce) 
have  fixed  their  habitation.  It  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  Topantia, 
on  another  by  Caflum  Pacha,  and  overlooked  from  above  by  Pera, 
the  place  of  refidence  for  all  foreign  minifters. 

Having  fatisfied  our  curiofity  with  every  thing,  that  was  to  be 
feen  within  the  walls  ;of  Gonftantinople,  we  determined  to  make  an 
excurfion  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,-  in  order  to  take  a  view 
of  a  column  fituated  upon  a  rock  at  the  entrance  of  it;  which  is 
commonly  called  Pompey's  pillar.  We,  to  this  end,  went  on  horfe^ 
back  as  far  as  Chiatghand,  a  country  houfe  of  the  depofed  Sultan 
Achmet,  ftanding  upon  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  which  difcharges 
Itfelf  into  the  harbour  dividing  Galata  from  Stamboul.  Here  we 
embarked  in  a  caique  of  fourteen  oars,  with  intention  to  perform 
our  voyage  by  water.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  Chiatghand  we  left 
Aree  beautiful  feraglios,  built  upon  the  brink  of  the  harbour  by 
the  famous  Grand  Vifier  Ibrahim  Pacha,  as  a  place  of  retirement 
for  the  princeffes  his  matter's  daughters.  Contiguous  to  them  is 
the  large  fuburb  of  Eiup,  in  which  is  the  mofque,  where  every 
Grand  Signor  is  confecrated  upon  his  coming  to  the  throne.  On 
the  left  hand,  a  little  below  Eiup,  are  two  other  feraglios,  one  of 
avhich  v^as  .built  by  the  abovementioned  Vifier,  and  after  them  k 
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a  continual  feries  of  towns  and  villages^  which  reaches  uninterrupted  Gal  at  a. 
as  fas  as  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea«  The  names  and  order  of  thefe  ^_  -,-'  _f 
places  are  as  follows :  Sutlize,  Ghas  Chioi,  a  feraglio  named  Ainali 
Cavacy  the  Arfenal  and  Dock,  where  the  fhips  of  war  are  built,  and 
all  fort  of  naval  ftores  repofited ;  Caflum  Pacha,  Galata,  Topghanc, 
Finducli,  where  is  a  very  fine  feraglio  built  by  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
Befidafi,  where  is  an  ancient  feraglio  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Signor,  Orta  Chioi,  Pacha  Maalefi,  in  which  are  three  magnificent 
feraglios,  erefted  all  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Curuzefme,  Arnaut  Chioi, 
Bebec  Baczefi,  IfTar,  which  comprehends  the  caflle  of  Romelia, 
Balta  Liman,  Stegjna,  Geni  Chioi,  Terapia,  Btinic  Dere, ,  and  Sari- 
gier.  On  the  coaft  of  Afia  are,  Scutari,  Cuzcunzugh,  Stauros, 
ZengHiel  Chioi^  Cul8  Baczefi,  Efchi  liTar^  which  is  the  caille  of 
Natolia,  Gioc  Suiu,  Chibucli,  Inzirli  Chioi,  Unchiar  Schelefi,  Be- 
icos,  Saliburun,  and  Ghioro.  All  thefe  villages  are  fituated  upon 
die  fhores  of  the  Bofporu»,  and  form  the  mod  agreeable  profpe£k 
in  the  world. 

This  Canal,  which  leads  into  the  Brack  Sea,  called  by  the  ancients  Canal  or 
PoNTUS  EuxiNUS,  was  named  Bofporus  from  the  Greek  words^  ^"^sia^^* 
jStfC  and  Tropo^j  it  being  reported  that  when  lo  was  transformed  into 
a  cow  ihe  fwam  acrofs  this  paflage< 

*'  Jamque  dies,  auraequc  vocanti  rurfufquc  capcflunt: 
^'  ^quora^  qua  rigidos  erudtat  Bofporus  amnes ; 
"  lUos,  Nile,  tuis  nondum  Dca  gcntibus  lo 
"  Tranficrat  fluftus,  und«  hxc  data  nomina  P6nto.*' 

V.AL.  Flacc.  Arg.  .4« 

Over  this  channel  Darius,  king  of  Perfia,  in  hisScy  thian  expedi-^ 

tion,  pafied  upon  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  in  memory  thereof  ereded  two 

columns. 
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Canal  OF  columns,  the  ofte  in  Europe,  and  the  other  in  Afiaj  upon  both  of 
Sea.^^*^  which  wete  infcribed  in  Grtek  and  Phtttiiciin  chirafters  the  names 
of  the  different  nations,  that  cotnpofed  his  army.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Pontus  Euxihus  are  feveral  little  iflands,  called  by  the  ancients 

Ctanban  the  Cyanean  Rocks,  and  by  the  poets,  from  a  notion  of  their 
joining  together,  the  Symplegades. 

<'  Ut  Pagafba  ratis  peteret  cum  Phafidos  undas, 
Cyaneas  tellus  emiiit  in  sequora  cautes: 
Rapta  puppc  minor  fubdufta  eft  montibus  Argo, 
"  Vanaquc  pcrcuflit  Pontum  Symplegas  iriancm, 
"  Et  ftatura  rcdk*/'  Lvcan.  L.  ii.  71^. 

Upon  one  of  thde  rocks  is  fituated  Poihp6y*s  pillar,  falfely 
imagined  to  have  been  ereded  by  that  general  after  hij  expedidoa 
againft  Mithridates;  iince  the  idfcription  upon  the  pedeftal  take* 
no  notice  of  him,  mentioning  only  the  name  of  AuguftiM  Gseiaf^ 
and  one  Annidius,  who  probably  erefted  it  in  honour  of  that 
prince.  The  column  itfelf  is  nothing  very  remarkaUe,  the  arcfai- 
teOiure  being  none  of  the  beft,  nor  the  dimenfions  of  any  extraordi- 
nary fize.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  but  the  capital  is  badly 
executed,  and  the  whole  not  above  twenty  feet  ia  height    The 

pedeftal 


♦  ^'  So  when  the  Pagalaean  Argo  bofe 
*'  The  Grecian  heroes  to  the  Cplchian  (bore ; 
*^  Earth  her  Cyanean  iflands  floating  fent 
**  The  bold  adventurer's  paflage  to  prevent; 
^  But  thefamM  bark  a  fragment  only  loft, 
**  While  fwifdy  o'er  the  dangerous  gulf  (he  croft : 
^^  Thundering  the  mountains  met  and  (hook  the  main. 
But  move  no  more,  fmce  that  attiempt  was  vain."    .  R<nv<« 
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Customs  provcs  fatal  to  all  fuch  as  were  engaged  in  the  late  adminiftration) 
•  TuIks.  he  was  obliged  to  fave  his  life  by  flying  for  refuge  to  the  Englifli 
ainbafladorj  who  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  of  our  departure 
from  Confl:antinoplc  to  fend  him  with  us  to  Chriftendom,  far  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  enemies  perfecutions.  It  was  during  the  courfe  of 
this  voyage  that  he  communicated  to  me  the  following  accounts, 
which  I  believe,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  according  to 
the  exadteft  rules  of  veracity. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  vaft  metropolis  was  taken  from  the 
Chriftians  by  Mahomet  the  Second  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three,  ever  fmce  which  it  has 
remained  undifputed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans.  The  weaknefs 
of  their  'adverfaries,  the  furprifing  rapidity  of  their  conquefts,  and 
the  f  aft  extent  of  their  empire,  have  raifed  this  people  to  fo  great 
a  pitcli  of  pride  and  arrogance,  that,  holding  all  religions  and  govern* 
'ments,  except  their  own,  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  they  are  hurried 
on  by  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world^s  being  created  purpofely  to  be 
one  day  or  other  fubjeded  to  their  dominion.  This  opinion, 
however  erroneous,  is  favoured  in  fome  meafure  by  the  conduft 
of  many  Europeans;  who,  drawn  thither  by  the  advantages  arifing 
from  a  profitable  commerce,  abandon  their  native  countries ;  and, 
forgetting  their  original  cuftoms  and  maxims,  xc  glad  to  conform  to 
thofe  in  praftice  among  the  people,  with  whom  they  are  converfant. 
Henjce  the  Turks  imagine  that  the  happinefs  of  all  other  nations  is 
foleiy  dependent  upon  their  generofity;  concluding  that  none  of 
them  would  be  able  to  fubfift,  were  they  denied  the  benefits  that 
accrue  to  them  from  the  trafiic,  which  they  fufier  them  to  carry  on 
in  all  parts  of  their  dominions.  This  prefumption  is  fanher 
augmented   by  the  ordinances  of  dieir  religion,  which  enjoins 
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them  to  render  tributary,  or  utterly  to  abolifh  all  other  feds.     This    Customs 

O  F  T  H  E 

command  increafes  their  ambition  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  they     i  urcs. 
wait  for  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  work  the  entire  deilrud3:ion 
of  all  the  reft  of  the  univerfe.     It  is  owing .  to  thefe  maxims  that 
their  hatred  againft  Chriftians,  and  all  thofe  of  different  religions,  is 
carried  to  fuch  an  height,  that  they  choofe  rather  to  remain  in  their 
primitive  ignorance,  than  to  profit  by  any  of  the  new  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  fciences ;  thinking  it  beneath  them  to 
be  beholden,  even  in  things  that  would  turn  to  the  inceafe  of  theit 
grandeur,  to  a  race  of  infidels,  who  have  been  accurfed,  and  held  in  ut- 
ter deteftation  by  their  prophet  and  ^wgiver.     This  people,  however, 
who  in  regard  to  the  more  einlighted  nations  ufually  appear  under  the 
character  of  barbarians, '  are  endowed  with  many  fhining  qualities, 
which  muft  neceiTarily  tutn  to  t^e  Qxame  and  dishonour  of  thofe, 
9irho  h^ve  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  many  confiderable  advantages, 
which  they  axe '  wholly  ftrang^s  to.      Their  piety  towards  their 
Creator,  the  exa£t  obferyance  of-  the  laws  of  their  religion,   the 
obedience  to  the  commajnds  of  theb:  fovereign,  the  refped  to  their 
fuperiors,  their  charity  towards  all  diftreffed  peifons,  their  fobriety^ 
their  moderation,  dieir  unexampled  integrity  in  trade,  and  the  gravity 
and  iblidity,  which  they  exprefs  in  all  their  actions,  are  virtues  which 
are  fddom  wanting  even  to  thofe  of  the  meaneft  rank.     la  their 
converfation  they  always  behave  with  fuch  affability  and  modefty, 
that  an  improper  gefture,  an  indecent  expreifion,  or  an  ill-timed 
demonftration  of  mirth,  would  be  fufficient  to  caft  a  blemifh  upon 
any  perfon's  reputation.     When  a  Turk  addreffes  his  equal,  he  gives 
him  the  title  of  brother;  if  it  be  one  older  thjm  himfelf,  he  calls 
him  mafter ;  if  one  of  fewer  years,  he  fpeaks  to  him  by  the  name 
of  fon.     Their  union  among  one  another  is  unexampled.     Every 

T  2  mufulman^ 
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Customs  mufulman,  or  true  believer,  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  exert  his 
Turks,  utmoft  ftrength  in  the  defence  of  any  of  his  brethren;  and  in  the 
common  caufe  no  danger  is  great  enough  to  deter  them  from  pro- 
fecuting  their  purpofe.  They  are,  notwithftanding,  haughty  and 
arrogant  in  their  profperity ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  abjed 
under  the  frowns  of  fortune.  The  cuftoms  of  this  people,  of  whom 
I  have  given  this  fhort  character,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
dictates  of  their  religion,  it  would  be  abfoluteiy  impoffible  to  give 
Any  account  of  them  without  firft  mentioning  the  principal  articles 
of  their  beFief,  the  fountain,  whence  arifes  that  ftrid:  and  infepar- 
able  union,  which  commands  them  to  acknowledge  all  mufulmen 
for  their  brethren,  and  prove  themfelves  firm  adherents  to  their 
prophet,  upon  which  charader  they  value  themfelves  greatly, 
complimenting  one  another  by  the  title  of  Umet  Mahomet,  or 
faithful  follovTcrs  of  Mahomet  THis  religion  acknowledges  no 
other  foundation  than  paffive  obedience  and  the  fword ;  and  bears 
fo  llrong  a  coime€tion  with  the  government,  that  one  could  iiot 
fubfift  v^ithottt  the  affiftance  of  the  other.  No  Mahometan,  upon 
any  pretence  whatever,  dare  utter  the  leaft  equivocal  expr^on,  or 
ofier  to  put  a  double  interpretation  upon  any  text  of  the  alcoran  ; 
fince  fuch  a  crime  would  inevitably  be  puniflied  vnth  immediate 
death;  they  being  enjoined  to  believe  it  an  infallible  regifter  of 
divine  precepts,  delivered  from  time  to  time  to  Mahomet  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  who  had  a  divine  commiffion.  They  are  taught  that  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  it  was  extrafted  from  the  great  book  of  facred 
ordinances,  and  depofitcd  in  one  of  the  feven  Heavens,  ^whence,  by 
the  command  of  God,  every  particular  article  "was  delivered  to 
Mahomet  by  the  angd  Gabriel,  verfe  by  verfe,  with  an  explanation 
of  ea«h  text     To  ftrengthen  this  legend,  they  are  farther  aflured 
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that  the  firft  thing,  that  God  created,  was  light;  from  which  was  firft  Rilicio* 

THE 

Jixe.   ' 


extraAed  the  foul  of  Mahomet,  and  afterwards  thoie  of  the  other     tV"* 


prophets :  that  the  world  was  made  for  him  alone,  and  that  he  was 
formed  to  be  the  folei  mediator   between  God   and   man.      The      Cap. 
Creator  befides  promifes  that  he  will  be  merciful  to  fuch  as  live      ^^^'^ 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  alcoran,  and  who  follow  the  example 
qf  his  envoy,  a  plain  and  hoiie^  man,  whofe  name  they  would  find 
r^iflered  in  the  old  and  new  teftaments ;  which  pafiage  the  Turks 
pretend  has  been  erafed  by:  the  malice  and  impiety  of  the  Chri(lian8« 
This,  fays  God,  is  the-ftrait  path,  follow  it  and  feek  no  other;  for  if      Cap. 
you  do,  you  will  be  led  out  of  your  way.   The  fundamental  rule  then      '*^^**- 
of  Mahometifm  coniifts  in. acknowledging  one  all-powerful  divinity, 
and  Mahomet  his  apodle,  the  laft  of  all  the  prophets,  who  have  been 
fent  over  the  earth,  predeftined  from  all  eternity  to  free  mankind 
from  damnation,  by  publifhing  to  them  the  facred  dictates  of  reli« 
gion  contained  in  the  alcoran,  the  only  fure  guide  to  ialvation.     This 
is  the  fole  bafis  of  the  Mahofti«tan  faith.     With  the  confeflion  of 
thefe  articles  only  any  infidel  may  introduce  himfeif  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful,  and  with  the  fame  upon  his  death-bed  any 
finner  may  abfolve  himfeif  from  all  his  crimes.     But,  befides  thefe 
principal  rules,  there  are  many  private   ceremonies   and  maxims, 
which  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved  towards  the  forming  a  true 
mufulman.     The  chief  of  thefe  is  to  entertain  the  notion  of  predeP*      Cap. 
tination,   believing  that  all  human  affairs  are  regulated  from  the    ^''*'^''* 
beginning  by  the  divine^  ordinance;    that  whofoever  is  ordained 
originally  to  live,  may  remain  iecure  from  all  forts  of  accidents, 
nothing  being  able  to  overpower  the  determination  of  God ;.  and 
that  he,  who  is  to  come  to  an  untimely  end,  can  by  no  meaos  avert 
his  deiliny*     This  opinion  is  carried  ftill  to  a  greater  length,  fince      Cap. 

•  Aarap, 

they 
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R«LicioK   they  are  taught  to  believe,  that  the  afiair  of  thdr  falvation  is  fixed 
^'  ^  " "     before  their  birth ;  and  that  a  man  whofe'  damnation  is  ordained  can 

1 1   — >^  -I?  |jy  HQ  aft  of  piety  alter  that  determination.     They  believe,  however, 

that  it  is  impoffible  for  a  perfon  to  die,  till  he  is  arrived  at  the  fatal 
point  of  his  life,  called  ezel ;  and  although  they  have  an  ancient 
tradition,  that  a  man  may  prolong  his  days  by  honouring  his  parents^ 
by  aflifting  the  diftrefled,  by  living,  in  peace  with  mankind,  by 
fighting  againft  the  infidels,  and  by  obierving  regularly  the  ablutions 
commanded  by  law;  yet  they  neverthelcfs  affirm  the  predeflined 
point  ^o  be  inevitable :  but  at  the  fame  time  believe,  that  there  is  a 
fecond  point  named  ezeli  cafa,  or  the  accidental  one,  from  which  a 
perfon  may  preferve  himfelf  by  the  perfiorinance  of  the  above* 
mentioned  commendable  addons. 

Another  article  of  their  belief  is,  that  there  is  a  paradife  for  the 
faithful,  and  a  hell  for  the  infidels^  but  the  fins  of  the  mufulmen  are 
not  to  remain  unpuniflied,  fince  the  ofi^nders  are  to  be  condemned 
to  fuffer  the  torments  of  death,  purgatory,  and  hell,  where  they  are 
to  purge  off  their  crimes  dll  the  day  of  judgment;  at  which  time, 
by  the  interceffion  of  their  prophet,  they  are  all  to  be  admitted  to  the 
joys  of  paradife.  They  are  inflruded  alfo  that  God  created  eigUt 
paradifes  and  feven  hells,  or  eight  degrees  of  happinefs  and  fevea 
of  mifery,  thereby  intimating  that  the  mercy  of  God  furpafles  his 
indignation ;  though  they  imagine  that  thefe  paradifes  were  made 
folely  for  the  reception  of  the  true  believers,  while  the  infidels  are 
Q^^  to  fuffer  eternal  punifhment  in  the  infernal  regions.  In  the  moft 
Am  RAN.  delightful  of  thefe  feven  paradifes  they  are  to  enjoy  the  moft  beauti- 
ful  vTomen  of  an  unfufpe£ted  chaflity,  amidft  the  agreeable  murmurs 
of  rivulets  and  flowery  meadows,  which  are  to  be  bleffed  with  an 
cverlafting  fpring.     They  are  farthe;*  to  have  the  fatisfadion  of 

being 
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being  eye-witnefles  of  the  glory  of  God,  which  is  to  fill  them  with  Rblicion 

OF  THE 

inexpreflible  pleafure-     To  arrive  to  this  ftate  of  happinefs  they  are    Turiw. 

required  to  fufFer  mortifications  in  this  world,  to  perfevere  in  their 

belief,  to  be  conilant  in  offering  up  their  prayers  to  God,  and  to  have 

the  fear  of  him  continually  before  their  eyes ;  but  if  it  happens  to  be 

any  one's  good  fortune  to  die  fighting  for  the  glory  of  their  prophet 

and  the  honour  of  his  caufe,  he  will,  in  the  world  to  come,  meet 

with  his  undoubted  reward,   and  be  ever  commemorated  by  his 

brethren  under  the  name  of  Sehir,  or  martyr,  which  is  among  them, 

as  it  i&  with  us,  a  title  of  the  utmoft  fandtity.     They  are  befides      ^ap 

aflured  that  there  is  a  high  wall,  or  feparation,  between  the  blefled    ^^^^t« 

^^  A  L  An  A  F^ 

and  the  damned ;  and  that  on  the  top  of  the  wall  are  placed  men, 
or  angels  in  the  fhape  of  men,  who  know  every  particular  fufFerer 
in  this  purgatory  by  their  marks,  and  maintain  a  regifter  of  the 
diflferent  crimes,  for  which  they  were  committed.  Thefe  angels 
upon  the  day  of  judgment  are  to  make  their  report  of  the  criminals 
committed  to  their  charge,  who  proftrating  themfelves  before  the 
Almrighty^s  throne,  and  expreffing  a  fincere  repentance  for  their  pad 
offences,  are  immediately  to  be  admitted  to  the  joys  of  the  blefled. 

Another  article  conducive  to  the  lengthening  of  their  days  is  to 
believe  that  all  the  prophets,  predeceflbrs  of  Mahomet,  were  muful- 
men,  and  confequentiy  holy  perfonages;  particulariy  Mofes  and  Jefus 
Chrift,  the  former  for  having  had  the  honour  of  a  verbal  conference 
with  God,  and  for  having  been  the  perfon  pitched  upon  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  commands ;  and  the  latter  as  the  true  Mefliah,  the 
meffenger  of  God,  his  voice,  his  word,  and  his  fpirit,  bom  of  a  virgin,  Ca  p. 
impregnated  by  the  fupreme  Creator  through  a  breath  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  and  for  having  had  the  gift  of  working  miracles*  They 
Uelieve  alfo,  that  near  the  end  of  the  world  he  is  to  d^fCend  firom  the 

fourth 
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Rblicion   fourth  Heaven,  which  is  his  jprefent  place  of  refidence,  in  order  to  fub- 
Tu^Ks.    due  the  Antichrift,  and  to  confirm  the  infallibility  of  the  Mahometan 
*-  '  ~^ '    -  ^  faith,  by  punifliing  with  eternal  damnation  thofe,  who,  pretending 
to  be  his  followers,  difgraced  him  by  affirming  that  he  was  brought 
to  a  fhameful  death ;  fmce  it  was  impoflible  that  God  could  ever 
fuffer  fo  vile  a  race  as  the  Jews  to  have  any  power  over  his  prophet  j 
whereas  that  people,  blinded  by  his  divine  providence^  crucified  a 
malefador  in  his  flead,  imagining  that  they  had  executed.  Jefus  the 
fon  of  Mary.     Under  this  charafter  our  Saviour  is .  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Mahometans,  who  give  him  the  title  of  Rugh 
UUa,  or  Spirit  of  God,  acknowledging  him  for  a  great  prophet,*  and  a 
Being  chofen  by  God  as  a  forerunner,  to  publifli  to  mankind  the  com- 
ing of  Mahomet,  and  to  prepare  them  by  the  do<fb:ine  of  the  gofpel 
Caf.Raad.  for  the  paths  of  falvation.     They  are  farther  ordered  to  afk  continual 
forgivenefs  of  God  for  their  fins,  to  be  conftant  in  their  oraifoos^  To 
give  charity  to  the  poor  both  in  public  and  private,  to  return  good 
for  evil,  to  take  notice  of  every  perfon's  good   qualities  without 
Q^p,      inquiring  into  their  f^UAgs,  to  pardon  their  enemies^  to  dp  good  to 
Aaraf.     ^  men,  and  to  avoid  the  company  of  thofe  who  are  ignorant  and 
obitinate  in  their  errors.     Such  as  follow  thefe  rules  are  promifed 
an  immediate  falvation ;  whereas  thofe  who  prefer  temporal  bleflings. 
Cap.      fuch  as  their  riches,  parents,  wives,  and  children,  before  the  love  of 
Taubat.  q^^  ^j^j  j^jg  prophet,  or  before  lighting  againft  the  infidelSf  wiH 

draw  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the  Deity,  who  will  deliver  them 
Cap.  Tass.  ovcr  to  the  torments  of  hell,  to  which  there  arc  {even  gates  with 
feven  different  ftations  or  degrees  of  punifhment  and  mifery.  The 
lad  injunction  neceflary  to  their  falvation  is^  to  believe  firmly  that 
any  perfon  of  whatfoever  religion, .  notwithftanding  he  has  led  ^hb 
life  in  all  the^  prejudices  of  his  (c&^  *and  committed  the  mod  enoi^ 

mous 
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tnous  crimes,  as  foon  as  ever  he  utters  the  confeffion,  termed  by  them,  Relicioh 

A  IP   T  M  It 

Salavat  Serif,  even  though  it  fhould  happen  at  the  point  of  death,  Turks. 
is  to  be  numbered  among  the  faithful,  and  to  be  admitted  as  a  true 
brother  of  the  congregation  of  mufulmen,  without  the  leaft  diftinc- 
tion  on  account  of  his  former  life.  The  duties,  that  are  enjoined  all 
true  followers  of  Mahomet,  may  be  divided  into  the  general  and 
private;  both  which  are  equally  indifpenfable.  Among  the  general 
duties  the  following  are  to  be  obferved  :  not  to  offer  up  their  oraifons 
iinlefs  preceded  by  the  ablution  called  abdeft,  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed according  to  the  formalities  prefcribed  by  the  law;  as  alfo 
upon  no  account  whatever  to  negleft  the  ablution  ghulhul,  which 
is  the  cleanfing  their  whole  body  with  water  after  the  natural  inter- 
courfe  between  the  fexes;  to  admit  of  no  images  reprefenting  living 
creatures ;  to  drink  no  wine  j  one  drop  of  which  accidentally  falling 
upon  their  garment  renders  them  incapable  of  faying  their  prayers 
any  more  in  that  drefs ;  to  play  at  no  games  of  chance ;  to  eat  no 
fwine's  flefh  or  blood ;  as  alfo  to  abhor  many  other  animals,  which 
are  declared  impure,  and  prohibited  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  law  of 
Mahomet.  Of  the  private  duties,  called  fart,  there  are  five;  funnet, 
namas,  oruz,  ghuzaz,  and  zechiat;  which  if  any  perfon  can  be 
proved  to  have  negleded,  he  is  thereby  incapacitated  from  appear- 
ing as  a  witnefs  in  any  trial,  or  from  holding  any  public  employment. 
The  funnet,  or  circumcifion,  is  performed  ufually  upon  a  youth  be- 
tween the  years  of  feven  and  twelve.  Among  the  rich,  feafting  and 
rejoicing  conftaatly  precede  this  ceremony ;  which,  after  having  lafted 
for  eight  days,  are  ended  with  a  folemn  cavalcade,  when  the  youth, 
accompanied  by  all  his  relations  and  the  acquaintance  of  his  family, 
attended  by  a  band  of  muficians,  rides  in  proceflion  through  the 
principal  flreets  of  the  city ;  after  which  he  is  -  conduced  to  the 

If  mofque^ 
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Rblicion  mofque,  where  the  operation  is  performed  amidft  the  acclamations 
TvRKj.  of  a  numerous  populace.  But  to  render  this  aft  the  more  agreeable 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  the  parents  of  the  youth  commonly  pitch  upon 
feveral  children  of  their  poor  neighbours,  who  ftill  remain  ^un- 
circumcifed,  and^iaving  caufed  them  to  undergo  the  iame  operation, 
not  only  retain  them  in  their  houfe  till  a  perfect  recovery,  but  be- 
lides  prefent  them  with  a  new  fuit  of  clothes,  and  a  certain  fum  of 
money ;  after  which  they  again  reftore  them  to  their  parents.  The 
nammas,  or  oraifon,  is  to  be  praftifed  five  times  a  day ;  that,  which 
is  performed  in  the  morning  before  funrife,  is  called  faba  namafi; 
that  at  midday,  oile  namafi ;  in  the  afternoon,  ichindi  namafi ;  at 
funfet,  axam  namafi ;  and  that  an  hour  and  half  after  its  fetting,  iazl 
Bamafi.  They  prepare  themfelves,  before  they  begin  their  prayers^ 
with  the  abdeft,  wafhing  their  hands,  arms,  feet,  face,  mouth,  and 
neck  with  the  back  part  of  their  head,  obierving  in  this  their  ablu^ 
tion  particular  formalities  and  attitudes,  in  order  to  diftinguifli 
themfelves  from  the  Perfians,  whom  they  call  by  the  opprobrious 
iKiames  of  Chifilbas  and  Refafi.  The  Turks  appropriate  to  themfelves 
the  title  of  Suni,  or  orthodox,  and  efteem  all  feds,  that  do  not  cofi*> 
form  to  their  rules  and  ceremonies,  heretical.  They  have  the 
liberty  of  offering  up  their  prayers  either  in  public  in  the  mofques^ 
or  privately  in  their  own  houfes  every  day  of  the  week  except  Fri- 
day, which  is  ftyled  by  them  ieumi  zuma,  or  the  day  of  congregation, 
on  which  they  are  enjoined  to  go  to  one  of  the  principal  moijqaes 
to  perform  their  midday  oraifons.  Thefe  prayers  confift  in  mental 
iuppdications,  in  placing  themfelves  in  poflures  of  humility,  and  ia 
public  vociferations,  which  are  always  the  fame,  being  commanded 
exprefely  by  the  law.  They  are  farther  obliged,  when  they  pray, 
ID  tvffu  their  face  towards  the  Chible,  or  that  part  of  the  world,  in 

which 
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\irhich  w  fituated  the  temple  of  Mecca,  according  to  the  words  of  R«tiGioK 

OF  THE 

the  alcoran,  "  Thou  (halt  turn  thy  face  towards  the  facred  temple     Tunics. 

«  of  Mecca."  "  cTTrT^Z 

As  bells  are  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  MsLhomet,  when 
the  hour  of  prayer  is  come,  the  imam  of  each  parifh  difpatches 
to  the  top  of  the  minaret  his  mefm,  or  clerk,  who  thence  with  a 
loud  voice  utters  the  confeffion  of  their  faith,  exciting  all  true 
believers  to  come  and  glorify  God  and  their  prophet.  The  imams 
are  minifters  anfwering  exactly  to  the  clergy  of  our  parifhes,  whofe 
duty  it  is  to  inftrud  their  flock  in  the  precepts  of  their  religion,  and 
to  perform  daily  fervice  in  their  mofques  for  the  benefit  of  their  ^^ 

parifhioners,  and  all  other  followers  of  Mahomet.  * 

The  principal  duty  of  the  caliphs,  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet,  was  to 
a£t  as  chiefs  of  the  reli^n^.atid  vicars  of  the  prophet;  to  perfornt 
divine  fervice  themfel ves  in  the  mofques  pn  Fridays  and  holidays ; 
and  to  admoniih  the  people  of  their  fms.  Thb  cuftom  lafted  till  the 
death  of  Radlu,  twentieth  calipk.  of  the  fa^ly  of  Abaflid,  after 
whofe  reign  wiere  confHtuted  itnamis,  or  ghatibis,  who  performed  all 
die  religious  fun6):ions  of  the '  caliphs  except  preaching.  This  oflice 
was  fet  apart  for  the  fegbs,  who  were  ordained  purpofely  by  elegant 
difcourfes  to  admoniih  the  people  of  their  duty;  The  oruzT  or  fail- 
ing is  commanded  odce  a  year  in  the  month -Aramazan,  wliiich  lafts 
thirty  days,  beginning  and  ending  with,  the'  moon.  This  time  of 
faiting  may  happen  at  any  ieafon  of  th^  f^^j  fince,  according  to  the 
Turkiih  calculation,  every  year  be^ns  ten  days  fooner  than  the 
|)receding  one.  In  the  month  Saban,  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
Acamazan^  evory  JMahometan  is  employed  in  laying  up  his  necefl^y 
IJVoviTions ;  while  the  poor  beg  the  aiiiilance  of  the  ridi,  that  they 
^may  Jiot  fufier  for  want  of  fuftenaoce  during  thoie  ikcred  days ;  it 

V  2  being 
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RiLToioN  being  lawful  to  make  up  for  the  abftinence  of  the  day  by  feafting  at 
Turks,    night.     The  faft  begins  two  hours  before  funrife,  at  which  time 
every  mufuhnan  having  made  his  ablutions  and  faid  his  prayers^ 
retires  to  fleep.     From  that  time  to  funfet  their  continence  is  very 
great,  fmce  they  are  neither  fufFered  to  eat,  drink,  or  fmoak  tobacco^' 
nor  perform  the  duty  of  an  hufband,  make  ufe  of  perfumes,  or  any 
thing  that  can  afford  the  lead  recreation  to  their  fenfes.     They  are 
ordered  to  avoid  all  lafcivious  difcourfes,  and  expedled  to  pafe  the 
beft  part  of  the  day  in  the  perufal  of  the  alcoran.     The  reft  of  their 
time  they  employ  in  making  a  fhew  of  their  religion  in  public; 
thinking  themfelves  happy  if  they  meet  with  an  opportunity  af 
performing  any  pious  and  charitable  adions.     The  mofques  are 
frequented  both  by  night  and  day ;  which,  to  make  a  greater  figure^ 
are  illuminated  both  within  and  without  with  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  lamps,  which  form  a  moil  magnificent  appearance.     Alms 
are  diflributed  to  the  poor  in  great  abundance.     All  quarrels  aad 
difputes  are  forbidden }  and  the  execution  of  criminals  is  fufjpended 
during  the  whole  fpace  of  this  facred  period.     It  is  rigoroufly  pro- 
hibited any  one  to  break  through  the  rules  of  the  oruz  without  a 
legitimate  caufe ;  fmce  fuch  a  delinquent  would  be  publicly  burnt 
to  death.     Sick  perfons  and  travellers,  however,  are  difpenfed  from 
obferving  thefe  rules  in  their  utmofl  feverity ;  though  it  is  efteemed 
more  meritorious  in  thofe,  who,  notwithflanding  any  iQConveniences 
they  may  labour  under,  flill  think  that  their  duty  is  to  be  performed. 
To  the  auflerity  and  rigour  of  the  day  fucceed  the  pleafures  and 
diverfions  of  the  night.     Among  the  rich  every  perfon  thinks. himi- 
felf  obliged  in  his  turn  to  invite  all  hif  friends  and  acquaintance ;  it 
is  even  cuftomary  for  the  Grand  Vifier  to  entertain  all  ftate  miniflers 
of  what  rank  or  degree  foever  j   which  example  is  confequently 

followed 
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followed  by  his  inferiors.     As  foon  as  ever  the  fun  is  fet,  they  begin  R«tiGioK 

OP  T  H  R 

by  quenching  their  thirft  with  cofFee,  forbet,  or  water,  and  after    Turks. 
having  performed  their  oraifons  fit  down  to  fupper,  in  order  to  'T    '^ 

repair  their  long  abftinence  by  variety   of  moft  delicious  meats. 
After  this  they  difpofe  themfelves  for  the  oraifon  of  iazi,  which  at 
that  time  is  called  teravi.     Thefe  prayers  are  very  long,  lading  at 
lead  an  hour  and  an  half,  though  they  are  the  fame,  as  are  per* 
formed  at  other  times ;  their  great  length  being  owing  to  their  fre- 
quent repetition.     After  midnight  they  fet  themfelves  agsdn  to  table, 
and  eat  with  greater  appetite  than  before,  fitting  up  till  the  hour 
prefixed  for  their  morning  oraifons,  fmoaking  and  drinking  forbets, 
with  which  they  think  to  refrefli  their  weakened  fpirits.      The 
twenty-feventh  night  of  the  Aramazan  is  held  in  great  veneration. 
They  imagine  that  on  that  night,  which  is  called  by  them  leilat  al 
cadr,    or  the  night  of  the  decrees,   the   angel   Gabriel  began   to 
communicate  to  Mahomet  the  verfes  of  the  alcoran ;  according  to 
the  text,  "  This  night  alone  is  worth  more  than  a  thoufand  whole    Cap.  97; 
"  months;  for  it  is  the  time  appointed  for  the  angels  to  defcend 
**  upon  the  earth,   and  with  them  defcends  the  fpirit   of  God.*' 
The  zechiat  is  an  alms,  which  every  mufulman  is  obliged  to  give  to 
the  poor  towards  the  end  of  the  Aramazan ;  at  which  time,  making 
an  eftimate  of  his  whole  fortune,  he  is  ordered  to  diftribute  to  the 
neceffitous  three  per  cent.      It  is  permitted,  however,  to  perform 
this  duty  in  private,  leaft  the  perfon  fhould  incur  certain  dangers 
and  inconveniences,  which  might  arife  from  his  making  public  the 
ftate  of  his  circumftances.     The  ghuzaz  is  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca, 
which  every  true  believer,  having  it  in  his  power,  is  indifpenfably 
obliged  to  vifit  for  the  remiffion  of  his  fins  at  leaft  once  in  his  life- 
time: 


Cap. 

Bacrah. 

Cap. 

Amran. 
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Religion  time:  **  I  have  eftabliflied  (fays  God)  a  temple,  that  it  may  fcrve  to 
Turks*.  "  mankind  as  a  means  for-^hem  to  acquire  many  advantages.  The 
"  firft  temple  built  for  the  ufe  of  man  is  that  of  Beccah,  which 
"  fcrves  as  a  bleffing  and  dire<Stion  to  mankind,  in  which  they  will 
"  find  many  evident  figns  and  tokens.'^  The  temple  of  Mecca, 
which  was  anciently  called  Beccah,  is  at  prefent  termed  by  the . 
Mahometans  Beihila,  or  the  houfe  of  God.  They  believe  that 
upon  this  fpot  Adam,  foon  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  erected 
a  temple,  called  Sorah ;  which,  being  deftroyed  by  the  flood,  was 
rebuilt  according  to  the  exprefs  order  of  God,  by  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  who  in  that  very  place  was  going  to  facrifice  his  fon 
Ifhmacl,  in  whofe  (lead  the  merciful  Divinity  fent  a  fheep,  which 
was  accordingly  offered  up  by  the  father  and  fon  in  conjundion,  in 
tlie  very  fame  fpot  of  ground,  where  they  built  the  temple.  This 
is  the  principal  reafon  of  the  devotion  paid  to  Mecca,  where  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  rich  maintain  fubflitutes  named  faras,  who  are 
obliged  in  their  daily  oraifons  to  pray  for  the  prolperity  of  their 
benefadors.  The  Grand  Signor  is  the  only  mufulman  .who  is 
dHpenfed  from  this  obligation  j  inftead  of  which  he  is  every  year 
at  a  very  confiderable  expence  to  procure  the  eafe  and  fafety  of  the 
pilgrims,  who  without  that  affiftance  woulfl  never  be  able  to  acquit 
themfelves  of  their  duty.  The  pacha  of  Damafcus,  who  is  ufually 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Emir  Hadge,  or  prince  of  the  pilgrimage, 
is  every  year  fcnt  out  with  a  numerous  army,  with  orders  to  efcort 
both  to  Mecca  and  back  again  the  principal  caravan,  that  which 
comes  from  Damafcus.  The  fame  thing  is  done  from  Grand  Cairo, 
whence  another  caravan  departs,  undo:  the  diredion  of  one  of  the 
chief  bep,  who  is  dignified  with  the  fame  title  of  Emir  Hadge^ 
though  inferior  to  the  pacha  of  Damafcus.     The  fhereef  of  Mecca 
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RcLiGioK  Mahometans,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  are,  facrlfice  a 
TtJEKs.  number  of  fheep,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  their  abilities;  the 
flefh  of  which  is  afterwards  diftributed  to  the  poon  On  the  day, 
which  precedes  the  beiram,  the  pilgrims  all  afTemble  together  upon 
mount  Arafat,  (which  is  but  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  Mecca,)  where 
they  perform  their  devotions,  efteeming  it  a  place  of  great  fanAity, 
fince  they  imagine  that  Adam  and  Eve,  after  having  been  driven 
out  of  Paradife,  and  punifhed  farther  by  a  feparation  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  met  again  for  the  firft  time  upon  the  fummit  of 
this  mountain.  On  the  day  of  beiram,  befides  their  private  facrifice, 
every  pilgrim  is  obliged  to  affift  at  thj  folemn  facrifice  of  a  vi&im, 
which  is  offered  up  in  the  name  of  the  whole  brotherhood  of  muful- 
men.  After  this  ceremony  they  vifit  the  well  of  Zemzem,  which 
they  believe  to  be  the  fame  which  God  made  for  the  aiUflance  of 
Hagar  and  Iflxmael,  whofe.  defcendants  they  boaft  themfdves. 
They  farther  afl5rm  that  Mahomet  affured  the  caliph  Omar,  that  the 
water  of  this  well  drank  moderately  was  a  fovereign  remedy  for  all 
diftempers;  and,  if  drank  in  great  quantity,  would  procure  the 
remiflion  of  fms.  They  afterwards  vifit  the  mountains  of  Abucaes 
and  Geraem,  in  which  are  feveral  grottos,  where  the  prophet  ufed 
to  retire  for  the  exercife  of  his  devotion.  There  is  alfo  another  holy 
mountain,  named  Thour,  where  Mahomet  is  fuppofed  to  have  hid 
himfelf  when  driven  out  of  Mecca,  and  where  he  took  the  refolution 
of  abandoning  that  city  in  order  to  eftablifti  himfelf  at  Medina.  From, 
this  period  begins  the  epoch  of  the  Mahometan  hegira,  at  the  time 

• »  I 

of  the  perfecution  and  flight  of  that  prophet,  which  happened  when 
he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  preached  his  dodrine  four- 
teen years,  correfponding  with  the  year  of  Chrift  fix  hundred  and 
iwcnty-fbur.     From  Mecca  the  pilgrims  repair  to  Medina,  where 

they 
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diey  vifit  their  prophet's  temple  called  * Mefched  al  Nabi,  where  he  Rblicioii^ 

OF  T  R  B 

ufed  to  preach;  and  which  alfo  contains  his  fdpulchre,  named  by  Turks. 
way  of  excellence  Rauzat,  or  the  garden,  where  they  perform  many 
religious  ceremonies,  ptiying  homage  to  the  holy  fhrine  with  t&e 
utmoft  humility  and  reverence.  The  -city  of  Medina  is  efteemed  by 
the  Mahometans  on  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  their  prophet, 
as  Mecca  is  held  in  veneration  for  having  been  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

The  Mahometans,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  have  two  folemn 

r 

feftivals,  called  the  great  and  little  beiram ;  the  latter,  which  im- 
mediately follows  the  Aramazan,  is  celebrated  in  commemoration* 
of  the  death  of  Mahomet ;  the  great  one  falling  out  three  months 
after,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  moon  Zilchiz8/  Each  of  thefe 
feftivals  lafts  three  days,  which  time  is  generally  employed  in  mutual 
Tifits,  entertainments,  and  rejoicings.  At  this  time  both  men  and 
women  put  on  new  cloaths,  and  fpare  no  expeuce  in  attendance 
and  equipage,  and  the  adorning  of  their  li^fesi  When  a  vifitor 
arrives,  the  matter  of  the  houfe  goes  out  to  meet  him,  (hews  him' 
the  way  into  his  room,  and  the  place  where  he  is  to  fit  down.  When 
a  perfon  meets  one  who  is  his  equal,  both  parties  kifs  and  embrace 
each  other,  mutually  wi(hing  a  happy  and  merry  beiram:  if  one 
of  the  parties  is  younger  than  the  other,  it'  is  ufual  for  him  who  is 
leaft  advanced  in  years  to  kifs  the  other's  hand,  and  if  a  pacha,  or 
ulemah  of  diftindtion,  his  foot.  The  manner  of  entertaining  a  vifitor 
is  by  offering  him-  conferves,  fweetmeats,  coffee,  tobacco,  forbet, 
and  laftly  by  perfuming  him  with  wood  of  aloes  or  ambergreafe. 
On  the  two  firft  days  of  the  beirams  all  mufulmen  are  obliged  to 
go  to  the  public  mofque,  to  perform  their  morning  oraifons;  as 
they  are  at  other  times  enjoined  to  go  thither  every  Friday  to  offer 

X  their 
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Rblicion  their  midday  prayers*  On  thfe  day  of  Meulut,  which  is  the  pro- 
Tul".  phet's  birth  day,  the  Grapd  Vifief,  accQmpanied  by  the  chief 
miniilers  of  ftate,  the  ulemahs  of  diftindlion,  and  the  generals  of 
all  the  different  orders  of  militia,  goes  to  the  Grand  Signor's  feraglio, 
where  in  a  large  open  hall,  deftined  for  that  purpofe,  he  expofes  to 
the  public  an  old  garment  of  Mahomet's,  named  ghirchai  fhereef, 
or  the  facred  veftment  j  which  is  preferved  with  great  veneration  in 

*  __  _ 

that  place.  After  the  expofal,  the  Reis  EfFendi,  or  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, reads  the  prophet's  will  to  the  people;  after  which  they  bring 
into  the  hall  a  large  bafon  full  of  water,  into  which  the  Grand  Vifier 
dips  one  corner  of  the  garment,  whereby  the  water  becomes  fandli- 
fied.  When  the  ceremony  is  finiflied  they  fill  a  great  number  of 
bottles  with  this  holy  water,  which  being  fealed  with  the  great  feal 
of  the  treafury  are  diftributed  to  all  the  chief  families  of  the  empire, 
as  a  prefent  either  from  the  Grand  Signor  himfelf,  or  from  the  Sul- 
taneffes,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  feraglio. 

They  have  ftill  another  fplemn  feftival  called  Leilat  Giefefi,  or  the 
night  of  the  afcenfion,  at  which  time  Mahomet  is  fuppofed  to  have 
begun  his  elmeflia,  or  night  voyage,  upon  an  animal  called  borak, 
begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow  j  in  which  manner  he  fet  out  from 
Jerufalem,  and  travelled  through  the  feven  heavens.  The  com- 
memoration of  the  dead,  which  is  another  time  fet  apart  for  the 
performance  of  religious  ceremonies,  lafts  for  feveral  daysj  during 
which  all  rich  people  are  accuftomed  to  make  great  quantities  of  a 
fort  of  porridge  called  afluraffi,  which  they  diftribute  to  the  hoqfes 
of  their  neighbours,  friends,  and  acquaintance.  Of  this  there  is 
great  abundance  in  the  Grand  Signer's  feraglio,  which  is  fent  about 
in  filver  bafons,  well  covered,  and  fealed  up,  to  all  great  men  and 
miniilers  of  ftatet  .  However  both  the  holy  water  and  the  affijraffi, 

coming 
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Rbligion  it,  and  place  it  in  the  yard  of  the  neareft  mofque;  where  after 
Turks,  having  performed  their  ablutions,  they  offer  up  the  accuftomed 
prayers  for  the  dead;  which  being  finiftied,  they  again  take  the 
corpfe  upon  their  fiioulders,  alternately  changing  till  all  the  relation* 
have  partaken  in  the  honour  of  performing  this  laft  office  to  their 
deceafed  friends  In  this  manner  the  corpfe  is  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  fepulture,  where  it  is  without  any  farther  ceremony  put 
into  the  ground,  after  having  been  ftrongly  recommended  by  the 
imam  to  the  examining  angels  Nakir  and  Monkir ;  who  have  power 
to  torment  him,  if  he  is  not  ready  in  his  anfwers  to  certain  queftion$ 
coufifting  chiefly  in  the  doftrine  of  the  Mahometan  faith. 

The  marriages  of  the  Turks  are  preceded  by  many  feaftings, 
entertainments,  and  recreations;  and  the  wedding  generally  lafts  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  days.  Every  Mahometan  is  permitted  to  take 
four  lawful  wives,  and  as  many  concubines  or  odalicks  as  he  is 
capable  of  maintaining.  Each  wife  is  allowed  her  feparate  apart* 
ment,  that  they  noiay  alternately  enjoy  iheir  hulband's  converfation, 
and  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  concubines,  who  can  be  no  other  than 
flaves*  Guftom  has  rendered  this  way  of  living  fo  eafy  and  natural 
to  them,  that  there  feldom  arifes  among  the  women  in  a  houfe  any 
diforder  or  animofity,  which  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  care 
and  vigilance  of  the  hufbands ;  who,  as  they  have  an  abfolute  au- 
thority over  their  fpoufes,  take  proper  methods  to  prevent  the 
ill-confequences  that  might  attend  their  quarrels  and  difagreements. 
The  wives,  however,  cannot  help  looking  upon  one  another  as  fo 
many  rivals  of  the  affediion  of  their  lord,  and  put  in  pradice  all  the 
arts  they  are  miftreffes  of  to  gain  the  preference  over  the  reft  of  his 
fpoufes.  Careffes  and  tender  expreffions  are  the  ufual  means  they 
make  ufe  of  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  their  hufbands ;  and  they 
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afe  naturally  of  fo  foft  and  eafy  a  difpofltion/that  they  generally  Rii^ioiow 
follow  therein  the  pure  fentiments  of  their  hearts,  being,  of  a  com^    x' 
pofition  made  wholly  for  love  and  conftancy.     In  their  drefs,  their 
geftures,  their  converfation,  and  adions,  they  fhew  themfelves  fo 
truly  agreeable,  that  infenfibility  itfelf  could  not  refift  their  charma, 
was  it  not  that  the  natural  aufterity  of  the  Turks,  and  the  feverity 
of  their  manners,  forbid  them  to  undergo  a  bondage,  however  gentle^ 
which  might  deprive  them  of  that  liberty,  which  they  think  an 
uifeparable  prerogative  of  a  foul  truly  noble  and  manly.     In  con« 
fequence  of  this  way  of  thinking  thefe  unhappy  women  find  them-r^ 
felves  treated  with  the  utmoft  indifference;  and  efteemed  by  their 
hulbands  as  beings  created  only  for  the  propagation  of  the  human 
fpecics,  and  the  fatisfadion  of  their  fenfual  defires.     The  authority 
of  the  Turks  ov^r  their  wives,  as  I  have  already  faidj  is  purely 
abfolute ;  which  power  is  ftill  further  encreafed  by  the  prohibition 
of  their  having  any  commerce  with  other  men.     This  law  the  huf-» 
bands  make  fo  good  ufe  of,   that  they  oblige  them  to  lead  their 
whole  lives  in  their  harems ;  which  are  little  other  than  fo  many 
perpetual  prifons.     It  is  not  permitted  to  any  of  their  relations,  not 
even  to  thofe  who  are  joined  to  them  by  the  neareft  ties  of  aflSnity,. 
to  fee  them  with  their  faces  uncovered  j  and  a  woman  who  would 
allow  herfelf  to  be  feen  in  any  manner  by  any  other  than  her  fathec 
or  brother,  would  be  judged  guilty  of  an  adt.of  the  higheft  immp- 
defty.     However,  the  exprefs  injun£tion  of  Mahomet,  in  favour  of 
thefe  unhappy  women,  might  be  fome  comfort  to  them  in  their 
retirement,    did  not  the  difpofition  of  the  Turks,   averfe   to   the 
pleafures  of  matrimony,  put  them  upon  fearching  for  excufes  to 
deliver  themfelves  from  a  tafk,  which. they  confider  as  a  fevere  and 

grievous  impofition.    They  have  other  delights,  to  which  they  are 

fo 
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CufTOMf    fo  entirely  addided,  that  you  will  find  few  amongft  them,  the  great 
TutLKt.    efpecialiy,  who  do  not  prefer  the  company  of  a  Ganymede  to  that  of 
a  Venus. 

The  women,  however,  have  their  revenge;  and,  judging  it  not  un- 
xeafonable  to  recompence  themfelves  for  the  negledt  of  their  huibands, 
by  admitting  in  their  room  fome  young  man,  more  fenfible  of  the 
bleflings  confefred  upon  him,  (hew  fuch  (kill  and  underftanding  in 
laying  their  fchemes  to  procure  their  mutual  happinefs,  that  they 
give  their  lovers  every  day  frefh  occafion  of  admiring  their  per- 
fedions.  Their  meafures  for  procuring  opportunities  of  frequent 
interviews  are  always  fo  welf  laid,  that  a  difcovery  is  next  to  impot* 
fible }  and  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  perfon  who  had  ever 
experienced  an  intrigue  with  a  Turkifh  woman,  would  have  no 
farther  tafte  for  the  ladies  of  any  other  country,  whom  they  would 
find,  in  every  particular,  fo  much  their  inferiors.  The  cleanlinefs 
and  fweetnefs  of  their  bodies,  their  advantageous  drefs,  which  feems 
made  purpofely  to  infpire  the  warmeft  defires,  the  tendernefs  of 
their  expreffions,  their  words,  and  adions,  which  feem  enough  to 
declare  the  unfeigned  fentiments  of  their  hearts,  their  grace,  air, 
and  beauty,  are  fufficient  to  captivate  the  moft  unconquerable  breaft ; 
while  their  fmcerity  and  unequalled  conftancy  are  capable  of  fixing 
their  lover's  aflfedion.  They  are  fo  far  from  being  interefted  in 
their  paffions,  that  they  are  always  ready  to  facrifice  whatever 
belongs  to  them,  fo  it  may  procure  their  lover's  advantage,  which 
is  the  confideration,  that  they  ever  keep  moft  at  heart  j  letting  flip 
no  opportunity  of  loading  him  with  prefents;  thinking  themfelves 
more  than  repaid  by  his  preferring  inviolate  his  conftancy  and  af- 
fedions.  Not  but  that  there  are  many  inftances  of  women,  who  in 
their  intrigues  have  adcd  upon  no  other  principle  than  that  of 

fatisfying 
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fatisfying  their  own  fenfual  defires ;  who,  being  enamoured  with  Customs 
(bme  imprudent  young  man,  have  introduced  him  into  their  Tur"*. 
harems  in  woman's  cloaths,  where  they  have  kept  him  till  their 
paffion  was  in  fome  meafure  abated,  after  which  they  have  freed 
themfelves  from  a  difcovery,  by  inhumanly  facrificing  their  lover. 
Whenever  any  of  thefe  barbarities* are  committed,  they  are  purely  ow- 
ing to  the  rigour  and  feverity^,  with  which  the  law  proceeds  in  relation 
to  all  cafes  of  fornication  or  adultery.  The  lead  chimerical  fufpicion  is 
fufficient  grounds  for  a  divorce ;  and  the  confequence  of  any  thing, 
that  bears  the  leaft  face  of  a  proof,  is  perpetual  infamy  and  univerfal 
perfecution.  If  an  infidel  is  difcovered  to  have  had  any  fecret 
commerce  with  a  TurKifh  woman,  he  is  obliged  either  to  embrace 
the  Mahometan  faith  or  fuffer  immediate  death;  while  his  paramour 
is  indifpenfably  condemned  to  be  tied  up  in  a  fack  and  thrown  into 
the  fea,  that  fhe  may  in  that  manner  wafh  away  the  blacknefs  o£ 
her  crime.  A  Chriftian  woman,  howevw,  may  be  married  to  a 
Turk  without  being  obliged  to  change  her  faith,  though  all  the 
children  are  to  be  educated  in  their  father's  religion. 

Their  form  of  matrimony  confifts  in  a.contra<Sl  figned  and  fealed 

in  prefence  of  a  cadi  or  judge,  named  Nichiagh  Chiahat,  which 
contract,  termed  nichiag  and  chebin,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
hufband's  being  debtor  to  the  wife  of  a  certain  fum  of  money 
ftipulated  by'  her  parents  before  the  marriage.  At  this  ceremony 
are  to  be  prefcnt  two  witnefles  as  fponfors  for  the  bride,  who 
are  to  give  teftimony  of  her  being  contented  with  the  match- 
As  the  knot  is  tied  with  great  facility,  there  is  alfo  as  little  difficulty 
in  loofmg  it;  the  divorce  depending  wholly  upon  the  will  of  the 
hufband,  who  is  at  liberty  to  fend  his  wife  back  to  her  parents 
without  giving  the  leaft  reafon  for  his  proceeding,  provided  he  lays 

down 
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CosTOMs  down  the  fum  of  money  agreed  upon  in  the  nichiag;  whereas  it  is 
Turks,  almoft  impoffible  for  a  woman,  unlefs  fhe  be  of  very  fuperior 
quality,  to  get  rid  of  her  huflband  upon  any  pretence  whatever  j  the 
wifdom  of  the  Turkifh  law  having  very  judicioufly  determined  this 
point  ifi  favour  of  the  men,  in  order  to  prevent  the  too  frequent 
changes  that  would  happen,  if  the  power  of  divorce  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  women ;  who  being  generally  of  a  more  mutable 
temper,  would  have  been  continually  trying  their  fortunes  with 
a  new  afTociate.  It  was  to  "be  imagined  that  a  man,  who  had  beea 
fo  happy  as  to  get  rid  of  one  evil,  would  never  be  fo  inconfiderate 
as  to  enter  a  fecond  time  into  an  engagement  of  the  fame  nature. 
A  little  before  my  arrival  at  Conftantinople  there  happened  an  affair, 
that  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  how  much  power  a  woman 
lias  over  her  huiband,  if  fhe  be  by  rank  or  family  his  fuperion 
An  ulemah  of  the  firft  diftinftion  married  his  daughter  to  a  Ter- 
rifaci  Effendi,  or  mafter  of  the  ceremonies.  This  lady  began  to 
perceive,  foon  after  her  marriage,  her  hufband's  inclination  for  her 
to  decreafe  daily,  and  that  ardour  and  heat  of  love,  which  he  at  firft 
cxprefled  in  all  his  a£Hons,  to  be  totally  extinguiflied.  As  flie  was 
certain  that  no  part  of  her  behaviour  could  have  occaiioned  this  cold- 
nefs  inhim,  fhe  was  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  the  reafon  of  this 
fo  fudden  change.  In  the  mean  time  fhe  made  ufe  of  all  her 
artifices  to  rekindle  his  extinguifhed  paffion,  but  finding  his  in- 
difference for  her  grown  to  too  great  a  height  to  be  remedied,  fhe 
refolved  by  fome  means'^  or  other  to  find  out  the  bottom  of  the 
affair.  As  women  are  generally  miftreffes  of  cunning  fufiicient  to 
gain  their  purpofes,  fhe  was  not  long  before  fhe  difcovered,  that 
her  unworthy  hufband  was  wholly  wrapt  up  in  an  abominable  paf^ 
fion,  that  he  entertained  for  a  youth,  who  was  one  of  his  domeftics  • 

that 
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that  his  whole  pleafure  was  in  the  company  of  that  young  man;  C»itom« 

C^  T  H  B 

and  that  upon  his  account  he  looked  upon  all  other  joys,  though  of  a  Turks. 
much  more  refined  nature,  with  an  eye  of  contempt.  Enraged  at  this 
unnatural  preference,  flie  immediately  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  revenge;  to  which  end  (he  adjufted  her  meafures  fo  well  as  to 
furprize  the  EfFendi  and  his  Ganymede  together,  in  a  very  improper 
fituation.  She  had  before  taken  care  to  acquaint  her  father  with  the 
wrong,  that  had  been  done  her ;  and  he  had  furnifhed  her  with  a 
^number  of  flaves  fuflficient  to  punifh  her  hufband  in  the  manner 
he  deferved.  In  efFeft  flie  had  no  fooner  entered  the  room,  than 
(he  gave  orders  to  her  attendants  to  feize  the  Efiendi,  and  give  him 
two  hundred  baftinadoes  upon  the  foles  of  his  feet ;  which  fentence 
was  inflantly  put  in  execution,  notwithftanding  the  prayers  and 
promifes  of  the  hufband,  who  fwore  by  his  faith  to  behave  for  the 
future  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  lady,  however,  having  too 
much  fenfe  and  underftanding  to  be  deceived  by  fuch  fair  promifes, 
as  foon  as  flie  had  feen  her  hufband  feverely  punifhed  for  his  mif^ 
demeanour,  ordered  lier  coach,  and  went  diredWy  to  her  father's 
houfe,  by  whofc  intereft  fhe  eafily  procured  a  divorce  in  form,  leav- 
ing her  hufband  at  liberty  for  the  future  to  enjoy  the  pleafures,  which 
were  more  to  his  tafle  and  difpofition. 

The  common  divorce  is  attended  with  very  little  formality,  confifl- 
ing  chiefly  in  the  will  of  the  hufband,  who,  upon  the  uttering  of  two 
words,  benden  bofol,  or,  be  thou  feparated  from  me,  can  oblige  his 
wife  inflantly  to  leave  his  houfe ;  and  fhe  can  look  upon  him  no  more 
in  the  character  of  her  hufband,  unlefs  after  having  again  performed 
the  ceremonies  of  matrimony.  There  is,  however,  one  fort  of  di-. 
vorce,  after  which  the  hufband  is  not  fuffered  to  marry  the  fame  woman 
a  fecond  time,  without  her  having  been  firfl  wedded  to  another  man» 

y  and 
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Customs   and  divorced  from  him,  when  the  marriage  has  been  confummated; 

Turks,  upon  which  ftie  is  at  liberty  to  return  to  her  former  fpoufe;  this 
kind  of  divorce  is  called  Ghule,  which  is  when  the  hufband  fends 
her  away  with  thefe  expreflions,  benden  giedi  dallac  dofol,  or, 
I  banifh  you  from  me  for  feven  generations. 

The  ceremonies,  that  are  performed  on  occafion  of  a  wedding,  confift 
in  a  great  deal  of  fhow,  where  both  families  endeavour  to  make  the 
utoioft  pomp  of  their  attendants  and  equipage.  After  that  the  parents 
have  agreed  between  themfelves  in  relation  to  the  nichiagh,  or  con- 
trad,  it  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  bride.  The  firft  Friday  after 
this  agreement  is  pafled,  the  entertainments  and  feafling  begin  in  the 
boufes  both  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  guefts,  who  are  for 
the  moft  part  relations  to  one  or  other  of  the  families,  are  expected 
to  make  the  bride  fome  handfome  prefentj  which  confifts  ufually  in 
jewels,  or  gold  and  filver  ftuffs.  On  the  Tuefday  following,  the 
bride,  attended  with  all  her  friends  and  relations  of  her  own  fex, 
goes  to  the  bagnio,  where  fhe  is  to  be  thoroughly  wafhcd,  all  her 
b^,  except  that  of  her  head,  taken  off  with  a  fort  of  pafle  made  for 
that  purpofe,  and  to  be  perfumed  over  all  parts  of  her  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  univerfal  cuftom.  During  the  time  that  fhe  remains  in  the 
bagnio,  fhe  is  diverted  by  a  number  of  zenghi,  or  girls  fltilled  in 
muiic  and  dancing  j  who  are  ufually  very  well  inftruded  in  the 
ways  of  amufing  their  hearers  or  fpe£kators.  She  is  hence  conduced 
back  to  her  father's  houfe,  and  the  next  day  goes  with  a  folemn 
cavalcade  to  the  houfe  of  her  hufband.  In  this  cavalcade  all  the 
affiftants  march  two  by  two,  after  whom  follows  the  bride  in  her 
coach,  attended  by  many  other  coaches,  containing  all  her  female 
relations.  Then  comes  in  proceffion  her  portion,  confiding  gene* 
lally  in  cloaths,  rich  fluffs,  china,  and  houfehold  furniture,  loaded 
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Customs   yet  they  have  fo  many  adyantages  and  alleviations  during  their  retire- 

OF  THE 

Turks,  ment,  that  they  have  fome  recompence  for  the  lofs  of  their  liberty. 
Their  harems  or  apartments,  which  are  feparate  from  thofe  of  their 
hufbands,  are  for  the  moft  part  adorned  with  much  magnificence.  It 
is  in  this  particular  only  that  the  Turks  (hew  their  luxury  and  oftenta- 
tion,  afFefting  in  their  own  apartments  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  while 
thofe  of  their  wives  are  fet  off  with  all  manner  of  decorations  fuitable 
to  their  rank  and  condition.  Befides  the  fumptuoufhefs  of  their  habit- 
ations, they  have  each  of  them  their  feparate  gardens,  walks,  fountains, 
and  bagnios,  and  all  other  conveniences  of  a  quiet  and  eafy  life.  They 
have  their  feparate  meals  ferved  by  their  own  proper  flaves,  and 
fiimifhed  with  all  delicacies,  that  are  agreeable  to  their  hufband's 
circumftances.  Vifits  among"  perfons  of  their  own  fex  are  very 
frequent ;  nor  can  they  ever  want  opportunities  of  converfing  with 
their  acquaintance,  without  being  in  danger  of  difturbance  from 
their  hufband,  who  is  not  permitted  to  enter  his  own  harem,  when 
there  are  any  ftrangers  in  company  with  his  wife,  no  man  being 
allowed  to  fee  the  face  of  another's  fpoufe.  The  woman's 
fortune  is  entirely  appropriated  to  her  own  private  ufes, .  being 
neither  to  be  employed  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  nor 
fubjedt  to  confifcation,  though  all  the  efFeds  of  the  hufband  fhould 
be  forfeited  to  the  Grand  Signor.  Every  harem  has  ufually  two 
doors,  the  one  opening  into  the  public  ftreet,  by  which  they  admit 
their  vifitors,  and  the  other  correfponding  with  their  hufband's 
apartment,  called  mahabein  odafli,  or  the  middle  gate ;  of  which  he 
is  the  only  perfon,  that  is  allowed  the  free  paffage;  it  being  guarded 
conftantly  by  black  eunuchs,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  ferve  the  women, 
and  at  the  lame  time  to  remain  as  fpies  upon  their  aftions,  and 
guardians  of  their  honour.    This  cuftom  is,  however,  only  pradifed 
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among  the  great,  fince  the  lower  fort  of  people,  who  are  unable  to  Custom's 
bear  the  expence  of  eunuchs,  are  obliged  in  their  ftead  to  keep  Turk* 
little  boys,  or  dolap  oglaiis;  who  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
harem  no  longer  than  their  twelfth  year.  Their  office  is  to  let  thofe 
of  the  houfe  know  what  is  wanting  in  the  harem,  which  is  delivered 
them  through  a  wheel,  (fuch  as  is  made  ufe  of  in  convents  in  Roman 
catholic  countries,)  the  key  of  the  mahabein  odaffi  in  thefe  fort  of 
houfes  remaining  conftantly  in  the  hands  of  the  hulband. 

It  is  never  cuftomary  for  the  man  and  wife  to  eat  together,  each 
of  them  having  their  feparate  dining  rooms,  as  well  as  bed-chambersi 
the  hulband  ferved  by  male,  and  the  wife  by  female  flaves.  Their 
tables  are  ufually  of  copper  gilt  or  filvered  over,  of  a  circular  figure^ 
without  feet,  and  placed  upon  a  fmall  ftool,  without  being  cover- 
ed with  any  cloth.  All  their  table  furniture  confifts  in  wooden 
fpoons,  and  a  filver  fait  feller,  which  is  made  to  contain  fait,  pepper, 
and  fpices;  knives  and  forks  are  forbidden  by  the  law,  for  which 
reafon  they  are  forced  to  tear  their  victuals  in  pieces  with  their 
fingers.  The  outward  rim  of  the  table  is  fet  off  with  feveral  fmall 
china  plates,  full  of  different  forts  of  fallads,  and  in  the  middle  arc 
placed  their  various  diflies  of  meat,  brought  upon  the  table  one 
after  another.  They  begin  their  meals  by  invoking  the  name  of 
God,  Bifmillah  ;  and  finifh  them  by  returning  him  thanks  with  the 
expreffion  of  Elamdulilah.  As  for  their  difties  they  are  always  the 
fame,  and  their  drink  water,  and  fometimes  forbet.  After  having 
dined,  as  well  as  before  they  fat  down  to  table,  they  wafh  their  hands 
and  faces,  drink  their  coffee,  and  fmoke  their  pipe  of  tobacco.  When 
it  is  proper  time  to  retire  to  fleep,  they  order  their  beds  to  be  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  confift  of  a  matrafs  and  an  upper 
and  under  iheet  fewed  to  two  blankets.    In  the  morning  their  firO; 

care 
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Customs   ciarc  18  to  putify  thcmfelves  with  their  ufual  ablutions,  and  offer  up 
Tor",    their  prayers.     When  thefe  ceremonies  are  over,  they  betake  thcm- 
felves to  their  coflfee  and  tobacco,  which  immediately  precede  their 
bfeakfaft,    confifting   in  zorba,    paftry,  fweetmeats,  honey,  olives, 
cream,  or  cheefe.     Their  dinners  and  fuppers  are  compofed  of  zorba 
or  foup,  chibob  or  roaft  meat,  dolmah  or  minced  meat,  pilao  or 
rice  boiled  up  with  gravy ;  a  pyc  called  burech,  made  of  fowls  or 
pigeons,    a  tart  named  baclava  and  ghofap,   which  is  a  deco£tion 
of  different  fruits  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fine  fugar.     Al- 
though wine  is  rigoroufly  prohibited  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  there 
arc  notwithftanding  fome  to  be  found  among  them  who  drink  great 
quantities  of  that  forbidden  liquor,    fitting  down  to  their  bottle 
purpofely  with  defign  to  get  drunk ;  never  defifting  till  they  become 
more  like  brutes  than  human  creatures*     In  their  liquor  they  are 
very  rude  ahd  intradable,  given  to  quarrels  and  fighting ;  nor  is  it 
ever  known  that  any  diforder  happens  in  Conftantinople,  but  that 
it  arifes  from  fome  drunken  fray,  they  being  at  other  times  the 
people  in  the  world  of  the  moft  peaceable  difpofition.     Many,  how- 
ever, more  fcrupuloufly  attached  to  the  precepts  of  their  law,  think 
to  evade  the  prohibition  by  drinking  brandy,  and  other  forts  of 
fpirituous  liquors;  which  are  not  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the  alcoran: 
while  others  of  ftill  greater  hypocrify  think  to  cafe  their  confcience$ 
by  rigoroufly  abftaining  from  ftrong  liquors,  at  the  fame  time  ftupi- 
fying  themfelves  every  day  with  laudanum,  berz,  and  fevcral  elec- 
tuaries compofed  chiefly  of  opium.    Thefe  latter,  however,  are  juftly 
held  in  great  derifion  by  the  other  Turks,  being  called  by  the  oppro- 
brious term  of  Teriachi,  or  opium  fots. 

In  relation  to  their  fervants  and  domeftics  there  is  no  nation  in 
the  world  happier  than  the  Turks*     All  their  fervants  adt  with  the 

utmoft 
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CutTOMs  doors,  and  to  be  watchful  in  the  performance  of  all  external  fervlces. 
Turks.    All  men  of  morc  than  ordinary  condition  pafs  the  ftreets  of  Conftan- 
tinople  on  horfeback,  followed  by  a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of 
zoadars,  in  which  confifts  the  chief  magnificence  of  their  equi- 
page. '  • 

The  furniture  of  their  houfes,  in  the  men's  apartments,  is  but  plain 
and  ordinary,  confiding  in  carpets  and  fofas.  Their  floors  are 
covered  in  the  winter  with  carpets,  and  in  the  fummer  with  very 
fine  mats ;  the  fofa  is  placed  frequently  all  round  the  room,  clofe  to 
the  walJ,  covered  with  cloth,  velvet,  and  often  with  gold  and  filver 
ilufFs.  The  places  of  honour  on  the  fofa  are  the  corners,  which  arc 
termed  fadir  baflii,  or  the  chief  feats.  The  ornaments,  however, 
of  their  harems  are  generally  very  magnificent.  The  walls  of  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  damalk,  fatin,  velvet,  or  gold  and  filver  Ru&i 
while  the  fofas  are  adorned  with  the  mofl  coftly  filks  of  Perfia  and 
India.  This  cuftom,  of  fetting  oflf  their  wives'  apartments  and 
neglcdking  their  own,  is  owing  both  to  a  political  cauie  and  a  fenfe 
of  religion ;  all  gold  and  filver  being  forbidden  to  be  made  u(e  of 
by  the  men,  either  in  their  cloaths  or  houfhold  furniture ;  whereas 
the  women  are  permitted  to  adorn  both  their  own  perfons  and  their 
habitations,  with  as  much  magnificence  as  their  circumftances  will 
admit.  But  what  is  more  conducive  to  the  continuance  of  this 
cuflom,  is  the  continual  fear  they  are  under  of  making  any  pomp 
and  fhew  of  their  riches ;  dreading  the  many  ill  confequences,  that 
attend  upon  thofe,  who  are  under  the  fufpicion  of  poflfefling  a  more 
than  ordinary  fortune.  They,  to  this  end,  in  their  outward  apart- 
ments, afFeft  an  appearance  of  poverty,  contenting  themfelves  with 
enjoying  their  grandeur  only  in  private,  free  from  the  falfe  interpret 
rations,  that  might  be  put  upon  it  by  envious  and  malicious  people. 

The 
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Gove  KM.   great  ravages  in  many  parts  of  the  country  fubjeft  to  Alaidin.    Ofman 

M  E  N  T 

OF  THB  in  this  expedition  met  with  fo  much  Aiccefs,  that  he  not  only  brought 
the  Tartars  under  fubjeftion,  but  made  ufe  of  the  fame  opportunity 
to  conquer  feveral  towns  and  provinces  belonging  to  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople ;  by  which  he  became  fo  powerful,  that  by  the 
confent  of  his  mafter,  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Sultan,  in  .the 
year  of  Chrift  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  of  the 
Hegira  fix  hundred  and  feventy-feven.  In  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
he  built  a  fortrefs,  that  fubfifts  to  this  day;  w^hich  he  called  after  his 
own  name  Ofmanzich.  He  afterwards  conquered  Bithynia,  and 
fettled  the  feat  of  his  empire  in  Prufa,  capital  of  that  province. 
He  was  fucceedcd,  after  his  death,  by  his  fon  Orcan  ;  who  dying  left 
his  dominions  entire  to  his  children ;  and  they  in  procefs  of  time 
extended  their  conquefts  fo  far  on  all  fides,  that  they  foon  rendered 
the  Ofman  empire  one  of  the  moft  formidable  monarchies  ia  the 
world.  The  bafis  of  this  government  is  the  religion,  which  is  fo 
clofely  conneded  with  the  fovereign  power,  that  it  is  impoflible  for 
the  one  to  fubfift  without  the  afliftance  of  the  other.  The  prince  is 
obliged  to  conform,  in  every  particular,  to  the  precepts  of  the  law. 
The  great  men  and  minifters  of  ftaie  follow  the  example  of  their 
fovereign,  and  the  common  people  that  of  their  fuperiors;  afting  in 
that  refpedl  according  to  the  maxim,  which  they  have  almoft  con^ 
tinually  in  their  mouths.  El  Nas  Alia  Dini  Muluchihim,  we  mu£L 
follow  the  footlleps  of  our  fuperiors  in  affairs  relating  to  religion. 
All  Mahometan  fubje£ts  confider  their  monarch  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  prophet,  and  adore  him  as  the  zcilulah,  or  fhadow  of  God; 
imagining  that  he  is  ordained  to  put  in  execution  the  immediate 
decrees  of  Heaven.  Hence  his  orders  are  always  pundually  obeyed, 
every  one  thinking  it  his  duty  exactly  to  fulfil  his  commands, 
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thereby  hoping  to  merit  the  favour  of  the  prophet.     Every  thing  de-    Govern 

M  E  N  T 

pends  upon  the  will  of  this  fovereign;  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  of  the 
fubjedls  are  entirely  at  his  difpofal ;  nor  can  any  one  venture  to 
cenfure  his  adlions  without  being  efteemed  a  traitor  and  an  infidel. 
The  Grand  Signor,  however,  to  be  more  exempt  from  the  dangers, 
that  might  attend  the  murmurs  and  difcontent  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  very  frequently  excite  moft  dreadful  commotions,  confti- 
tutes  a  vizir,  or  lieutenant,  whom  he  invefts  with  the  fhadow  of  an 
abfolute  authority,  expofmg  him  to  the  view  of  the  people,  who 
judge  of  all  fmifter  events  as  arifing  from  his  ill  condudt,  without 
opening  their  mouths  againft  their  fovereign ;  and  he,  the  more  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  people,  is  always  ready  to  facrifice  his 
minifter,  who  by  his  mailer's  policy  becomes  the  fole  objedt  of 
their  hatred. 

The  Grand  Signor  himfelf,  to  excite  in  his  fubjefts  a  greater  awe 
and  veneration  for  his  petfon,  feldom  appears  in  public,  and,  when- 
ever he  does,  marches  in  great  ceremony,  attended  by  all  the  officers 
of  the  feraglio,  who,  together  with  the  reft  of  his  followers,  form  a 
moft  pompous  retinue.  He  himfelf  is  diftinguifhed  by  twelve 
folacks  or  running  footmen,  who  march  clofe  to  his  horfe;  on  their 
heads  they  wear  a  brazen  helmet,  with  a  very  lofty  plume  of  white 
feathers,  which  almoft  hide  the  fovereign  from  the  fight  of  his 
people,  who  conftantly  flock  in  great  crowds  to  the  place,  where 
he  is  to  pafs.  His  drefs  is  ufually  very  rich,  the  outward  robe  being 
lined  with  a  black  fox's  fkin;  in  which  no  fubjedt,  except  the 
grand  vizir,  is  allowed  to  imitate  him.  On  his  turban  he  wears 
three  fprigs  of  diamonds,  which  is  alfo  forbidden  to  all  other  perfons 
of  what  degree  or  rank  foever.  His  whole  equipage  confifts  of  all 
the  magnificence,  that  fo  powerful  a  prince  can  exhibit,  in  order  to 
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raif&the  ideas  of  his  fubjedte;  who  are  fo  far  from  difdaining-,  that 
they  think  it  an  honour  to  be  thought  his  flaves.. 

All  the  fubjefts  of  the  Grand  Signor  are  divided  into  four  different 
orders,  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  their  employments  and 
drefs,  and  the  names  of  Ofmanli,  Ulemah,  Afchieri,.  and  Raia# 
The  ofmanlis  are  all  fuch  as  bear  office  in  the  feraglioy  or  who  are 
many  manner  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  Grand  Signor,  whais 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  order.  After  him  follow  the  pachas  of 
three,  two,  and  one  tail ;  all  miniilers  of  flate,  as  well  as  generals,, 
together  with  the  whole  body  of  zaims  and  fpahis  (two  different- 
ranks  of  cavalry)  i  and  all  governors  of  cities  and  fortreffes,  with  their 
fubftitutes  and  dependents. 

The  order  of  Ulemah  comprehends  all  men  of  the  law,  whofc 
duty  it  is  to  explain  the  ftatutes  of  the  country  ;  to  adminifter 
juftice  J  and  as  priefts  to  perform  alt  ceremonies  of  religion^ 
The  chief  of  this  rank  is  the  Segh  Mam  or  Mufti,  fupreme  pontif 
and  legiflator;  after  whom  fucceed  the  Cadilefchiers, .  or  firft  judges 
of  Romelia  and  Natolia;  the  Mullahs,  Cadis^  and  Naips,  three  di£* 
ferent  ranks  of  judges,  all  imams,,  feghs,  and  muderlfis,  orftudents 
in  the  law.  By  the  name  of  afchieii,.  are.  diftinguifhed  all-  the 
bodies  of  infantry;  the  janiflaries,  zebezis,  topzis,  compaiazls^ 
lagumzis,  top  arabazileris,  mederis,  andlevents,  or  marines.. 

Under  the  name  of  Raia,  are  known  all  the  fobjcds  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  who  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  land,  and  generally  all 
inhabitants  of  villages ;  as  alfo  the  Tartars,  Arabs,  Gurdes^  Turco- 
menians,  Greeks,^Roman  Catholics,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  all  the  other  different  feds,  who  are  fubjedts  of  this  great 
empire.  All  thofe,  who  are  employed  in  the  aftual  fer^ce  of  the 
Grand  Signor,  are  divided  into  two  ranks  of  the  interior  and  ext^rios 
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GovERK-   body  of  the  iz  agasis.     The  hadouns,  or  black  eunuchs,  are  des- 
tined for  the  guard  of  the  women,  that  are  kept  in  the  Grand 
Signor's  harem;  they  alfo  attend  upon  the  fuhanefles  that  live  in 
the  old  and  new  feraglios,  and  thofe,  who  being  married  to  pachas 
and  great  men,  have  their  palaces  in  different  parts  of  the  city# 
The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  chifler  aga,    or  the  mafter  of  the  maids ; 
who,  befides  the  infpedion  he  has  over  the  Grand  Signor's  harem, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  hadouns,  is  alfo  fuperintendant  of  the 
lands,   towns,    and  villages  belonging  to  the  crown;   the  income 
of  which  ferve  for  the  fupport  of  the  princes  of  the  blood;  as  alfo  of 
all  the  royal  mofques,  and  receiver  of  their  rents  and  endowments, 
which  are  very  confiderable.     To  each  of  thefe  he  conftitutes  an 
officer  named  mutevelli,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fee  the  rents  regularly- 
paid  into  the  hands  of  his  mafter,  to  difemburfe  whatever  is  necet. 
fary  towards  keeping  thofe  buildings  in  repair,   the  maintenance 
of  the  priefts,  and  the  purchafing  of  all  manner  of  utenfils  for  the 
divine  worfliip.     He  befides  difpofes  of  the  employment  of  Turk- 
men Agafi,  and  Ghas  Bei,  of  the  Vaivodry  of  Galata,  Athens,  and 
feveral  other  places  that  are  under  his  diftridl.     Every  Tuefday  he 
holds  a  divan,  giving  audience  to  all  perfons,  that  apply  to  him  in 
relation  to  affairs,  which  happen  under  his  direction.     He  is  fenred 
in  his  houfe  with  the  utmoft  grandeur  and  magnificence ;  has  a 
numerous  feraglio  of  the  fineft  women,  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
Grand  Signor's  dominions  ;  and  has  at  prefent  got  fuch  an  afcendant 
over  Sultan  Achmet,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  abfolute  mafter  of  the 
whole  Turkifti  empire. 

To  the  white  eunuchs  is  entrufted  the  guard  of  the  outward 
apartments  of  the  feraglio  ;  thefe  are  alfo  very  numerous,  and  fub- 
je£t  to  four  principal  officers;    the  capi  agafi,   the   ghazinc  agafi, 
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GovEfcK-    alfothe  ambergreafe,  mulk,  aloe-wood,  belzoar,  and  other  rich  per- 
o*JVhji     fumes.     He  has  befides  th^  infpedion  over  the  halvagis,  or  confec- 
'^^^^^^  ,  tioners,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  compofe  the  forbets  and  fwcetmeats^ 
that  are  daily  ufed  in  the  family  of  the  Grand  Signor. 

The  ferai  agafi  is  the  infpedor  general  of  the  royal  apartments, 
•who  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  royal  feraglio  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  employment.     His  duty  is  to  take  care  that  the  palace 
wants  no  repairs,  and  to  renew  the  furniture,  whenever  it  begins 
to  be  damaged,  as  alfo  to  employ  proper  perfons  in  the  inftrudlion 
and  education  of  the  young  eunuchs.     All  thefe  offices  are  attended 
with  confiderable  Salaries,  and  thofe,  who  enjoy  them,  live  for  the 
moft  part  with  great  fplendour  and  magnificence.  •   The  baltazis  are 
employed  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  fultanefles,  and  of  the  black  and 
white  eunuchs.     Their  ftations  are  in  the  three  feraglios  of  the 
Grand  Signor,    and  in  the  palaces  of  the  fultanas  his  daughters, 
where,  under  the  direfl:ion  of  the  black  eunuchs,  they  ferve  as 
guards  to  their  perfons.     Their  drefs  is  very  different  from  the  reft 
of  the  ofnjanlis,  fince  inftead  of  a  turban  they  wear  a  yellowifh  cap, 
in  figure^  a  jdiredt  cone.     The  chief  of  this  body  is  the  baltazilar 
chiagiafi,  who  is  diftinguiihed  from  the  others  by  a  golden  girdle^ 
It  is  his  duty  to  be  always  attendant  upon  the  perfon  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  to   put  his  orders  in  execution.      The  zoadars  are  thofe 
who,  armed  with  a  cadere,  or  fhort  fcymetar,  follow  the  Grand  Signor 
on  foot,  .whenever  he  makes  his  public  appearance.     The  head  of 
this  body  is  the  has  zoadar.     The  boftangis  are  an  order  of  militia 
deftined  for  the  guard  of  the  outward  gates  of  the  feraglio,  of  the 
gardens,  country  houfes,  and  of  all  the  royal  palaces.     The  officers 
of  this  body  are  called  ghaffekis,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  clear  the  city 
And  public  highways  of  all  robbers  and  vagabonds,  and  to  attend  the 
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Grand  Signor  on  horfeback,  armed  with  a  cadere  in  his  public 
cavalcades.  The  head  of  this  order  is  the  boilanzi  bafhi,  who  con* 
ftitutes  two  inferior  officers,  the  bas  ghaOTeki  and  the  boftansdlar 
oda  baihi.  The  bas  ghafTeki  attends  the  Grand  Signor  in  the  feraglio, 
awaits  his  orders,  and  imparts  them  to  the  other  ghaOTekis  upon 
guard ;  while  the  other  with  a  large  body  of  boftangis  is  to  attend 
the  commands  of  the  grand  vizir,  to  whoqi  his  followers  are  to 
icrve  as  a  body  guard. 

The  duty  of  the  boftangi  balhi  is  to  fteer  the  Grand  Signor's 
barge  when  he  goes  upon, the  water,  which  he  frequently  does  with 
great  pomp  and  attendance ;  and  to  take  c^r^  of  the  public  buildings 
fituated  near  the  fea*(hore ;  as  alfo  to  fend  out  armed  boats  to  cruife 
along  the  coajfts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  to  keep  ill-defigning  people  ia 
awe,  and  prevent  the  importation  of  wine,  which  is  not  allowed  to 
be  brought  into  Gonftantinople,  without  paying  a  duty  to  the  bo& 
tangi  bafhi,  who  from  that  fole  article  reaps  a  very  confiderable 
revenue.     He  is  alfo  general  fuperintendant  of  the  fifhery  in  all  the 
precindls  of  Gonftantinople,  which  he  farms  out  to  prodigious  ad- 
vantage.    This  employment  is  reckoned,  both  for  profit  and  the 
confidence,  that  may  be  gained  with  the  Grand  Signor,  as  being 
always  attendant  upon  his  perfon,  one  of  the  moft  advantageous 
offices  of  the   whole  empire.     The  aczis  and  cara  culuczis  are 
employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  Grand  Signor^s  kitchen  and  table; 
they  are  both  fubjeA  to  the  aczi  baihi ;  as  the  zefinirs,  who  place 
the  diflies  upon  the  table,  are  to  the  zefmir  baihi. 

Among  the  exterior  fervants  of  the  feraglio  are  to  be  numbered 
the  buiuch  miroghor,  or  mafter  of  the  horfe,  and  the  cuzucfa 
miroghor,  who  is  his  deputy.  Thefe  two  officers  have  the  infpec- 
tion  over  the  ftables,  horfes,  mules,  and  camels,  with  the  lands 
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OovERK-    deftined  for  their  pafture;   and  have  abfolute  authority)  over  the 
OP  THE     aghir  chiagiafi   or  head  of  the  ftables,   the  farazis  or  grooms,  the 
'^^^^^'  ^  feifis  or  ftablemen,  the  caterzis  or  muleteers,  the  devezis  or  camel* 
men,  the  arabazis  or  coachmen,  the  faccas  or  water-carriers,  and  the 
falaghoris  or  riding-mafters,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  bas  falaghor. 

The  capzilar  chiagifi  is  the  fuperintendant  of  the  capizis  or 
guardians  of  the  outward  gate  of  the  feraglio,  called  babi  ghumaiun, 
or  the  royal  gate.  His  farther  employment  is  to  attend  the  Grand 
Signor  to  the  divan  in  a  ceremonial  habit,  where  he  aflifts  the  zaus 
bafhi  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  minifters.  The  capizi  bafhis 
are  of  a  fuperior  rank  to  the  capizis,  though  their  duty  is,  like 
them,  by  turns  to  watch  the  gate  j  they  are  alfo  employed  in  carry- 
ing the  orders  of  their  fovereign  into  the  remote  provinces,  and 
iifually  convey  the  fentences  of  death,  that  are  pronounced  againld 
the  pachas  and  great  men.  Their  chief  is  the  bas  capizi  bafhi,  who 
together  with  his  whole  body  i&  dependent  upon  the  capzilar 
chiagiafi. 

The  zachirzi  bafhi  is  the  mafler  of  the  fjports,  who  has  the  in- 
fpe^ion  over  the  huntfmen,  hunting-dogs,  falcons,  and  fporting*- 
places  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  tefrifaci  effendi  is  the 
mailer  of  the  ceremonies.  The  muhipac  emini  is  infpedor  of  the 
royal  kitchens;  his  fubalterns  are  the  cafap  bafhi  or  chief  of  the 
butchers ;  the  tauczi  bafhi  or  head  of  the  poulterers  j  with  the 
gemifci  bafhi  or  firfl  fruiterer.  The  buiuc  imam  and  the  cuzuc 
imam  are  the  royal  chaplains,  who  remain  alternately  in  waiting 
for  the  fpace  of  a  week.  It  is  their  duty  to  take  care  of  all  afiairs 
relating  to  divine  worfhip,  and  to  fay  the  ufual  prayers  in  the 
mofque  in  prefence  of  the  Grand  Signor.  The  ichim  bafhi  is  the 
head  of  the  phyficians;  on  him  depend  all  the  pra^Htioners  of  that 
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fcience,  as  well  Turks,  who  are  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
feraglio,  as  thofe  of  different  religions  fettled  in  Conftantinople,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  exercife  their  profeffion,  unlefs  licenfed  by  the 
ichim  bafhi.  The  munezim  baftii  is  the  chief  aftrologer ;  it  is  his 
bufinefs  to  publifh  the  annual  almanacks,  and  from  his  obfervations 
to  anfwer  all  queftions  relating  to  his  fcience.  Many  other  officers 
there  are,  who  hold  employments  of  more  profit  than  honour :  fuch 
are,  the  zerach  bafhi,  chief  of  the  chirurgeonsj  the  cuiumzi  bafhi,  or 
mafler  of  the  jewellers;  the  ciceczi  bafhi,  or  fuperintendant  of  the 
flower  gardens;  the  giorgianzi  bafhi,  or  mafler  of  the  revels,  who 
provides  the  dwarfs,  mutes,  buffoons,  fingers^  and  muficians  for 
the  Grand  Signor's  diverfionj  and  feveral  others,  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  mention. 

As  I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  officers  employed  in  the  par- 
ticular fervice  of  the  Grand  Signor,  I  will  proceed  to  take  notice  of 
thofe  in  the  public  adminiflration  of  the  affairs  of  flate.     The  chief 
of  thefe  is  the  vizir  azem  or  grand  vizir,  vicegerent  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  invefled  by  his  mafler  with  abfolute  authority,  which  he  is 
allowed  to  exercife  according  to  its  utmofl  extent,  during  the  time 
of  his  adminiflration.     An  employment  of  this  confequence  can  be 
given  by  no  other  than  the  Grand  Signor's  own  hand,  who  invefls  him 
by  delivering  him  a  ring,  on  which  is  infcribed  his  royal  name« 
By  this  he  is  empowered  to  a<3:  with  fovereign  authority  over  all  the 
Turkifh   dominions;   to   decide  by  his   fmgle   fentiment   all  con- 
troverfies ;  and  to  declare  peace  or  war  with  his  mafler's  enemies, 
according  as  he  fhall  judge  it  mofl  advantageous  to  his  people. 
All  charges  and  employments  throughout  the  whole  empire  are  at 
his  difpofal,  excepting  the  fegh  iflam  and  the  tartar  ghan,    who 
have  the  honour  to  receive  their  offices  from  the  fame  hand  as  the 
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wear  his  beard.     The  remaining  officers  of  the  body  of  the  vizir   Govern. 
agafis  are,  the  tufeczi  bafhi,  captain  of  the  band  of  mufquetefers;  the     ©"  ViTs 
matarazi  bafhi,  chief  of  the  carabineers;  thearpa  emini,  purveyor  of,  ^^^^^^ 
the  corn  for  the  ftablesj  the  aghir  chiagiafi,  mafter  of  the  ftables; 
the  chiler  chiatipi,  or  clerk  of  the  kitchen ;  the  et  chiatipi,  regiftrar  of 
the  meat  j  the  etmech  chiatipi,  regiftrar  of  the  bread  j  the  giag  emini, 
keeper  of  the  oil  j  and  the  odum  emini,  purveyor  of  wood.     Thofe 
of  the  cara  culuczi,  which  are  of  an  inferior  rank,  are  the  aczi  bafhi, 
the  zefinir  baflii,  the  facca,  feis,  and  faraz  bafhi,  and  many  others, 
whofe  employments  are  the  fame  as  in  the  Grand  Signor  s  fervice. 
None  of  thefe   officers,  nor   their   fubaltems,   have  any  falary  in 
money  j  inftead  of  which  is  diftributed  to  them  regularly  their  taia 
tainat,  which  confifts  in  a  certain  quantity  of  rice,  bread,  butter, 
meat,  fire-wood,  corn,  hay,  and  all  other  provifions,  which  they 
have  in  greater  quantity  than  what  is  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of 
their  families.     All  thefe  officers  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wearing  their 
beards,  which,  among  the  Turks,  is  a  mark  of  diftindtion,  fince 
none,  that  are  in  any  kind  of  fervitude,  or  that  are  not  matters  of 
families,  can  claim  this  prerogative.      The  iz  agafis^  and  officers 
chofen  out  of  their  body,  are  diftinguifhed  by  this  particular  from 
the  vizir  agafis;  for  as  they  are  fuppofed,  being  the  interior  fervants, 
to  be  in  a  ftate  of  greater  fubjedlion,  they  are  obliged,  as  a  mark  of 
their  fervitude,  to  remain  beardlefs.     There  are,  however,  feveral 
employments,   that  are  filled  up  with  perfons  chofen   from  this 
order,  of  both  honour  and  profit ;  fuch  as  that  of  the  ghafinadar 
aga,  or  chief  treafurer ;  the  feli£karaga;  the  zoadar  aga;  the  mugur- 
dat  aga,  keeper  of  the  feal ;  the  caftaq.  agafi,  infpedor  of  the  ward- 
robe ;  the  zamazir  aga,  keeper  of  the  body-linen;  the  pefchir  agafi  ; 
the  chitapzi  baihi,  or  library  keeper ;  the  loazunzi  bafhi,  chief  of 
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the  confedlioners ;  the  cafegi  baflii,  ibri<aar,  berber,  fofrazi,  and 
telac  baflii.  Among  the  body  of  the  iz  agafis  are  alfo  comprehended 
the  zindis,  young  men,  who  perform  feats  of  adivity  on  horfeback 
with  great  fltill  and  addrefs ;  their  chief  is  termed  zindi  baftii.  This 
is  the  common  attendance  of  all  pachas  of  three  tails ;  thofe  alfo  of 
two  and  one  endeavour  to  imitate  them  as  far  as  their  circumftances 
will  permit  j  the  chief  magnificence  of  the  Turks  confiding  in  a 
fuperfluous  number  of  domeftics,  who  are  maintained  with  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expence. 

Of  the  officers  dependent  upon  the  grand  vizir,  that  are  employed 
in  afifairs  relating  to  the  government,  the  chief  in  rank  and  power  is 
the  vizir  chiagiafi,  or  chiagia,  who  has,  after  the  vizir  azem,  by  far  the 
greateft  (hare  of  fovereign  power  of  any  perfon  in  the  Turkifh  realms. 
As  he  is  always  the  counfellor  of  his  fuperior,  no  fecret  can  pafs  with- 
out his  knowledge;  and  as  he  is  a  perfon,  who  is  generally  in  favour 
with  that  great  man,  foreign  minifters  ufually  make  their  applicatioa 
to  him,  becaufe  the  accefs  is  not  fo  difficult  as  to  his  mafter.  The 
alai  beis  of  the  provinces  depend  immediately  upon  the  chiagia^ 
becaufe  the  inveftiture  of  their  offices  belongs  to  his  place,  and  from 
him  they  obtain  the  command  of  the  fpahis,  that  are  under  their 
particular  diftrids.  His  private  court,  which  is  very  numerous,  is 
increafed  by  feveral  officers  belonging  to  his  employment  j  fuch  as 
many  fecretaries,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  chiagia  chiatipi,  and  the 
alai  zaufes,  depending  upon  their  head  the  has  zaus,  who  always 
attends  the  chiagia  for  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

Another  great  minifter  of  ftate  is  the  reis  efFendi,  or  lord  high 
chancellor,  to  whom  are  fubjedt  all  the  chiatipi  giedeclis,  perfons 
employed  in  the  three  offices  of  chancery.  The  chief  of  thefe  is 
the  beiliczi  cfiendi,  who  is  a  fort  of  fecretary  of  flate  dependent  upon 
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the  rcis  efFendi  j  this  officer's  bufinefs  is  to  revife  the  decrees  after  G( 
they  are  copied  by  his  deputies,  and  deliver  them  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  reis  efFendi,  who  figns  them  with  his  own  cypher,  named 
raflit.  The  zaus  bafhi,  head  of  the  divan  zaufes,  is  deputy  to  the 
grand  vizir  in  the  divan,  which  is  a  public  court  of  juflice.  He  is 
empowered,  in  the  abfence  of  his  fuperior,  to  fupply  his  place, 
though  he  is  not  allowed  to  give  a  decifive  fentence,  but  to  make 
his  report  to  his  mafler  of  all  the  caufes,  that  appeared  before 
him. 

The  divan  zaufes  are  a  fort  of  horfe  militia,  employed  in  convey- 
ing about  the  grand  vizir's  orders,  in  affifting  at  the  divan,  in 
imprifoning  malefactors  and  bringing  them  to  their  trials,  as  alfo 
in  attending  both  the  Grand  Signor  and  grand  vizir  whenever  they 
appear  in  public.  The  officers  of  this  body,  dependent  upon  the 
zaus  bafhi,  are  the  zauflar  emini,  or  director ;  the  zauflar  chiatipi^ 
or  fecretary  of  the  order ;  and  the  colaus  zaus,  who  leads  the  way 
in  their  cavalcades.  The  firfl  and  fecond  tefchierezis  are  fecretaries 
in  the  divan,  who  read  the  memorials  and  indictments,  and  regifter 
the  fentences  pafTed  thereon,  either  from  the  mouth  of  the  vizir 
azem,  or  his  fubflitute  the  zaus  bafhi ;  which,  whether  they  are  to 
be  put  in  immediate  execution,  or  to  be  fent  into  diflant  provinces^ 
muft  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  command,  before  they  can  be 
fulfilled. 

The  meCtupzi  efFendi  is  the  grand  vizir's  firft  fecretary,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  tranfcribe  all  the  letters  diredted  to  the  governors  of 
towns  and  provinces,  containing  his  mafler's  commands.  Thefe 
letters  he  figns  with  the  title  of  fadir  ali,  or  fublime  minifter,  (the 
grand  vizir  never  figning  his  own  name,)  which  are  afterwards  de- 
livered to  the  mugurdar,  to  be  confirmed  with  the  impreffion  of  the 
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Gbvehn'    royal  fignet.     The  muflur  aga  is  colonel  of  the  body  of  jaoiflaries 
chofen  out  of  the  life  guard,  who  are  to  attend  upon  the  grand 
vizir's  perfon  whenever  he  appears  in  public,  to  be  in  conftant  wait- 
ing in  his  feraglio,  and  remain  upon  guard  at  the  gate  of  his  divan. 
The  ghafas  baftii  is  colonel  of  the  body  of  janiflfaries  deftined  to  put 
in  execution  all  fentences  of  death.     The  giedicli  lerlmini  is  chief  of 
the  giedicli  zaims,  a  horfe  guard  of  young  gentlemen,  who  have 
certain  portions  of  land  afligned  them  in  confideration  of  their  fer« 
vices.     The  boftanzilar  oda  bafhi  is  captain  of  the  boflanzis ;  the  delli 
bafhi  is  captain  of  the  band  of  dellis,  another  horfe  guard ;  and  the 
giounlar  aga,  head  of  the  voluntiers ;  all  which  different  bodies  of 
troops  are  to  attend  upon  the  perfon  of  the  grand  vizir  in  the  divan. 
The  Tartar  agafi  is  the  captain  of  the  company  of  Tartars,  who  are 
employed  as  couriers  to  tranfport  their  matter's  orders  into  the 
remoteft  provinces  with  the  utmoft  expedition.     The  vizir  azem  is 
obliged  every  day  to  give  public  audience  in  his  divan,  for  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  the  decifion  of  all  difputes  and  con- 
troverfies,  that  may  arife  among  the  Grand  Signor's  fubjeds.     On 
Fridays  are  prefent  at  this  affembly  the  cadilefchiers,  or  chief  judges 
of  Romelia  and  Natolia  ;  and  on  Wednefdays  the  (lamboul  effendi 
and  the  galata  mullalli.     All  the  perfons,  whom  I  have  taken  notice 
of  before,  that  are  prefent  in  the  divan,  are  obliged  to  ftand  flraic 
up  with  their  hands  croffed  before  them  in  a  pofture  of  fubmiffion, 
and  none  but  the  grand  vizir  and  the  two  judges  are  allowed  to  fit 
down,  the  one  in  a  magnificent  throne  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall^- 
and  the  others  at  a  corfiderabie  diftance  on  each  fide  of  him.   In  this 
affembly  is  maintained  a  moft  profound  filence,  none  but  the  two 
tefchicrczis,  who  read  the  memorials  with  a  loud  voice,  being  per- 
mitted to  utter  the  lead  word.     The  Grand  Signor's  divan,  which  is  ^ 
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held  every  Tuefday,  is  much  more  numerous  than  this,  though  the 
affairs,  that  are  carried  on  in  it,  are  of  little  confequence.     This 
aiTembly  is  held  in  the  royal  feraglio,   to  which,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  grand  vizir,   and  all  the   minifters   of  ftate,    repair, 
excepting  the  chiagia,  who  attends  his  fuperior  to  the  gates  of  the 
feraglio,  where  he  takes  his  leave  of  him,  in  order  to  go  and  fill  his 
place  in  his  own  private  divan.     On  this  day  every  one  is  drefTed  in 
his  habit  of  ceremony,  that  the  affembly  may  appear  with  a  greater 
face  of  folemnity ;  the  whole  affair  being  only  a  piece  of  fhew  and 
oflentation,  defigned  to  amufe  the  people  by  making  them  believe 
that  their  fovereign,  by  informing  himfelf  of  their  differences,  in- 
terefts  himfelf  in  the  flridl  performance  of  juftice.     In  this,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  private  divan,  the  grand  vizir  fits  prefident,  while  the 
Sultan,  from  a  lattice  window,  looking  into  the  hall,  takes  cogni« 
zance  of  their  proceedings,  without  making  his  appearance;   and 
though  he  very  well  knows  that  the  whole  is  no  more  than  a  matter 
of  form,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  farce,  he  frequently  fends  for  the 
vizir  a2em,  feeming  to  give  him  inftrudlions  about  the  fentences, 
that  are  to  be  pafled.     After  the  ceremony  is  over,  all  the  miniflers 
and  perfons  of  diftindion,  that  affided  in  the  aflfembly,  are  enter^ 
tained  at  the  Grand  Signor's  expence,  at  different  tables,  according  to 
their  rank  and  employments ;  and  to  the  janiflaries,  who  attend  with 
their  aga,  is  diflributed  the  accuflomed  zorba  or  foup,  which  when 
(as  it  often  is)  refufed,  is  a  certain  fign  of  an  approaching  rebellion* 
The   principal   minifter  employed  in  the  finances  is  the  tefterdar 
effendi,  or  high  treafurcr,  into  whofe  hands  are  paid  all  the  difierent 
^ticles  of  the  public  revenue,  as  well  as  all  forfeitures  and  confifca* 
tions.     Upon  him  depend  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  fuch  as  the 
muaffils,  who  are  commanders  of  provinces  where  there  is  no  pacha ; 
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GoTBuir.  the  valvodes,  officers  of  the  fame  nature,  but  of  an  inferior  rank ;  the 
OF  "hb  gharazis,  or  tribute  gatherers,  aud  the  giumruczis,  or  cuftomers. 
'^^^^^^  ^  The  tefterdar  efiendi  has  power  to  fend  commands  in  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Signor,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  empre, 
relating  to  all  affairs,  that  come  under  his  diredion,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  grand  vizir,  whofe  orders  he  is  allowed  to  oppofe, 
according  to  the  circumflances  of  the  public  cheft.  His  court,  be- 
fides  the  ufual  attendants  of  all  pachas,  is  compofed  of  many  officers 
belonging  to  his  employment ;  who,  enjoying  pofts  of  great  honour 
and  confequence,  are  every  day  obliged  to  be  prefent  in  his  palace, 
there  to  receive  his  orders  relating  to  their  refpe£kive  charges.  Of 
tliefe  the  chief  is  the  buiuc  rufnamezi,  or  commifTary  general,  who 
jkeeps  an  inventory  of  all  fums  of  money  due  to  the  public;  to 
which  end  many  chiatipis,  or  clerks  are  employed  by  him  in  giving 
informations  of  the  debtors,  and  the  fums  that  are  due;  whence 
he  accordingly  makes  his  report  to  the  tefterdar.  The  has  muafle« 
bezi  is  the  mafler  of  the  rolls,  who  keeps  the  regifters  of  all  the  public 
cffeds  both  in  land  and  moveables ;  as  alfo  of  all  donations  and 
privileges  given  by  the  Sultans  to  particular  nations  or  families ;  and 
the  lifts  of  all  the  conquered  cities,  towns,  and  fortreffi^s,  together 
with  the  value  of  every  particular  land,  and  the  amount  of  all 
tributes,  taxes,  and  duties.  The  tefter  emini  is  the  keeper  of  the 
archives,  to  whofe  care  are  entrufted  all  the  books  containing  the 
accounts  of  the  appenages  of  the  royal  family;  of  the  fiefe  and 
timars,  which  are  the  portions  of  land  fet  apart  for  the  payment  ot 
the  cavalry.  The  nizanzi  effendi  is  the  perfon  who,  upon  all 
royal  commands,  ftamps  the  Grand  Signor's  cypher,  named  tura. 
The  terfane  emini  is  the  infpedlor  general  of  the  arfenals  and  dock 
yards,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  furnifh  all  manner  of  ftores  and 
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materials  for  keeping  the  royal  fleet  in  repair.     The  faer  emini  is  the   Govern- 
chief  mafter  of  the  works;  to  him  are  entrufted .the  fums  neceflary     o*f*the 
for  the  building  of  all  public  ftrudtures,  and  keeping  the  old  ones  in  ,  'Turks, 
repair.     Upon  him  alfo  depends  the  meimar  bafhi,  or  firfl:  architeftt 
and  the  fuiolzi  baflii,  head  of  the  fuiolzis,  who  are  employed  in 
building  and  repairing  the  aqueduds.  The  tophand  efFendi  is  director 
of  the  foundery  of  cannon,  mortars,  &c.  and  the  teraphane  efFendi 
infpedor  of  the  mint.      The  gharaz  muaflfebezi  is  the  chief  tax 
gatherer,  to  which  end  he,  every  year,  diftributes  throughout  the 
empire  certain  new  papers  of  different  colours,  and  fealed  with- new 
fcals,  which  are  delivered  to  every  fubjedl  to  fhew  as  a  teftimony  of 
theirhaving  paid  their  gharaz  or  capitation.     The  has  bafhi  culu  is 
the  chief  exad^or  of  all  public  debts,  who  has  power  to  feize  upoil 
and  imprifon  the  debtors,  and  to  fearch  and  feal  up  the  houfes,  that 
are  under  fentence  of  confifcation.     The  malie  tefchierezifi  is  the 
chief  of  the  fecretaries  office,  in  which  are  regiftred  the  commands 
of  the  tefterdar.     The  atli  mucabelezi  is  the  perfon  that  keeps  thtf 
regifter  of  the  cavalry,  as  the  giagia  mucabelezi  does  that  of  the 
infantry.     The  baruthane  emini  is  the  fuperintendant  of  the  powdet 
mills ;  the  ftamboul  ^umrucchiii,  chief  cuftomer  of  Gonftantinople  ; 
and  the  gharazi  bafhi,  exador  of  the  taxes  in  that  capital.     All  thefe 
and  many  other  officers  dependant  upon  the  tefterdar  are  changed 
every  year ;  but  their  fiibaltems,  or  cal  fas,  on  account  of  their  beingi 
well  fkilled  in  the  duties  of  their  different  employments,  are  con- 
tdnued  till  they  are  promoted  to  fome  more  confiderable  pofl.     Th* 
remaining  officers,  that  are  chofen  out  of  the  body  of  ofmanlis,  ard 
the  fpahilar  agafi,   or  general  of  the  cavalry  of  the  fpahis.     This 
order  of  militia  is  diflinguifhed  in  the  field  by  fmall  red  flandardfl^ 
which  they  carry  failened  to  their  lances ;  dieir  number  is  twelve 
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Govern-  thoufand.  Tlie  felidar  agafi  is  general  of  the  cavalry  of  felidlarlig, 
OF  THB  who  bear  yellow  ftandards,  after  the  manner  of  the  fpahis,  whom 
they  equal  in  number.  Among  thefe  two  bodies  are  many  confider- 
able  offices ;  the  chief  of  which  are  thofe  held  by  the  chiagia,  or 
lieutenant  general ;  the  alai  beis,  or  commanders  in  all  the  different 
provinces,  and  the  baus  zaus,  or  major  general.  The  miri  alem  is 
the  fuperintendant  over  the  ftandards,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  deliver 
to  each  new  created  pacha  his  particular  flandard,  and  the  other 
cnfigns  of  his  employment ;  in  return  for  which  he  is  always  pre. 
fented  by  the  pacha  with  a  horfe  and  furniture  of  one  thoufand 
piaftres  value. 

In  the  order  of  the  ulemahs  are  comprehended  all  lawyers,  judges, 
priefts,  and  perfons  employed  in  the  explanation  and  pra&ice  of  the. 
religion  and  laws.  The  chief  of  this  body  is  the  fegh  iflam,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  mufti,  who  ads  with  an  abfolute 
authority  over  the  whole  order  of  ulemahs,  dealing  punifhments  and 
rewards  to  his  dependants,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  will 
and  pleafure.  He  has  a  power  of  putting  an  end  to  all  controverdes 
in  the  two  articles,  that  come  under  his  diredlion,  by  a  very  ftiort  and 
abfolute  decifion  termed  fetufaj  which  no  perfon  whatever  dares 
prefume  to  contradict  In  all  public  ceremonies  he  takes  place  of  all 
pachas,  and  even  of  the  grand  vizir  himfelf,  who  treats  him  with, 
fignal  marks  of  diftindion  and  refpedl  j  as  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  x 
perfon  of  the  higheft  learning  and  fan£lity.  The  cadilefchiers  of 
Romelia  and  Natolia  are  military  judges,  who  are  obliged  to  attend 
the  army  whenever  the  Grand  Signor  makes  a  campaign  in  perfon*. 
The  ftamboul  effendi  is  chief  judge,  and  infpedlor  general  over  the 
city  of  Conftantinople ;  his  bufmefs,  befides  that  of  adminiftring 
yiQiQCy  is  to  ufe  all  precautions  to  prevent  the  metropolis  from 
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labouring  under  a  fcarcity  of  provifions;  to  fet  prices  upon  all 
provifions  and  commodities;  to  hinder  falfe  dealing  in  trade,  by 
fending  out  his  fubalterns  to  vifit  all  tradefmen's  fhops;  and  to 
punifh  all  fuch  as  (hall  be  found  guilty  of  any  frauds  in  their  deal- 
ings. The  galata  mulafli,  the  eiup  mulafli,  and  the  ifchiudar  mulalli) 
are  adminiftrators  of  juftice  in  the  different  diftridls,  whence  they 
take  their  denominations ;  and  all  other  judges,  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Turkifli  dominions,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  namea 
of  mullahs,  cadis,  and  naips.  All  thefe  employments,  excepting  that 
of  the  fegh  iflam,  are  to  be  held  no  longer  than  the  fpace  of  a  year- 
The  mudereffis  are  young  men,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudieS' 
of  law  and  religion,  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  office  of 
mulla ;  being  inflrufted  to  that  end  in  the  feven  colleges  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  belonging  to  the  feven  royal  mofques ;  where  they  have 
at  the  fame  time  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  proficiency  in  many- 
other  fcienccs,  there  being  profeflbrs  in  feveral  different  branches  of 
learning. 

Having  now  finifhed  the  order  of  the  ulemahs,  I  come  to  that  of   Militia 

OF   T  H  B 

the  afchieris,  under  which  are  numbered  all  the  feveral  bodies  of  Turks. 
infantry ;  the  chief  and  mofl  powerful  of  which  is  that  of  the  janif- 
faries,  inflituted  by  Amurat  the  firfl,  firnamed  the  conqueror,  in 
the  year  of  Chrift  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty-one.  Hagi 
Bellas,  by  nation  a  Perfian,  one  of  thofe  fanatics,  who  by  the  Turks 
are  efleemed  holy  men,  was  the  firfl  perfon  who  fuggefled  to  the 
emperor  the  eflablifhment  of  this  order  of  militia.  After  its  inftitu- 
tion  he  bleffed  it,  and  made  it  a  prefent  of  the  fleeve  of  his  outward, 
vefl,  to  fcrve  as  a  model  for  the  cap,  which  to  this  day  is  worn  by 
the  janiflaries  in  all  public  functions.  This  order  is  divided  into  three 
different  bodies,  diflinguifhed  under  the  fymbols  of  different  animals;. 
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Militia  as  the  fampfunzis,  or  bull  dogs,  the  zagarzis,  or  himting-dogs^  and 
Turks,  the  turnazis,  or  cranes.  There  arc  alfo  the  orders  of  folacs,  and 
azem  oglans^  out  of  which  are  chofen  thofe  janiflaries,  who  are 
deftincd  for  the  Grand  Signor's  guard.  Whenever  the  Sultan  goes  to 
war,  thefe  two  firft  orders,  in  their  march,  are  preceded  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  animals,  by  which  they  are  fy  mbolized ;  of  the  famp- 
funzis  an  hundred  men  are  employed  in  leading  fifty  dogs,  two  to 
each  dog;  the  zagarzis  ading  in  the  fame  manner.  Thefe  five 
bodies  are  divided  into  many  different  legions  or  regiments,  which 
are  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  numbers,  and  the  devices^ 
which  they  bear  in  their  military  enfigns.  Each  of  thefe  regiments 
have  their  feparate  quarters,  and  are  governed  by  their  own  particular 
officers,  fuch  as  the  zorbazi,  or  colonel ;  the  oda  bafhi,  or  lieutenant 
colonel ;  the  vechil  gharz,  or  paymafter ;  the  bairadar,  or  enfign  ; 
the  has  efchi,  or  ancient;  the  aczi,  or  vidualler,  and  the  cara 
culuczi,  or  chief  ferjeant.  Every  one  of  thefe  regiments  is  compofed 
of  from  four  to  five  thoufand  men;  and  the  whole  body  of  janiilaries 
kept  in  pay,  in  time  of  peace,  is  forty  thoufand,  though  in  cafe  of  a 
war  it  is  never  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand ;  and  is  frequently 
augmented  to  a  much  greater  number,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  public  affairs.  This  formidable  order  of  militia  was,  by  its 
firft  inftitution,  very  well  calculated  for  the  defence  and  fupport  of 
the  Turkifh  empire ;  but  may  be  faid  at  prefent  to  fubfift  only  for 
its  ruin  and  deftrudlion.  The  janiffaries  were,  in  the  beginning, 
chiefly  fons  of  the  Grand  Signer's  poor  Chriftian  fubjeds,  and  their 
number  confined  to  twelve  thoufand.  Thefe  being  taken  in  a  very 
tender  age  from  the  midft  of  penury  and  want,  were  educated  at  the 
Sultan's  expence,  furniftied  plentifully  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
and  from  their  childhood  trained  up  in  a  ftri£k  military  difcipliner 
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This  manner  of  education  foon  taught  them  to  forget  all  the  ties  of  Wilitia 
parentage  and  relation,   and  to  look  upon  their  fovereign  as  their  _  Torks, 
only  friend  and  father ;  in  whofe  fervice  they  trerd  always  ready  to 
fpill  even  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood.     But  by  a  feries  of  time  the 
rules  of  their  inftitution  being  broken  through,  and  all  forts  of 
people  allowed  to  enter  themfelves  of  the  order,  they  encreafed  indeed 
in  number,  but  by  degrees  negle&ed  that  difcipline,  whi^h  had  ren- 
dered them  the  terror  of  their  mailer's  enemies;  and  in  exchange  for 
it  imbibed  that  fpirit  of  fedition,  for  which  they  have  been  ever 
fince  fo  famous,   and   which  has   often   produced   the  moft  fatal 
confequences.     The  general  of  the  janiflaries  is  the  janiflar  aga,  who 
has  abfolute  power  over  all  thofe,  who  are  enrolled  in  that  order  of 
militia^  as  well  in  the  metropolis,  as  in  all  the  cities  and  forteffes 
throughout  the  whole  empire.     His  court  is  very  magnificent,  fince 
befides  the  equipage  of  a  pacha,  to  which  rank  he  holds  himfelf 
equal,  he  is  always  attended  by  many  inferior  generals  and  officers, 
and  followed  by  the   firft  regiment  of  janiflaries,    called    birinzi, 
deftined  for  his  guard  and  fervice.     The  chiagiafi  is  the  zorbazi  of 
©nc  of  the  regiments,   who  is  employed  as  lieutenant  under  the 
janiflar  aga,  in  his  abfence  adminiftring  juftice,  and  maintaining  the 
military  difcipline  among  the  foldiers  of  that  rank.     He  alfo  is  the 
perfon,  that  introduces  all  officers  of  diftindtion  to  the  prefence  of 
the  general.     The  petamalzi,  colonel  of  another  regiment,  is  alfo 
affiftant  in  the  feraglio  of  the  janiflar  aga,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  be 
watchful  for  the  advantages  of  the  public  cheft,  by  colledling  the 
effeds  of  the  deceafed  janiflaries.     The  bas  zaus,  cuzuc  zaus,  with  a 
prefixed  number  of  inferior  zaufis,  and  the  mumzis,  and  zoadars,  are 
deftined  to  accompany  the  general  in  his  public  cavalcades,  to  patrole 
round  the  citjr  in  the  night  time,  to  vifit  the  taverns  and  coffee  houfes, 
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and  to  imprifoQ  all  drunkards  and  quarrelfome  people*  The  power 
of  the  janiiTar  aga  over  all  his  inferior^  is  fd  unlimited,  that  all 
rewards  and  punifbments  pafs  through  his  hands.  He  gives  and 
takes  away  all  employments,  and  paflTes  fentence  of  death  upon  what* 
€ver  perfon  he  thinks  unworthy  to  live.  He  every  day  gives  public 
audience  in  his  divan,  for  the  punifhment  of  fuch  offenders,  as  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  patrole,  and  thofe  of  his  own  body, 
who  have  beert  adjudged  guilty  of  any  crime.  Frequently  he  him- 
felf  rides  found  the  city,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  taking  cogni- 
Eance  of  all  diforders,  and  putting  a  ftop  to  the  ill  confequences,  that 
might  arife  from  riots  and  feditions.  The  cul  chiagiafi  is  lieutenant 
general  of  the  whole  body  of  janiffaries^  whofe  duty  it  is  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  laws  and  inftitutes  of  the  order,  to  correfl: 
all  abufes,  and  to  be  watchful  in  the  maintenance  of  all  grants  and 
privileges.  The  zagarzi  baflii  is  general  of  the  zagarzis ;  the  famp- 
funzi  bafhi,  of  the  fampfunzis ;  the  turnazi  bafhi,  of  the  turnazis ;  the 
folac  bafhi,  of  the  folacs,  and  the  flamboul  agafi,  of  the  azem  oglans. 
The  giafizi  effendi  is  the  chancellor  of  the  order,  and  the  janiflari 
cfFendifi  the  regifter,  under  whom  there  are  many  chiatipis  or  clerks. 
All  thefe  officers  live  in  great  fplendour,  having  many  fubaltems  em* 
ployed  in  feeing  their  orders  ftridly  fulfilled,  together  with  a 
numerous  body  of  fervants  and  other  attendants.  On  Tuefday  the 
janiflar  aga,  with  all  his  officers  and  generals,  comes  to  the  Grand 
Signer's  feraglio  j  where  he  affifts  in  the  divan.  On  Wcdnefday, 
with  the  fame  ceremony,  he  pays  a  vifit  to  the  grand  vizir,  and  the 
vizir  chiagiafi;  and  on  Friday  attends  the  Sultan  to  the  public 
mofque,  helping  that  monarch  to  alight  from  his  horfe,  holding 
him  by  one  arm,  as  the  chifler  aga  does  by  the  other,  till  he  comes 
to  his  feat  in  the  mofque.     The  zcbezis  are  another  body  of  infantry, 
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eftablifhed  to  be  a  curb  to  the  infolence  of  the  janiflaries,  which  Militia 

OF  THE 

deiign  is  fo  far  from  having  taken  effedt,  that  in  all  feditions,  which  Turks. 
have  been  promoted  by  the  janiflaries,  the  zebezis  have  Ihewed 
themfelves  always  ready  to  join  them,  and  by  augmenting  their 
number  to  render  the  infurreftion  more  dangerous.  Their  govern- 
ment and  divifions  are  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  janiflaries, 
whom  they  exceed  in  the  article  of  pay,  whiclt  is  confiderable ; 
whereas  the  others  have  no  more  than  feven  afpres  a  day.  Their 
quarters  arc  m  that  part  of  the  city  called  zepghane,  which  is  near 
3anta  Sophia.  In  this  diflri£t  is  the  public  arfenal,  to  the  guard 
of  which  this  body  of  troops  is  defl:ined,  as  well  in  the  metropolis, 
as  in  all  other  cities  and  fortrefles  throughout  the  empire.  Their 
number  both  in  time  of  peace  and  war  is  thirty  thoufand,  which 
is  never  augmented,  it  being  judged  more  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Grand  Signor's  forces  to  encreafe  the  body  of  janiflaries,  who  are 
ufually  better  difciplined,  and  of  greater  courage  than  any  other 
order  of  militia.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  the  zebezi  baflii,  who  has  the 
fame  authority  over  thofe  of  his  order  as  the  janiflar  aga ;  the  zebe- 
ziler  chiagiafi  is  lieutenant  general ;  the  zebeziler  chiatipi,  regifl:er  of 
the  order;  the  has  zaus,  brigadier,  and  the  zorbazis,  colonels. 

The  topzis,  or  canoniers,  form  another  rank  of  infantry,  having 
their  quarters  in  Topghane,  which  is  the  foundery  of  canon,  mor- 
tars,  and  all  other  warlike  inftruments.  The  chief  of  this  body  is  the 
topzi  baftii,  after  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  topzilar  chiagiafi, 
the  topzilar  chiatipi,  the  has  zaus,  and  the  zorbazis.  Thefe  are 
the  three  principal  orders  of  foot  militia,  which  together,  in  time  of 
peace,  amount  to  the  number  of  ninety  thoufand  men ;  that  is, 
forty  thoufand  janiflaries,  thirty  thoufand  zebezis,  and  twenty  thou- 
faad  topzis*     There  are,  however^  feveral  inferior  ranks  of  militia, 
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Ml  Lit  I A  fuch  as^  the  comparazis,  or  bombardiers^  the  chief  of  whom  is  the 

Turks.    Gomparazi  bafhi;  which  oflSice  is  at  prefent  held  by  the  celebrated 

^""*-   ""'monfieur  Bonneval^  with  a  falary  of  ten  thoufaad^  piaftres.     The- 

lagumzis,  or  pioniers^  acknowledge  for  their  head  the  lagumzi  baflii;. 
and  the  top  arabazilars,  who  have  the  care  of  the  gun  carriages^  are 
under  the  diredion  of  the  top  arabazi  baihi.     Thefe  three  laft  ranks- 
ef  militia  are  paift  after  the  manner  of  the  cavalry,  each  man  having^^ 
a  portion  of  land  affignedto  him  fufficient  for  his  maintenance. 
NAVAii         The  levents,  or  troops  fet  apart  for  the  marine  fervice,  is  an. 
OF  Vh  E    order  of  foldiery  inftituted  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  janiflaries,  with: 
Turks,    ^hom  they  enjoy  the  fame  rights  and  privileges,  differing  from  themt^^ 
in  nothing  but  their  pay,  which  is  much  more  confiderabIe«     Tliey 
are  directed  by  their  own  patticurar  oiSicers,.  who  aa,  however,  all: 
fubje£t  to  the  capitan  pacha,  or  lord  high  admiral.     The  refidence 
of  this  great  officer  is  in  the  arfenai  of  Conftantinople,  wliere  he- 
keeps  a  moft  magnificent  court,  inferior  to  none,  in  the  number  of 
his  attendants,  but  the  grand  vizir  himielf..    Under  his^  jurifdi€doQ> 
are  all  public  flaves,  both  fuch  as  remain  in  the  prifons  of  the: 
arfenai,  and  thofe  who  ferve  on  boards  the  (hips  of  war.     To  himi 
belong  the  revenues  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archi-^ 
ptl^Lgp  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  fcarcely  acknowledge  any  other 
fovereigm     When^he  is  on  board  his  fleet,  his  authority  extends  overr 
all  maritime  places,  where  he  a£ts  with  a  moil  abfolute  and  ddfpotic 
power. 

The  terfane  chiagiafi  is  the  chief  fuperintendant  of  the  dock  yards ; 
and  arfenals ;  he  is  commonly  ar  pacha  of  two  tails, ,  invefted  with  a « 
power  to  punifk  the  levents,  when  they  are  by  him  found  guilty  of 
promoting  any  diforders  or  irregularities.     Tlie  capitan  pacha  has  • 
the  difpofal  of  all  naval  preferments,  and^has  under  him  three  inferior 

i^  admirals. 
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;admiral8)  the  capitana^  the  patrona  or  vice  admiral,  and  the  reala  or     Naval 

V  FOU  CBS 

rear  admiral;  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  places  where  they  hoift 
their  flags,  which  are  always  red ;  the  iirft  upon  the  main-top-maft, 
the  fecond  upon  the  fore-top-maft,  and  the  third  upon  the  mizen- 
top-mail  head.  The  commanders  of  the  galleys  are  called  beys, 
who  are  obliged  to  buiid  and  arm  their  galleys  at  their  own  expence. 
The  .Grand  Signor,  however,  who  allows  to  each  bey  a  fixed  falary^ 
fumifhes  them  with  men  to  labour  at  the,  oars.  The  Turkifh  fleet 
k  not  very  numerous,  fince  the  utmofl:  number  of  ihips  of  war, 
properly  fo  called^  is  little  more  than  fifty,  including  the  caravek 
or  frigates  sunder  £brty  guns*  In  cafe  of  neceflity^  however,  the 
Grand  Signor  could,  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  put  to  fea  a  fleet  of  above 
one  hundred  fail,  by  commiflioning  the  large  merchant  (hips,  that 
trade^  to  Alexandria,  which  are  built  each  of  them  to  carry  iixty, 
fome  feventy  and  eighty  guns,  and  defigned  to  ferve  both  for  trade 
.and  war.  Befides  atl  the  Hates  of  Barbary^  upon  fummons,  ar^ 
obliged  to  fumifli  the  Grand  Signor  with  their  whole  naval  fbrce« 
which  at  a  moderate  computadon  is  thirty  fail ;  fo  that  upon  any 
emergency  the  Sultan  might  (end  out  his  capitan  pacha,  at  the  head 
of  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  (hips,  befides*  galleys  and 
galiiotes,  of  which  he  always  maintains  a  very  confiderable  number 
in  commi(fion.  The  Turks  are  for  the  moft  part  very  little  (killed 
in  the  rules  of  navigation,  and  have  lefs  knowledge  in  fighting  their 
fhips  than  any  nation  in  the  world,  infomuch  that  in  a  fea  engage- 
ment they  have  little  more  than  their  own  bravery  to  depend  upon. 
They  %re  indeed  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  notwith- 
(landing  which^  they  feldom  care  to  venture  out  of  the  fight  of  land, 
^  that  in  their  voyages  from  Alexandria  to  Cooftantinople  they 
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Chaeac-  crofs  over  immediately  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  coaft  it  dlong  till 

TBROPTHB 

Tartars,  they  arrive  at  the  Porte. 

The  laft  and  moft  ignoble  order  are  the  raias,  under  which  name 
are  comprehended  all  inhabitants  of  villages ;  the  Tartars,  Arabs, 
Curdes,  and  Turchomenians;  as  alfo  all  artizans,  whether  Maho- 
metans or  of  any  other  fe£t;  together  with  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armenians.  The  Turks,  who  live  in  the  villages,  are  a  people 
wholly  rude  and  unpolifhed,  and  confequently  ftrong^y  attached  to 
the  fuperftitious  part  of  their  religion.  They  pretend  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  Turc,  fon  of  Japhet,  firft  king  of  TurchiC 
tan  and  Tur^n,  of  whom  the  Tartars  *  a;lfo  boaft  themfelves  die- 
fcendants.  Thefe  people  are  held  in  th^  utmoft  deteftacion  by  the 
Perfians  and  Arabs,  who  look  upon  them  as  a  nation  naturally 
barbarous  and  obftinately  ignorant.  The  prefent  Turks  are  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  different  nations  of  Afia  and  Europe,  who,  during  a 
long  feries  of  time,  have  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  invited 
thereto  either  by  the  hopes  of  freeing  themfelves  from  the  rigour  of 
their  tyrants,  or  by  the  expedlation  of  bettering  their  fortunes,  being 
thereby  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  gharaz,  or  capitation  tax^ 
which  is  exacted  from  all  fubjeds,  that  do  not  profefs  Mahometifm. 

Tartars.  The  Tartars  fubjeft  to  the  Grand  Signor  inhabit  the  Crimsea,  Cu* 
ban,  and  the  provinces  bordering  upon  the  Danube.  WhoHy  given 
to  plunder,  they  entirely  negledl  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  living 
upon  the  produdts  of  their  rapine  and  excurfions.  Their  chief  efiefts 
cpnfift  in  herds,  breeds  of  horfes,  and  flaves,  which  they  difpofe  of 
to  the  Turks  in  exchange  for  food,  cloathing,  and  other  neteflaries 
of  life.  Their  univerfal  character  is,  that  they  are  barbarous  and 
ignorant,  but  fober  and  indefatigable.     There   are  no  troops  in 

the 
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the  world  more  proper  than  thefe  for  making  a  fudden  incurfion  into  Tartars, 
a  country,  and  bringing  away  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on,  fincc 
the  aftion  is  performed  before  it  is  pofTible  for  the  enemy  to  receive 
notice  of  their  motions.     Their  arms  confift  in  a  lance,  a  fcymetar, 
and  a  bow  and  arrows;  all  which  weapons  they  manage  with  great 
dexterity.     In  their  marches  they  ufually  carry  with  them  one  or  two 
fpare  horfes,  in  cafe  any  accident  fhould  happen  ;  the  whole  fuccefs  of 
their  expeditions  depending  upon  the  fwiftnefs  and  adtivity  of  their 
fteeds.     Their  whole  ftore  of  provifions  confifts  in  a  fort  of  pafte, 
compofed  of  flour  mixed  up  with  mare's  milk,  which  they  diflblvc 
in  a  bowl  of  water,  that  ferves  them  at  the  fame  time  for  both 
victuals  and  drink ;  this  fort  of  food  is  called  by  them  chimus.     If 
they  happen  by  accident  to  light  upon  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  to  fave 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  dreffing  it,  they  cut  it  in  flices,  which  they 
put  between  their  faddle  and  horfe's  back;  from  whence,  after  a  few 
hours,  they  take  it  out,  and  feed  upon  it  with  the  utmoft  greedinefs. 
The  flefh,  that  they  moft  commonly  drefs  in  this  nice  manner,  is  that 
of  their  horfes  rendered  ufelefs  by  ficknefs,  or  any  other  accident ; 
and   their  appetites  are   fo  good   that  they  are  not   in  the   leaft 
fqueamifti,  though  it  fhould  be  full  of  fores  and  ulcers.     The  im- 
mediate fovereign  of  this  barbarous  nation  is  the  Tatar  Ghan,  or 
king  of  the  Tartars.     This  prince  is,  however,  tributary,  and  fub- 
jedl  to  the  Grand  Signor,  who  invefts  him  in  his  office,  and  de» 
pofes  him  according  to  his  will  and  pleafure.      The  ghanfhip  is^ 
notwithftanding,  hereditary,  having  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  defcendanrs  of  that  famous  conqueror  Zinghis  Ghan. 
The  Ottoman  Porte,  in  order  to  maintain  its  right  and  fuperiprity 
over  thefe  provinces,  ads  with  a  fort  of  policy,  that  contributes  in 
great  meafure  to  the  continuance  of  their  authority  over  a  nation 

ever 
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Taut  A  Hi.  evcTiripc  for  rebellion,  whofc  chief  fubfiftcnce  is  war,  and  which  Is 
naturally  jealous  of  the  rights  of  their  fovereign.     The  Grand  Signor 
requires,  as  hoftages  for  their  obedience,  all  the  princes  of  the  rojal 
blood,  whom  he  maintains  in  a  very  handfome  manner,  diiperfing 
them  through  different  cities  of  his  empire,  where  they  are  brought 
up  with  all  the  honours  due  to  their  rank  and  condition*     From 
among  thefe  princes  the  Sultan,  when  he  is  refolved  to  depofe  a 
Tartar  Ghan  chufes  a  fucceffor,  by  which  means  the  fovereignt j 
jilways  remains  uninterrupted  m  the   fame  family.     Befides   this 
method  of  keeping  the  Tai;{tars  in  fiibjedion,  the  Grand  Signor  put« 
in  practice  another,  which  is  that  of  building  ftrong  fortreffes,  and 
maintaining  numerous  garrifons  in  the  very  heart  of  their  country^ 
Such  are  the  cities  of  Caf^  and  Giem  Cale,  the  former  of  which  i$ 
remarkable  for  its  ilrength,  which  is  chiefly  the  work  of  art,  and 
the  other  upon  account  of  its  (ituation,  which  renders  it  almoft 
impregnable.     The  caftles  alfo  of  Precop  and  Chilbum  are  capable 
of  maintaining  a  fiege  ^againft  a  more  ikilful  enemy  than  the  Tartan 
The  minifters  and  officers  imder  the  Tatar  Ghan,  who  are  always 
chofen  from  among  the  chief  nobility^  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  title 
^f  murzah,  or  lord.     The  calga  fultan  is  the  generaliffimo  of  all  their 
forces,  and  the  two  ferafkier  fultans  are  generals  of  different  pro- 
vinces, the  one  of  Beffarabia,  and  the  other  of  Cuban,  both  de- 
;pendant  upon  the  calga  fultan.     Thefe  three  generals  are  all  of  thena 
princes  of  the  blood.     The  court  of  this  prince  is  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  officers  and  fervants,  who  are  all  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  grand  vizir,  who  intermeddles  only  in  the  political  part 
of  the  government.     The  Tartars,  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks, 
have  a  mufti,  who  is  the  head  of  their  religion,  which  is  alfo  Ma^ 
^metan  j  and  two  cadilefchiers,  who  are  the  fupreme  judges.     The 
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'revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  very  inconfiderable,  infomuch  that  a  Tartars. 
Tatar  Ghan  \yould  not  envy  the  riches  of  Croefus,  if  he  could  but 
once  fee  himfelf  mafter  often  thoufand  pounds  flerling. 

The  Arabs  boaft  of  a  greater  purity  than  any  people  in  the  world^     Arabs. 
havine,  as  they  affirm,  fmoe  their  original,  received  no  mixture  with 
any  nation  whatever.     They  trace  their  beginning  from  Jarab,  fon* 
of  Joftan,  and  grandfon  of  Heber,  one  of  the  immediate  defendants 
of  Noah,     This  people  was  in  procefs  of  time  encreafed  by  their 
conjunction  with  the  Ifhmaelite  Arabs,  defcended  from  Ifhmael  fon 
of  Abraham.     They  are  divided  into  two  bodies;  the  one  is  com- 
pofed  of  thofe,  who  live  in  villages;  and  the  other  of  thofe,  who  have 
no  other  habitations  than  their  tents;  which  they  pitch  in  different 
parts  of  the  defert,  changing  their  fituation  according  as  they  find  it 
more  or  lefs  agreeable.     The  characters  of  thefe  two  bodies  of  Arabs 
»e  as  different  as  their  ways  of  life  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
are  unfociable,  cruel,  ignorant,  avaricious,  obftinate,  and  treacher« 
0U8 ;  while  the  others  are  endowed  with  a  moll  fignal  probity,  apply 
themfelves  to  letters,  arc   admirers  of  eloquence   and  knowledge 
fober,  affable,  and  generous;   having  hardly  any  vicious  quality, 
except  that  of  being  ftrongly  addided  to  revenge,  with  which  they 
are  fo  far  tranfported,  that  for  a  murder  committed  only  by  chance 
they  are  fcarcely  contented  with  the  utter  deftrudiion  of  a  whole  tribe. 
The  country  inhabited  by  this  people  is  divided  into  three  parts;  Arabia 
Felix,  Arabia  Petrea,  aqd  Arabia  Deferta.     The  kingdom  of  Yemca 
is  in  the  firft  of  thefe  divifions,  in  which  the  Hemiarites  reigned 
two  thoufand  years  before  the  eftablifhment  of  Mahometifm.-.   The 
moft  celebrated  province  in  this  diftria  is  that  of  Hegiaz,   as  it 
comprehends  the  two  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina..    The  in* 
habitants  of  the  defert  are  divided  into  many  tribee,  every  one  of 
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Arab6.     which  has  its  particular  denomination,  and  is  governed  by  its  own 
prince  or  fegh,  whofe  fovereignty  is  hereditary.     The  Arabs,  who 
live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  apply 'themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  and  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  herds.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  defert  look  upon  thefe  as  employments  unworthy  a  man. 
Thefc  as  well  as  all  domeflic  offices  are  left  to  the  care  of  their  wives; 
while  the  hufbands  are  exercifing  themfelves  infeats  of  horfeman- 
iliip,  in  the  management  of  their  lance,  or  in  the  chace  of  wild 
beafts ;  which  are  their  three  principal  amufements.     Their  food  is 
bread  juft  taken  out  of  the  oven,  mutton,  kid,  venifon,  milk,  butter^ 
and  cheefe  ;  and  their  drink  water.     Tlieir  drefs  is  very  plain^  either 
of  cotton  or  wollen,  the  manufadlure  of  their  women,  who  perform 
all  the  offices,  that  in  other  countries  belong  to  the  men.     The  unioHi 
that  reigns  among   them  is   unexampled ;   every  one  is  ready  to 
facrifice  his  life  for  the  common  caufe,  nor  do  they  ever  think  of 
fparing  their  blood,  when  it  is  to  be  fhed  in  defence  of  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  their  tribe  and  nation.     Frequent  are  the  wars,  that 
happen  between  one  tribe  and  another,  which  are  never  pacified 
but  by  the  intervention  ef  a  third,    that  offers  itfelf  as  mediator, 
and  fometimes  as  guarantee.     Their  arms  confift  in  a  fcymetar  and 
long  lance,  which  they  manage  with  more  than  ordinary  (kill  and 
dexterity.      TJieir  horfcs  are  the  beft  in  the  world,   being  of  aa 
incredible  fwiftnefs,  capable  of  refifling  the  flrongeft  fatigue,  and 
requiring  very  little  nourifliment,  their  ufual  food  being  chopped 
ftraw,  in  a  fcarcity  of  which  they  can  fuftain  themfelves  a  great 
while  with  the  flirubs,  that  they  find  in  the  defart ;  or  with  the 
barks  of  trees,  if  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any. 
They  acknowledge-  the  fovereignty  of  the  Grand  Signor  by  a  fmall 
tribute,  which  they  pay  yearly  to  the  pacha  of  Babylon,  more  as  an 
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acknowledgment  of  his  being  the  chief  of  their  religion  than  Upon     Arabs. 
any  other  confideration.    As  for  power  or  authority  he  has  abfolutely  ^"'"'     ^ 
none  over  them;  being,  as  I  have  already  faid,  obliged  to  buy  the 
paflage  of  the  caravan  of  Mecca  at  a  very  confiderable  price,  which 
more  than  repays  them  for  their  yearly  tribute. 

The  Curdes  are  a  people  de&ended  fronl  Ae  antient  Perfians,  who^   Cuhdh, 
after  the  example  of  the  Arabs^  defpifing  the  relbraint  of  living  in 
fitted  habitations,  make  ufe  of  no  other  covering  than  their  tentsf, 
which  they  remove  as  foon  as  they  are  tired  of  the  place  of  their 
fettlement.  Their  original  habitation  was  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus, 
which  feparates  Media  from  Armenia ;   in  procefs  of  time  they 
introduced  themfelves  into  Afiyria,  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates ;  whence  all  that  country  took  the  name  of  Curdiftan. 
Thefe,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  of  whom  they  profefs  them- 
felves to  be  imitators,  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  its  own  particular  fegh  or  prince.     Some  of  this  nation 
apply  themfelves  readily  to  learning,  infomuch  that  among  them 
are  to  be  found  many  ulemahsi  who  are  held  in  the  higheft  efteem 
by  other  nations,  upon  account  of  their  knowledge.     They  are, 
however,  for  the  mod  part  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  difpofition,  fubfift- 
ing,  like  the  Tartars,  wholly  upon  their  robberies.     The  Curdes  are, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Arabs,  divided  into  two  bodies ;  the  firft 
of  thofe,  who  live  under  tents;  and  the  fecond  of  thofe,  who  inhabit 
towns  and  villages.      The  principality  of  Loriftan,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Ghurmavat,  which  forms  a  part  of  Affyria,  is  inhabited  by 
Ibis  people;  who,  although  they  are  at  prefent  fubjeft  to  the  klhg 
of  Perfia,  were  not  long  fince    gbverned    by  their  own  princes. 
Thofe  of  Irac  Arebi,  the  countries  of  Zengene,  Bazilan,  Chioi,  Zaf, 
Bebe,  Amadia,  and  others,  notwithftariding  they  are  commanded  by 
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Cur  DBS.  their  owti  beis,  are  fubjeft  to  the  Grand  Signor,  whofe  fovercignty 
they  acknowledge  by  an  annual  tribute  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
pacha  of  Babylon. 

TutcHo.       The  Turchomenians  derive  their  original  from  a  natfon  of  Turks^ 
*  who,  foon  after  the  foundation  of  their  empire,  feparated  themfelves 
from  the  reft  of  their  cofcntrymen,  choofmg  to  lead  a  wandering  life, 
living  under  tents,  without  having  any  fixed  habitation.     Some  time 
after  their  divifion  they  came  into  Natolia,  where  they  fubdued 
feveral  provinces,  out  of  which  they  eredled  two  principalities,  called 
in  their  language  Ac  Coinlu  and  Cara  Coinlu,  or  the  white  and  black 
(heep ;    which  were  the   devices  painted  in  the  enfigns  of  their 
princes.     At  prefent  they  have  no  other  habitation  than  their  tents, 
where  they  lead  a  life  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Curdcs,  only 
that  they  excel  them  in  induftry,  taking  fome  fort  of  pains  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  the  care  of  their  flocks,  herds,  camels, 
and  horfes,  in  which  their  whole  riches  confift.^    They  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  hofpitable  than  the  Curdes;  generous,  afiable,  and 
ready  to  aflift  the  cliftrefled,  who  put  themfelves  under  their  pro- 
te£tion«     Their  horfes,  for  excellence,  fall  little  fhort  of  thofe  of 
the  Arabs ;  and  the  horfemen,  though  not  quite  fo  expert  as  the 
others,  perform  their  exercifes  with  very  great  fkill  and  adivity* 
Their  chief  diverfions  are  hunting  and  robbery ;  but  they  are  not  fo 
cruel  as  the  Curdes,  feldom  committing  bloodflied  but  in  a  cafe  of 
abfolute  neceffity.     Among  their  women  are  to  be  found  the  moft 
perfed  beauties,  excelling  the  females  of  all  other  countries  in  the 
finenefs  of  their  fkins  and  the  regularity  of  their  fhapes.     They  are 
all  of  them  very  good  horfewomen,  accompanying  their  hufbanda 
in  their  robberies,  and  aflifting  them  in  plundering  fuch  as  un- 
k^pily  fall  into  their  hands.     This  nation,  after  the  manner  of 
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thofe  already  mentioned,  is  divided  into  many  different  tribeS,  Tukcho- 
each  of  which  is  governed  by  its  own  particular  bei ;  while  the  u  ,-  1 
whole  body  is  under  the  diredion  of  the  Turcman  agafi,  who  is 
employed  by  the  Grand  Signor  as  their  governor,  and  the  exaftor 
of  the  tribute,  which  is  annually  paid  into  his  hands,  and  by  him 
tranfmitted  to  Conftantinople.  Among  thefe  wandering  nations  are 
to  be  found  more  emirs,  or  defcendants  of  Mahomet,  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Turkilh  empire.  The  word  emir  fignifies  prince 
or  chief:  all  fuch  as  can  prove  their  defcent  from  the  prophet  are 
diftinguifhed  by  that  title,  and  by  their  turban,  which  is  bound 
round  with  green  gaufe  inftead  of  white  muflin.  This  name  of 
emir  was  given  firft  to  the  caliphs,  who  afterwards  afluming  that  of 
fultan,  made  it  over  to  fuch  as  could  prove  themfelves  of  the  family 
of  Mahomet.  The  chief  of  this  body  is  the  nachip  efiendi,  one  of 
the  chief  ulemah  emirs  of  Conftantinople,  who  being  invefted  with 
that  charge  by  the  Grand  Signor,  together  with  thofe  under  his 
diredion,  enjoys  many  fignal  rights  and  privileges  above  other 
mufulmen. 

The  Greeks,  who  are  alfo  comprehended  under  the  order  of  raias,  G&BBct. 
are  in  greater  number  than  thofe  of  any  other  fed,  excepting  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  being  a  people  very  much  given  to  trade 
and  induftry.  They  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  their  own 
country,  but  difperfed  throughout  all  the  cities  dependent  upon  the 
Grand  Signor,  where  there  is  any  traffic  and  commerce.  They  are 
a  people  of  a  very  lively  genius,  endowed  with  ftrong  abilities  for 
whatever  they  apply  themfelves  to,  cunning  and  artificial  in  their 
dealings,  and  for  the  mofl;  part  of  a  temper  addided  to  mirth  and 
gaiety.  They  are,  however,  very  great  flatterers,  abjed  and  in- 
finuating,  and  generally  treacherous  in  affairs  relating  to  their  own 
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Gjiseks.    intereft.     In  their  diet  they  are  fober  and  abftemious^  and  their 
whole  way  of  living  very  frugal  and  fparing.     The  patience,  with 
which  they  bear  the  Tu^k^fh  yoke,    has  alfo  been  mentioned  by 
many  as  one  of  their  moft  fhining  q\ialities ;  though  to  me  it  appears 
ifk  a  very  contrary  light,^  (lace  it  fcems  rather  ovsrtng  to  a  want  of 
ipiri^  than  any  noble  motive.     There  is  no  people  in  the  world 
m<H:e  attached  to  their  religion ;  the  tenets  of  which,  howeva  fevere 
and  rigorous,  they  obiierye  with  the  utmofl  flridtnefs.     They  hS^ 
xiot  only  every  Wednefday  and  Friday,  but,  including  their  iainta^ 
days  and  their  lenta,  above  two  thirds  of  the  year.     The  principlea 
Qf  their  belief  ar.e  yery  Uttle  different  from  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
ConMing  chiefly  in  the  denial  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  pope,  in 
whofe   room  they  acknowledge  a  patriarch,   who    in  afiaira  of 
religion  ads  with  an  equal  authority  and  infallibility.     They  indeed' 
^  d^iy  the  exiftence  of  a  purgatory  or  middle  ftate,  but  beliere  that 
there  are  fome  fmners,  who  are  damned  for  a  certain  fpace  of  years,, 
till  they  have  purged  off  their  crimes  in  the  flames  of  hell,  after 
which  they  are  admitted  to  the  joys  of  the  bleffed.     Thofe,  vrhc^ 
betake  themfdves  to  the  monaftic  life,  are  held  among  ^em  in  great 
efteem,  and  are  looked  upon  as  perfons,  who  deny  themfelves  alk 
the  comforts  of  life  purely  with  the  defign  of  rendering  themfelves 
more  acceptable   in  the  eyes  of  God*      They  acknowledge  four 
patriarchs,  or  heads  of  the  church ;  the  chief,  who  is  the  patriarch 
of  Conflantinople,  names  the  other  three,  who  refide  in  Jerufalem 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch.     By  each  of  thefe  arc  conftituted  all  the- 
archbifhops  and  bifhops  under  their  particular  diftrids;  who,  as. 
well  as  their  fuperiors,  are  obliged  to  buy  their  preferments  at  a  very 
high  price,  fimony  being  a  vice  wholly  prevailing  in  the  Greek 
ohurch.    The  vdiole  body  of  their  clergy  is  buried  in  the  pro- 
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Jews.  gain  by  applying  thcmfelves  to  all  branches  of  trade,  in  which  they 
leldom  fail,  either  by  fair  or  foul  means,  acquiring  a  very  comfort- 
able fubfiftence.  They  are,  however,  in  thefe  as  in  moft  other 
countries  defpifed,  and  looked  upon  as  a  moft  unworthy  race  of 
people,  who  are  fuffered  only  in  the  government  as  a  necefTary  evil, 
being  of  fervice  to  it  on  account  of  their  difpofition  for  trade,  which 
they  promote  in  all  parts,  wherever  they  make  their  fettlement.  All 
the  fubje£ts  of  the  Grand  Signor  are  comprehended  in  thefe  four 
orders  of  ofmanli,  ulemah,  afchieri,  and  raia ;  and,  excepting  thofe  of 
the  laft  rank,  all  who  enjoy  employments  may  be  almoft  affirmed  to 
be  inhabitants  of  Conftantinople,  where,  receiving  their  education 
from  the  hands  of  the  great  men,  they  are  afterwards  by  them  dif- 
patched  into  different  parts  of  the  empire  in  public  characters,  where 
they  always  maintain  their  drefs  and  cuftoms  unchanged,  which  arc 
in  many  particulars  contrary  in  the  remoter  provinces  to  thofe  in 
pradice  in  the  metropolis. 
GoTBEN-  The  pachas  of  three  tails,  who  are  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  vizirs,  are  forty  in  number ;  they  are  fent  out  by  the  Grand 
Signor  as  viceroys  or  commanders  of  provinces,  over  which  they 
are  allowed  to  adl  with  an  unlimited  authority.  Their  courts  are 
very  magnificent,  and  their  attendants  numerous,  efpecially  when 
they  are  allowed  a  guard  of  horfe  levents,  to  keep  in  awe  the  Tar- 
tars, or  to  fubdue  a  rebellious  tribe  of  Curdes  or  Turchomenians. 
The  pachas  of  Babylon  and  Cairo  bear  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
appearing  in  public  with  the  fame  attendants  as  the  Grand  Signon 
The  diftindlion  of  their  grandeur  is  in  three  horfes'  tails,  which  are 
always  carried  before  them  as  a  fort  of  ftandard  fixed  to  a  long  pole, 
that  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  fight  of  the  people.  The  pachas 
of  two  tails,  who  are  governors  of  fmaller  provinces,  are  called 
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miri  miran.     Their  fubjeftion  to  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  is  fo  great,   Govbrh- 

MENT 

that  one  of  thefe  meeting  a  pacha  of  three  tails,  is  obliged  to  diC-  of  the 
mount,  to  come  up  and  kifs  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  to  walk 
by  his  fide,  till  he  fhall  order  him  to  remount  his  horfe*  Thofe  of 
one  tail  are  known  generally  by  the  name  of  miri,  and  bey  or  lord : 
thefe  are  commanders  over  places  flill  of  lefs  confequence ;  and 
though  in  their  own  diftrids  they  a£t  with  an  abfolute  authority, 
yet  if  their  province  or  city  is  vifited  by  any  fuperior  oflScer,  the 
command  remains  in  his  hands  during  the  time  that  he  flays  in  the 
place.  Each  of  thefe  oflScers  or  pachas  have,  in  their  feveral  provinces, 
the  fame  fubalterns  under  them  for  the  adminiflration  of  affairs, 
as  thofe  I  have  already  taken  notice  of,  when  fpeaking  of  Conflan^ 
tinople ;  fuch  as  the  tefterder,  janifTar  aga,  &c.  who  are  all  depends 
ent  upon  their  chiefs  refiding  in  the  metropolis.  The  alai  beis,  who 
are  commanders  of  the  fpahis,  are  not  qualified  for  that  employment^ 
unlefs  they  have  been  zaims,  or'giedecli  zaims,  which  are  bodies  of 
cavalry  compofed  wholly  of  nobility,  having  large  portions  of  land 
afligned  them  by  the  government,  in  confideration  of  which  they 
are,  in  time  of  war,  obliged  to  arm  a  certain  number  of  domeflics, 
and  to  appear  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  In  all  the  cities 
and  fortreffes  of  the  empire,  befides  their  private  garrifons,  compofed 
out  of  their  own  inhabitants,  are  diflributed  a  certain  number  of 
janiffaries,  zebezis,  and  topzis,  who  are  governed  by  their  refpe£livc. 
officers.  The  militia  of  the  provinces  fet  apart  folely  for  the  defence 
of  the  cities  and  fortifications,  are  thofe  who  are  known  under  the 
denomination  of  giecli  culu,  difdarli^  and  afap.  Thefe  three  orders 
of  militia  never  go  to  war,  and  feldom  change  their  garrifons,  being 
chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  for  the  defence  of  which 
ihcj  are  laifed.     The  giecli  culu  are  a  fort  of  janiffaries,  who  are 
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GovERw-  under  the  command  of  the  giecli  agafi.  To  the  difdarlis  is  generally 
entrufted  the  defence  of  all  citadels,  being  fubje^  to  the  difdar  aga, 
who  is  ufually  governor  of  the  city ;  and  the  afaps  are  a  body  of  light 
horfe  headed  by  their  chief,  who  has  the  title  of  afap  agafi. 

As  I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  offices  and  employments  of 
this  great  empire,  I  will  proceed  to  their  government,  beginning 
with  an  account  of  their  royal  family,  who  are  defcended  in  an 
immediate  line  from  Ofman,  the  founder  of  the  Turkifh  fovereignty. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  monarchical,  which  is  more  ancient  than 
any  other  form  of  government,  has  for  time  immemorial  been 
exercifed  over  the  people  of  Afia ;  who,  feeming  as  if  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fweets  of  liberty,  have  always  laboured  under  the 
yoke  of  defpotic  power.  The  Turks,  following  the  example  of  their 
predeceflbrs,  readily  gave  in  to  their  unaccountable  dodrine,  which 
taught  them  to  imagine  that  the  divinity  was  charaderifed  in  their 
fovereign,  who  was  by  him  commiflioned  to  aft  as  his  vicegerent 
upon  earth.  His  commands  in  writing  are  by  them  called  ghat 
flierief,  or  noble  and  facred  charafters,  which  are  held  in  fo  great 
veneration,  that  a  Mahometan,  who  fhould  fhew  any  .diflSculty  in 
giving  blind  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his  fovereign,  would  be 
efteemed  as  a  traitor  and  infidel,  ading  in  open  defiance  of  their 
prophet,  who  in  the  alcoran  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  following 
manner:  "  Obey  God  as  much  as  it  lies  in  your  power,  but  a£t  with 
"  a  greater  refignment  to  the  ordinances  of  your  prince.'*  In  effedi 
this  monarch,  in  order  to  attraft  more  reverence  to  his  perfon,  flies 
all  human  fociety,  having  no  intercourfe  with  any  of  his  fubjefts, 
excepting  thofe  few  minifters,  who  by  their  employments  have  free 
accefs  to  his  prefence.  When  he  appears  in  public,  his  attendants 
are  fo  numerous,  and  his  equipage  fo  magnificent,  that  it  ftrikes  a 
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after  which  period  his  education  is  entruftcd  to  one  of  the  officers 

in  the  feraglio ;  who  is  thereupon  invefted  with  the  title  of  lala,  or 

governor.     It  is  his  duty  to  attend  his  pupil  wherever  he  goes,  and 

to  have  him  inftrudled  by  the  moft  approved  preceptors,  both  in  the 

tenets  of  his  religion,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  manly  exercifes. 

During  the  reign  of  their  father  the' princes,  his  fons,  are  expofed  to 

the  pubic  view,  following  the  Sultan  in  his  cavalcades.     They  are 

allotted  magnificent  apartments  in  the  feraglio ;  have  large  revenues 

for  their  maintenance ;  and  are  attended  with  all  the  deference  and 

refpedl  due  to  their  high  ftation.     Upon  the  death  or  d^ofal  of  the 

father,  immediately  upon  the  acceffion  of  one  of  their  brothers  to 

the  throne,  they  are  (hut  up  in  feparate  apartments,   from  which 

they  are  allowed  to  go  out  but  twice  a  year,  (on  the  firft  days  of  the 

beirams,)  to  kifs  the  hand  of  the  reigning  Sultan.     Nor  is  their  im- 

prifonment  their  only  misfortune,  fince  their  court  is  difperfed,  their 

revenue  dimi^ifhed,  and  their  numerous  attendants  decreafed  to  a 

few  women  and  black  eunuchs ;  being  denied  all  fort  of  intercourfe 

with  mankind.     Upon  the  death  of  one  of  thefe  princes  the  janiflar 

aga  with  the  cul  chiagiafi,    and  the  two  cadilefchiers,   go  to  the 

feraglio,  where  they  examine  the  corpfe  naked,  in  order  to  difcover 

if  there  are  any  marks  of  violence ;  which  if  after  their  fearch  they 

have  any  reafon  to  fufpedl,  they  do  not  fail  to  demand  juftice,  and 

lefent  the  aSront  put  upon  them,  fmce  the  body  of  janiflaries  are 

iibcurity  to  the  people  for  the  lives  of  the  young  princes. 

If  the  male  part  of  the  royal  family  may  be  juftly  termed  the  moft 
UQhappy,  the  females  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  affirmed  to  enjoy 
the  moft  happy  ftate  of  any  in  the  whole  Turkifli  empire.  Thefe 
princefles,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  for  them  or  their  children  to 
i^ceed  to  the  fovereignty,  are  by  no  means  looked  upon  with  an 

eye 
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and  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  valide  fultana,   or  fultanefs 
mother.      In  the  feraglio  of  the  Grand  Signor  are  always  kept  a 
large  number  of  virgins  of  moft  fmgular  beauty,  colleded  by  the 
care  and  diligence  of  the  chifler  aga,  and  chofen  out  of  a  vaft  yariety 
of  Haves,  that  are  brought  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world*     As 
foon  as  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglio,  they  enter  under  the 
infpe£):ion  of  an  old  lady,  called  chiagia  cadin.     It  is  her  duty  to 
take  care  that  their  future  education  be  worthy  the  charader  of 
princelTes,  with  which  title  they  arc  immediately  invefted ;  and  to 
fearch  the  black  eunuchs  deftined  for  their  guard,  to  examine  whe« 
ther  they  are  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  oflSce.     Whenever  the 
Grand  Signor  is  defirous  of  variety,  he  makes  known  his  intention 
to  this  old  lady,  who  immediately  orders  fuch  as  fhe  thinks  moil 
worthy  of  the  Sultan's  embraces,  to  drefs  themfelves  in  the  mofl: 
fplendid  and  engaging  manner.     She  then  leads  them  into  a  chiofk^ 
or  fummer-houfe,  \7here  the  Grand  Signor  pafling  takes  a  full  view 
of  the  different  objeds  of  temptation  ;  and  when  he  has  determined 
his  choice,  confirms  it  by  throwing  his  handkarchief  at  the  feet  of 
her,  whom  he  deflines  to  partake  of  his  bed ;  after  which,  vnthout 
uttering  a  word,  he  retires  to  his  own  apartment.     As  foon  as  this 
ceremony  is  over,  the  chiagia  cadin  conduQs  this  happy  virgin, 
triumphant  in  the  fuperior  power  of  her  charms,  to  the  bagnio; 
where,  after  being  thoroughly  wafhed  and  perfumed,  fhe  is  led  to 
the  Sultan's  apartment,  in  whofe  arms  fhe  pafles  the  night.    In  the 
morning,   as  a  mark  of  the  vi&ory  which  fhe  has  obtained,  fhe 
carries  away  with  her  whatever  clothes  and  jewels  the  Grand  Signcxr 
had  on  the  preceding  day.     If  fhe  has  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe 

her  mafler,  fhe  is  frequently  re-fought  by  him;  and  as  foon  as  fhe 

becomes 
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GoviRK-    which,  without  any  kind  of  debate,  are  always  confirmed  by  the 


MEVT 


OF  THE  whole  aflembly.  Nor  would  this  manner  of  government  be  wholly 
fo  blameable,  if  proper  care  were  taken  in  the  choice  of  the  perfons 
invefted  with  this  high  employment,  and  the  merit  and  abilities  of 
the  fubjedl  were  the  only  articles  taken  into  confideration ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  being  raifed  to  this  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  Grand 
Signor's  confidants,  who,  facrificing  every  thing  to  their  private 
interefts,  confider  nothing  but  the  ftrengthening  of  their  own  party, 
fuch  perfons  are  ufually  eledted  as  are  judged  moft  likely  to  con- 
tinue fubfervient  to  their  particular  views  and  defigns ;  which  man- 
ner of  choice  frequently  leads  the  empire  to  the  precipice  of  ruin 
and  deftrudtion*  The  chief  maxims  put  in  pradlice  by  thefe  minis- 
ters, when  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  grandeur,  confift  in  keeping  the 
Grand  Signor  in  his  original  ignorance,  in  procuring  him  daily  new 
diverfions  and  amufements,  in  never  opening  their  mouths  but  to 
utter  his  praifes,  in  concealing  the  truth  from  him,  never  informing 
him  of  any  finifter  event  without  laying  the  fault  upon  fome 
other  innocent  officer,  whofe  ruin  they  have  a  mkid  to  cffeSt. 
Their  whole  ftudy  turns  to  nothing  but  how  to  continue  them- 
felves  in  their  employment ;  thofe,  who  by  their  rank  and  great  of- 
fices diftinguifti  themfelves,  are  moft  expofed  to  their  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  proceedings.  It  is  fufficient  for  one  of  thefe  to  fhew  him- 
felf  worthy  of  life,  to  be  fentenced  to  de^h.  An  heroic  adion  in. 
one  of  thefe  perfons  would  be  fo  far  from  being  applauded^  that  it, 
would  not  fail  of  being  condemned  by  exciting  the  grand  vizir's 
jealoufy ;  while  an  unworthy  man  is  rewarded  purprfely  to  conceal 
and  blacken  the  fame  due  to  the  meritorious.  Many  are  the  con-, 
trivances  they  put  in  practice  to  gain  the  afTedtions  of  the  peopIe^. 
upon  whom  alone  depends  the  continuance  of  their  authority.     In, 

6  outward 
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GovBRK-   charafter  adds  great  fplendor  to  that  fovereign  authority,  with  which 

M  S  K  T 

OP  T  H  B  the  Almighty  has  invefled  hinu  He  could  in  no  manner  fo  fucceit- 
fuUy  prove  his  fuperiority,  as  by  aflerting  the  rights  of  his  injured 
^ubjedts,  and  putting  a  (lop  to  all  fraud  and  oppreffion.  If  through 
his  own  incapacity  he  fhould  judge  himfelf  infufficient  to  fulfill  all  the 
parts  of  his  duty,  he  at  leail  ought  to  fubftitute  in  his  own  room  mi- 
nlflers  of  approved  merit  and  underftanding ;  who,  fkilled  in  the  laws 
of  the  country,  might,  by  a  fincere  and  candid  adminiffaration,  pro- 
cure the  fafety  and  advantage  of  his  people.  The  maxims,  however, 
that  are  purfued  in  this  government,  are  of  a  quite  contrary  nature; 
the  diftribution  of  juflice  is  indeed  entrufled  to  the  body  of  the 
principal  ulemahs,  who,  according  to  their  charader  and  profeffion, 
ought  <o  be  perfons  very  proper  for  employments  of  that  nature ; 
but  for  the  mod  part  are  fo  exceffively  ignorant,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  give  over  the  whole  power  to  the  hands  of  Aeir  deputies, 
who  confider  nothing  but  their  own  interefts,  aflifting  their  fupe- 
riors  with  fuch  fort  of  advice  as  is  drawn  from  the  deeper  or  fhallower 
purfes  of  the  contending  parties.  As  in  their  law-fiiits  both  the 
plainti£f  and  defendant  are  obliged  to  prove  all  their  aflertions  by  a 
certain  number  of  witnefTes,  it  is  fufficient  to  be  mailer  of  a  large 
ilore  of  riches,  to  undertake  an  accufation  of  the  blacked  nature, 
fmce  the  judge,  blinded  by  the  powef^of  gold,  is  ready  to  admit 
of  every  light  fufpicion  as  an  undoubted  proof  in  favour  of  the  party, 
to  which  he  is  determined  to  give  the  preference.  Falfe  vritnefles 
are  as  much  the  produdl  of  Turkey,  as  they  are  commonly  faid  to  be 
of  Normandy,  and  fome  other  adjacent  countries;  and  they  may  be. 
affirmed  (if  poflible)  to  be  more  fkilful  in  their  profeffion.  Their 
depofitions  are  frequently  ftrengthened  by  the  inflrudlions  of  the 
judge  himfelf,  by  whofe  inftigation  they  Invent  many  new  aod 

unexpedled 
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Govern-  obliged  to  buy  his  office  at  a  very  dear  rate,  ads  generally  with 
OP  THB  greater  avarice  and  rapine  than  thofe  would,  who  are  properly 
defigned  for  that  province,  and  named  thereto  by  the  fupreme 
judge.  In  this  manner  juftice  is  diftributed  throughout  the  whole 
empire;  in  which  all  the  judges  are  venal,  and  caufes  determined 
upon  no  other  confideration  than  the  fuperior  riches  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties. 

To  enable  a  flate  to  defend  itfelf  from  the  aflault  of  its  enemies, 
it  is  neceflary  for  the  fovereign  to  maintain  armits,  garrifons,  for- 
treiTes,  arfenals,  fhips,  and  all  forts  of  warlike  (lores;  but  aa  it  is 
impoffible  that  thefe  different  articles  fhould  be  fumifhed  without  a 
very  confiderable  expence,  it  is  juft  that  the  people  fhould  contribute 
to  the  public  fafety,  as  far  as  their  means  and  circumftances  will 
permit  them.     Among  the  Turks,  though  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  contributions  are  regulated  appears  very  eafy  to  the  fubjedt 
at  firfl:  fight,  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  to  be  quite  other- 
wife,  fince  the  avarice  and  violence  of  the  minifters  and  officers 
employed  in  coUeding  the  public  revenue  is  fo  great,  that  it  perverts 
all  the  good  intentions  of  the  laws,  which  in  this  particular  feem  to 
have  thoroughly  confidered  the  advantages  of  the  nation,  and  the 
contentment  of  the  people.     The  tribute  that  is  laid  upon  all  lulv 
je£ts,  except  Mahometans,  is  divided  into  the  three  degrees  of  allaH^ 
cvfat,  and  etna.     Thofe,  whofe  circumftances  are  judged  fufficient 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  allah,  are  obliged  every  year  to  deliver  to 
the  tax-gatherers  the  fum  often  piaftres;  thofe,  who  pay  the  evfat, 
five ;  and  the  poorer  fort,  who  contribute  only  the  etna,  two  and  an 
half.     The  gharazis,  before  they  are  invefted  with  the  power  of 
collecting  this  tax,  are  obliged  to  make  a  prefent  to  the  grand  vizir 
and  chiagia,  of  three  thoufand  purfes,  or  a  million  and  half  of 

piaftres^ 
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Govern-  poffeflion,  make  a  prefent  of  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  fometimds  five 
hundred  purfes,  according  to  the   greater   or   lefs  value  of  their 
purchafe.     Frequently  it  happens  that  thefe  perfons,  upon  account 
of  their  rapines  and  tyranny,  are  depofed,  or  put  to  death,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  by  other  purchafers,  upon  whofe  deceafe  their  fons  have  a 
right,   if  they  are  in  a  condition,    to  be  prefened  to   any  equal 
bidder.     The  value  of  this  branch  of  revenue,  which  is  very  con- 
fiderable,  cannot  poilibly  be  afcertained ;  but  ^oubtlefs  amounts  to 
an  immenfe  fum.     All  thofe,  who  plant  vineyards,  are  obliged  to 
pay  a  tax  called  tulum  accefli,  which  is  valued  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  land  fo  planted.     Every  pacha  of  three  tails  muft  pay 
to  the  public,  for  his  third  tail,  forty  purfes,  or  twenty  thoufand 
piaftres ;  and  upon  his  death  all  his  effedts  devolve  to  the  public^ 
which  allows  his  children  fome  flender  fum,  barely  fufficient  for 
their  maintenance.      The  public  alfo  inherits  the  fortunes  of  all 
perfons,  of  what  rank  or  degree  foever,  that  die  without  iffue.     All 
the  giedecli  zaims,  who  in  time  of  war  are  defirous  of  being  excufed 
from  making  their  campaign,  on  confideration  of  a  certain  fum  of 
money  paid  into  the  treafury,  are  allowed  to  fend  fome  other  per- 
fon  in  their  room.     Hence  it  may  be  eafily  concluded,   that  the 
government  can  never  be  diftrefled  for  want  of  money,  which  flows 
into  the  public  cheft  fo  abundantly  from  all  hands,   enabling  the 
fovereign  (if  he  knew  how  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  his  advan- 
tages) to  prove  himfelf  the  defence  of  his  people,  and  the  terror  of 
his  enemies. 

From  what  I  have  already  faid  it  may  very  well  be  comprehended^ 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  can  with  greater  facility  undertake  or 
fupport  a  war  than  the  Turks  fince  they  have  always  ftore  of  riches^ 

and 
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GovERM-   are  to  renew  every  year  till  the  declaration  of  peace;  after  which 

M  E  N  T 

OF  THE  they  are  wholly  exempted  from  thefe  impofitions.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  adminiftration  pra£tifed  throughout  this  vaft  empire, 
in  the  fundamental  rules  of  which,  upon  ftrid:  examination,  one 
may  difcover  many  excellent  maxims,  originally  well  calculated 
for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  but  wholly  fubverted  by  the  in- 
jufticc  and  wickedneft  of  thofe  in  ppwer ;  who,  as  it  falls  out  in  all 
ftates,  where  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  miniftry,  ne- 
gleding  the  glory  of  their  fovereign,  and  the  happinefs  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  confider  only  their  own  private  advantages,  which  they  are 
refolved  to  procure,  though  they  buy  them  at  the  deftrudion  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  the  ruin  of  their  prince  and  benefactor. 
From  the  fundamental  rules  and  maxims  of  the  Turkifh  govern- 
ment, it  may  be  eafily  comprehended,  that  the  tyranny  and  in- 
juftice  of  thofe  in  power  contribute  very  much  to  thofe  fre- 
quent fcditions,  which  have  often  (hook  this  vaft  empire  to  its 
very  bafis,  and  reduced  it  to  the  brink  of  deftrufliion,  .  Many  are 
the  inftances  of  this  nature;  and  though  thefe  infurredions  do  not 
always  tend  to  the  depofal  of  the  Grand  Signor,  and  change  of  the 
min  ftry,  there  feldom  paffes  a  year  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  one 
or  other  of  the  provinces  rife  up  in  arms  againft  their  pachas  or 
governors,  who,  by  the  ill  ufe  they  make  of  their  fovereign  au- 
thority, excite  them  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  violent  methods  to  do 
themfelves  juftice.  Notwithftanding  the  government  afts  with  the 
utmoft  rigour  in  fupprefEng  all  feditious  proceedings,  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  where  public  commotions 
are  more  frequent,  or  attended  with  more  dreadful  confequences. 
But  of  all  the  different  infurredions,  that  happen  throughout  the 

whole 
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The  Revolution  which  happened  at  Constantinople 

in  the  Year  1730. 


T  JNDER  the  reign  of  Sultan  Achmet  the  third,  the  moft  accom-    Rbvolw. 
pliftied  prince  of  the  whole  Ottoman  line,  the  high  charge  of  co'ns*'tak. 
grand  vizir  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  fon-in-law  Ibrahim   '^'»'®'^* 
pacha;  a  man  endowed  with  many  fhining  qualities,  which  ren« 
dered  him  worthy  of  an  end  more  fuitable  to  his  exalted  merit; 
This  great  man  was  affable,  courteous,  generous,  compafHonate,  of 
a  profound  underftanding;  and  had  found  means  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
fo  much  into  his  matter's  favour,  that,  without  pradifing  thofe  vio- 
lent methods,  which  are  generally  made  ufe  of  by  perfons  in  his 
fituation,  he  maintained  himfelf  in  his  employment  for  the  fpace  of 
twelve  years;  which  is  longer  than  has  been  ever  known  lince  the 
inftitution  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     Ibrahim  pacha  had  two  fons-in- 
law;  one  of  whom,  named  Mehemet,  enjoyed  the  fecond  preferment 
of  the  empire,  which  is  that  of  chiagia ;  and  the  other,  by  name 

G  G  Muttapha, 
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REvoLtr-   Muftapha,  the  office  of  capitan  pacha,  which  is  alfo  one  of  the  moft 

T 1  ON   AT 

Constan-  diftinguiftied  employments.  Muftapha  was  a  man  of  a  very  exten- 
in''i^73o!  five  underftanding,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  wholly  over-ruled  by  his 
ambition,  that  neither  his  affinity,  nor  the  innumerable  obligations, 
that  he  owed  to  the  grand  vizir,  could  induce  him  to  look  upon  that 
great  man  in  any  other  light  than  as  his  inveterate  enemy ;  fmce  he 
confidered  him  as  the  only  obftacle  to  his  promotion  to  the  dignity 
of  that  high  employment,  which  was  the  fole  end  of  his  defires- 
Mehemet  chiagia  had  the  advantage,  joined  to  his  many  other  per- 
fonal  qualities,  of  being  the  moll  handfomc  man  of  the  age,  in  which 
he  lived.  He  had  fo  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  government,  that  not  the  moft  fecret  fprings  of  that 
intricate  machine  could  efcape  his  penetration.  The  Grand  Signor 
himfelf  was  fo  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  his  merit,  that  he  honoured 
him  with  the  title  and  rank  of  pacha  of  three  tails,  whereby  he  had 
the  precedence  of  all  other  pachas ;  to  which  his  office  of  chiagia 
did  by  no  means  entitle  him.  Although  diffimuktion  is  one  of  the 
moft  neceffary  maxims  of  a  profound  politician,  the  hatred  and 
rancour  of  the  capitan  pacha  againft  his  father-in-law  was  rifen  to 
fo  high  a  pitch,  that  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  from  difcovcring 
It  publicly,  by  laying  hold  of  every  opportunity  to  difcredit  his 
rival.  But  the  merit  of  Ibrahim  pacha,  ftill  proving  itfelf  fuperior 
to  his  vain  iniinuations,  fo  far  encreafed  his  ambition,  that  he 
refolved  to  embrace  the  firft  favourable  conjundlure  for  working  the 
Tuin  of  his  father-in-law.  To  this  end  he  contracted  friendfhips. 
with  feveral  of  the  leading  men  of  the  empire,  and  by  prefents 
affured  himfelf  of  the  continuance  of  their  favour ;  in  which  fitua^ 
tion  he  remained  waiting  for  the  firft  happy  opportunity  of  putting 
his  defigns  in  execution.     The  war  with  Perfia  renewed  by  Thamas 

culu 
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culu  ghan,  generalifllmo  to  fegh  Thamas,  king  of  Petiia,  who  re-   Re  vol  v- 
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fufed  to  approve  of  the  articles  of  peace  agreed  upon  between  his  Constan- 
mafter  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  was  judged  by  the  capitan  pacha  to  \1^^j^q^ 
be  an  incident  that  entirely  favoured  his  intentions.  The  arrival 
of  the  Perfian  ambaifadors,  Mehemet  vili  ghan  and  Riza  culu  ghan, 
at  Conftantinople,  obliged  Ibrahim  pacha  to  fummon  a  council  of 
the  principal  minifters  of  ftate,  to  deliberate  in  prefence  of  the 
Grand  Signor  upon  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs.  The  fentiment 
of  the  grand  vizir  was  to  affert  the  rights  of  his  fovereign  by  force 
of  arms;  to  raife  a  very  powerful  army,  and  to  perfuade  the  Grand 
Signor  himfelf  to  march  at  the  head  of  it  againfl  the  Per  flans,  whom 
he  mentioned  as  confiderably  weakened  by  the  long  continuation  of 
a  fuccefslefs  war,  during  which  their  finances  had  been  totally  ex* 
haufled,  and  their  fruitful  and  flourifhing  country  converted  into  a 
miferable  and  uncultivated  defert.  This  noble  refolution  was  im* 
mediately  approved  of  by  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  alTembly ; 
but  in  particular  the  capitan  pacha  diflinguifhed  himfelf,  endeavour- 
ing,  by  fludied  arguments,  to  prove  the  fublime  genius  and  mag- 
nanimous fentiments  of  the  worthy  vizir.  Mehemet  chiagia,  on  the 
contrary,  who  forefaw  the  evil  intentions  of  the  capitan  pacha,  not- 
withflanding  they  were  artificially  hidden  under  fo  fair  an  outfide, 
declared  himfelf  openly  of  a  different  opinion,  (hewing,  that  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Perfian  war  would  be  unjufl,  fo  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  it  they  mufl  of  confequence  expedl  nothing  but  fmifler 
events.  He  farther  added,  that  he  thought  it  by  no  means  con*» 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Signor,  to  oppofe  himfelf  to 
the  upflart  Thamas  culu ;  but  to  intrufl  the  decifion  of  this  affair 
to  fome  experienced  ferafkicr,  without  even  the  grand  vizir  being 
obliged  to  leave  the  capital ;  whence  he  would  be  always  in  readinefs 
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Revolu>    to  oppofe  himfelf  to  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  either  by  his  counfcl 
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CoN«TAN-  or  adtions,  axrcording  as  the  future  contingency  of  affairs  fhould 
ViT^rto!  require..  Thefe  propofals  of  Mehemet  chiagia,  however  reafonable 
they  were  found  to  be  in  the  end,  highly  difpleafed  the  grand  vizir, 
who,  after  having  diflblved  the  affembly,  did  not  fail  to  let  the 
ahiagia  know  how  much  he  difapproved  of  his  proceedings  in  the 
divan.  He  afterwards  induflrioufly  expreifed  his  favourable  inclina* 
tions  for  the  capitan  pacha,  whom  out  of  an  ill-judged  policy,  ia 
order  to  vex  the  chiagia,  he  admitted  as  one  of  the  members  of  his 
council,  entrufting  him  with  fome  fecrets  of  the  greateft  importance, 
and  honouring  him  with  his  particular  confidence  and  friendihip^ 
He  imagined  by  this  manner  of  a£ting,  to  foment  the  jealoufy  be^ 
tween  his  two  fons-in-law,  and  thereby  render  himfelf  more  fecure 
in  the  pofTeflion  of  his  high  employment;  which  refolution  was  the 
entire  caufe  of  his  deftru£tion :  fmce  he  was  never  perfuaded  of  the 
thorough  integrity  of  the  one,  and  the  unexampled  perfidy  of  the 
other,  till  his  ruin  was  too  far  advanced  for  him  to  profit  by  this 
experience.  In  confequence  of  this  way  of  thinking  the  grand  vizir 
conferred  upon  Muflapha  pacha  the  dignity  of  caimacam,  recom«* 
mending  to  his  cuflody  the  metropolis,  during  the  time  of  his  ab- 
fence  in  the  army,  and  giving  him  the  neceffary  inftrudions  for  his 
behaviour  in  that  confiderable  office.  He  befides,  in  compliance 
with  the  traitor  Muftapha,  left  behind  him  in  Conftantinople  the  aga 
ofthe  janifTaries,  by  name  Evlia  Haffan  Aga,  a  principal  confidant 
of  the  capitan -pacha,  who  afked  that  favour  under  pretence  of  more 
elFedually  keeping  in  awe  the  vagabonds  and  other  feditious  people. 
Having  in  this. manner  regulated  the  affairs  of.Conflantinople  to  his 
fatisfadtion,  and,  as  he  imagined,  advantage,  he  fixed  the  day  for 
the  folemn  marcli  to  Scutari,  which  place  he  had  feleded  for  the 
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formation  of  the  camp.     The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  already   Rbvolw- 
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covered  with  pavilions,  and  every  oflScer  was  repaired  to  his  parti-  Constan- 
cular  tent,  when  Sultan  Achmet  pafTed  from  Conftantinople,  attended  iw'^jy^o, 
ia  fuch  a-manner  as  would  have  been  fuitable  to  the  magnificence  of 
a  triumph  of  the  antient  Romans.  In  the  mean  time  the  Perfian 
ambafTadors,  defirous  of  putting  a  (lop  to  the  univerfal  preparations, 
which  they  had  the  mortification  to  fee  carried  on  againft  the  in- 
terefts  of  their  matter,  obtained  a  permiffion  to  write  to  their  court 
in  order  to  treat  of  a  reconciliation ;  with  this  condition,  that  the 
Grand  Signor's  army  ftiould  not  ftir  from  Scutari,  till  the  receipt 
of  an  anfwer  from  the  king  of  Perfia,  It  was  upon  this  account  that 
the  army  remained  in  a  total  inactivity  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scutari,  while  the  capitan  pacha,  who,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
his  new  commiflion,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Conftantinople,  was 
difpofing  all  things  for  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  grand  vizin 
All  his  agents  and  emiflaries  were  commiffioned  to  employ  them- 
felves  wholly  in  declaiming  againft  thofe  who  were  at  prefent  in 
the  adminiftration :  nothing  was  to  be  heard  throughout  that  vaft 
city  but  continual  lamentations,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  the  vexations  which  the  fubjedls  were  obliged  to  fuffer 
by  reafon  of  the  ill  condudl  of  the  miniftry.  '  On  one  fide  were 
exaggerated  the  expences  to  which  the  mufulmen  were  fnbjeft  in 
order  to  fupport  the  grand  vizir's  ill-founded  projeds,  and  particu- 
larly for  carrying  on  of  a  war,  which  had  been  declared  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  juftice  and  equity,  and  which  had  been  entered  upoa 
only  to  fatisfy  the  heads  of  the  government.  Others  expatiated 
upon  the  immenfe  riches  of  Mehemet  chiagia,  who,  wholly  ^iven 
up  to  his  pleafures  and  love  of  money,  negleded  the  public  intereft^ 
All  thefe  calumnies  were  fomented  by  the  fecret  infinuations  of  the 
^  caimacamt 
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Revolu-  calmacam,  who  fliewed  himfelf  in  private  inclined  to  affift  the  fedi- 
Const  AN-  tious  With  his  advice  and  protedion,  Notwithftaqding  all  thefe  feeds, 
Vs^iy^o^.  of  fedition  had  been  already  fown,  according  to  the  diredion  of  the 
capitan  pacha,  that  artful  politician  thought  proper  to  pradice  other 
more  certain  meafures,  to  irritate  the  different  bodies  of  militia, 
upon  the  motion  of  which  depended  his  utmoft  hopes,  and  the 
recompence  of  his  ambitious  defires.  In  order  to  effeA  this  prin* 
cipal  affair  he  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  a  common  vagabond  named 
Patrona,  a  man  of  a  very  turbulent  difpofition,  and  one,  whofe  in- 
trepidity had  been  already  experienced  in  Other  tranfaAions  of  the 
fame  nature.  It  was  to  him  that  Muftapha  entrufted  the  fecret 
views  of  his  ambition,  giving  him  the  proper  inftru£tions  for  the 
promotion  of  his  defigns,  and  promifing  him,  in  cafe  of  any  finifter 
event,  to  fhew  himfelf  ftrenuous  in  proteding  him  againft  his  ^ 
enemies.  Patrona,  whofe  real  name  was  Ghalil,  was  by  birth  an 
Albanefe ;  his  firft  fetting  out  in  the  world  was  by  enrolling  himfelf 
among  the  levents,  who  ferve  on  board  the  Grand  Signer's  ftiips  of 
war.  It  was  not  long  before  his  feditious  temper  appeared,  fince 
foon  after  his  admiffion  he  excited  a  mutiny  in  the  patrona,  or  vice 
admiral  fhip,  in  which  he  fervedj  but  this  being  fuppreffed,  before 
it  had  raifed  itfelf  to  any  head,  obliged  the  author  of  it  to  fly  for  his 
life  into  "the  remoteft  parts  of  Romelia,  where  he  was  ftigmatized  by 
his  countrymen  with  the  nickname  of  Patrona.  He  afterwards 
paffed  to  Niffa,  where  he  enlifted  himfelf  among  the  body  of  janii^ 
faries,  with  whom  he  remained  without  having  raifed  the  leaft 
difturbance,  till  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  ; 
when  being  a  member  of  the  regiment,  which  was  fent  to  garrifon 
the  frontier  town  of  Widdin,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
a  fedition  raifed  againft  Sari  Muftapha  pacha,  governor  of  that  city, 
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who  was  ufed  by  the  populace  with  the  utmofl  inhumanity,  being    Rkvolv- 
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torn  by  violence  from  his  palace,  and  conveyed  through  a  continual  Const  an. 
ferie?  of  kicks  and  buffets  to  the  common  prifon,  where  he  remained  in^i/^j" 
for  feveral  days  in  a  dungeon,  wiih  no  other  ftiftenance  than  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  hard  bread  and  {linking  water.  Nor  did  the  cruelty 
of  the  rebels  ftop  here,  fince  they  alfo  extended  their  inhumanity  to 
the  p^rfon  of  the  mpufti  of  Uie  province,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
years  and  charaftery  was  fliut  up  in  a  houfe  of  office  till  he  died  of 
the  flench*  Cara  Mehemet  pacha,  a  man  of  very  great  reputation, 
who  had  formerly  ferved  in  the  charader  of  vizir  chiagiafi,  and  held 
the  dignity  of  pacha  of  Cairo  for  the  fpace  of  five  years,  was  dif- 
patched  from  Conftantinople  to  appeafe  this  fedition.  Mehemet, 
who  was  well  experienced  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  fhortly  after  his 
arrival  at  Widdin,  releafed  the  former  pacha,  who  had  fuffered  much 
ill  treatment,  and  quieted  the  fedition.  The  rebels,  however,  who 
expeded  the  due  reward  of  their  inhumanity,  foon  after  their 
pacification  formed  a  new  infurredion,  in  which,  having  aflembled 
a  very  large  body  of  men,  they  refolved  to  proceed  to  Conftantinople, 
in  order  to  dethrone  the  Grand  Signon  In  confequence  of  this 
refolution  they  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  all  the  ghans  of  the 
city,  intimating  to  the  pacha,  that  he  muft  either  a£l  in  the  character 
of  chief  in  their  determined  enterprize,  or  furnifti  them  with  the 
fums  neceffary  for  their  intended  expedition.  Mehemet  pacha,  who 
knew  very  well  how  to  condud:  himfelf  in  his  prefent  fituation, 
careffed  the  deputies  of  the  rebels,  affiiring  them  of  his  ready  com- 
pliance with  all  their  demands,  only  begging  them  not  to  infift  upon 
his  proceeding  as  their  chief  to  Conftantinople,  fince  he  fhould  be 
thereby  obliged  to  leave  a  very  confiderable  city  void  of  defence, 
and  expofed  to  the  Germans,  who  were  feparated  fr6m  it  only  by 
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Rbvolu-    tlie  Danube.    The  rebels,  being  deluded  by  this  favourable  anfwer 
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Const  AN-  of  the  pacha,  difpatchcd,  alternately,  their  two  chiefs  EmirMuftapha 

T  I  N  fl  T*  T  V  

IN  1730.    ag^  ^nd  Hamufa  aga,    to   confult  with  him  about  the  necefTary 
meafures,   which  were  to  be  taken  in  their  defigned  enterprize. 
The  fchemes  of  the  pacha,  which  tended  to  no  other  end  than  the 
creating  a  divifion  between  thefe  two  heads  of  the  fedition,  were 
attended  with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  Emir  Muftapha  aga,  feduced  by 
his  advantageous  promifes,  declared  himfelf,  with  all  his  followers, 
who  compofed  the  major  part  of  the  rebels,  in  favour  of  the  pacha, 
who' immediately  dignified  him  with  the  title  of  petamalzi*     The 
remainder  of  the  rebels  finding  themfelves  thus  deferted  by  the 
greater  part  of  their  aflbciates,  fortified  themfelves  in  the  beft  man- 
ner, that  their  prefent  fituation  would  permit  of,  in  the  ghans,  of 
which  they  had  taken  pofleffion  from  the  beginning  of  the  fedition  ; 
waiting  for  a  reinforcement  from  Nifla,  which  was  hourly  expected. 
In  the  mean  time  the  pacha,  who  was  refolved  not  to  let  flip  this 
favourable  opportunity,  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  militia  of  the 
country,  together  with   his  own  guards  and  attendants,  to  arm 
themfelves,  and  remain  in  readinefs  to  await  his  commands.     He 
afterwards  fent  for  the  aga  of  the  janiflaries,  the  only  perfon  of  that 
whole  body  who  had  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  government, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  rebels,  that  unlefs  they  immediately 
delivered  up  to  the  pacha  fixteen  of  their  ferdengeftis,  or  ringleaders, 
they  fhould  be  proceeded  againft  as  traitors,  and  promoters  of  fedi- 
tion.    The  rebels,  who  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation 
by  this  refolute  meflage  of  the  pacha^  dreading  the  confequence  of 
a  refufal,  paid  immediate  obedience  to  his  commands ;  at  the  fame 
time  interceding  with  the  pacha  for  the  lives  of  the  ferdengeftis, 
and  promifmg  for  the  future  to  fupport  the  charadcr  of  true  and 
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Revolu-  being  received,  in  confequence  of  this  memorial,  the  vaivodc  was 
Co  K  ST  AN-  going  to  put  it  in  execution,  when  he  was  given  to  underftand,  from 

rK**!?*^"  the  capitan  pacha,  that  by  putting  Patrona  to  death  he  would  incur 
the  difpleafure  of  a  perfon,  who  would  not  fail  in  a  fhort  time  by  a 
fimilar  punifhment  to  revenge  the  death  of  an  innocent  man.  The 
magiftrate  dreading  the  refentment  of  the  capitan  pacha,  after  having 
detained  Patrona  fome  time  in  prifon,  obtained  an  order  for  his 
releafe,  by  defcribing  him  to  the  grand  vizir  in  a  quite  different 
light  from  what  he  had  before  reprefented  him.  Such  was  the  per- 
fon whom  the  capitan  pacha  judged  the  moft  proper  inftrument  for 
the  execution  of  his  fatal  defigns.  Patrona,  being  indebted  for  his 
life  to  the  caimacam,  configned  himfelf  over  wholly  to  his  fervice, 
and  having  received  the  neceflary  inflrudions,  proceeded  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  villainy.  To  this  end  he  affociated  himfelf  with  two 
ether  janifTaries  named  Mouflou  and  Emir  Ali,  mea  of  the  (ame 
ftamp  as  himfelf,  with  whom  having  concerted  proper  meafures  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  increafe  of  his  party,  and  to  difpofe  the  militia 
to  fecond  his  defigns  by  an  univerfal  infurredion.  In  the  mean 
time  Mehemet  chiagia,  who  remained  in  the  camp  at  Scutari,  having 
been  informed  by  his  emiflaries  of  the  private  tranfaftions  of  the 
capitan  pacha,  and  having  difcovered  the  chief  part  of  his  defigas^ 
thought  proper  to  inform  the  grand  vizir  of  the  fnares  that  were 
already  laid  for  his  deftrudion.  Ibrahim  pacha,  judging  that,  this 
information  proceeded  from  nothing  but  the  hatred,  which  he  had 
fomented  between  the  chiagia  and  the  caimacam,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  fhowing  his  partiality  more  than  ever  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  by  not  taking  the  leaft  notice  of  the  information  of  Mehemet; 
who  finding  his  endeavours  fruitlefs  deflfted  from  making  any  far- 
ther mention  of  the  affair.    There  were  foon  afterwards  found  ia 
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jtll  the  mofques  of  Scutari,  feveral  anonymous  letters^  containing  a  Revolu. 
diftinft  account  of  the  intended  infurreftion;  many  of  which  were  ConstawI 
prefented  to  the  grand  vizir,  who  imagining  them  to  be  invented  :by  '""'®^l« 
Mehemet  with  a  malicious  defign,  pafled  over  unheeded  alfo  thofc 
friendly  admonitions.  Tired,  however,  of  the  inveteracy,  that 
appeared  between  his  two  fons-in-law,  he  refolved  to  bring  about 
their  reconciliation;  to  which  end  he  perfuaded  them  feparately  to 
live  in  friendftiip  one  with  another;  and  the  farther  to  cement  their 
good  underftanding,  propofed  an  alliance  between  the  two  families^ 
by  fettling  a  match  between  the  fon  of  the  chiagia,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  caimacam,  which  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  Ibra« 
him  pacha  imagined  by  this  proceeding  that  he  had  effedlually  put 
a  flop  to  all  diforders,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  fegh  Iflam 
Abdula  efiendi,  which  confirmed  all  the  former  relations^  and  ad- 
vifed  him  to  come  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  apply 
timely  remedies  to  the  growing  evil.  He  farther  informed  the  vizir 
that  feveral  of  the  principal  ulemas  had  engaged  themfelves  in  the 
confpiracy,  and  in  particular  Zulali  effendi,  who  had  been  knowa 
for  one  of  the  capitan  pacha's  creatures.  This  letter,  however,  had 
no  other  efFedt  than  the  obtaining  the  banifhment  of  Zulali,  (ince 
the  grand  vizir,  more  obftinate  than  ever,  refolved  not  to  fhow  him- 
felf  guilty  of  credulity  in  giving  ear  to  accufations  againft  his  fii- 
vourite  fon-in-law,  whom  he  all  this  while  imagined  calumniated* 
On  the  ccMitrary  Mehemet  chiagia,  who  wascarefled  more  than  ever 
by  the  artful  capitan  pacha,  neverthelefs  maintained  his  original 
fufpicions ;  by  which  he  forefaw  the  approaching  fatal  event ;  though 
he  judged  proper  not  to  apply  the  neceflary  remedies  for  fear  of  di£- 
crediting  his  father-in-law  in  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  -Signor,  who 
Jbeing  apprized  of  his  minifler's  ill  conduA  might  be  induced  to 
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Rbvolv.  refolve  his  difgrace.  Perfuaded  of  the  impoffibility  of  bringing  the 
Const  AN-  grand  vizir  to  exert  hiinfelf  in  this  afiair,  he  gave  it  all  over  to  Pro^ 
In ''1730.*  vidence,  hoping  only  that  it  might  not  be  attended  with  as  much 
fatality  as  he  had  reafon  to  fufpeft.  Full  of  thefe  refolutions  he 
determined  to  apply  himfelf  to  affairs  of  a  different  nature,  employ- 
ing himfelf  wholly  in  concluding  a  match  between  his  own  daughter 
and  a  young  nobleman,  fon  to  Aczi  Mehemet  pacha,  by  whom  he 
was  invited,  according  to  cuftom,  to  a  grand  entertainment,  the 
eighth  day  after  the  confummation  of  marriage.  Mehemet,  not  to 
difoblige  his  fon-in-law,  though  he  could  by  no  means  appear  ia 
public  in  Conftantinople,  croffed  the  water  in  the  evening,  and 
arrived  incognito  at  his  own  feraglio,  fituated  in  Baczd  Capifli^ 
where  he  remained  waiting  for  the  proper  hour  to  pafs  to  his 
daughter's  palace,  which  was  in  a  diftant  quarter  of  the  town  called 
Solimani^.  It  was  about  mid-day  when  he  was  furprized  with  a 
noife  of  women  fhrieldng,  and  crying  in  the  ftreets.  As  the  motive 
ef  thefe  lamentations  was  entirely  unknown  to  him,  he  at  firft 
imagined  them  to  be  occaiioned  by  fome  neighbouring  fire,  which 
accidents  are  very  frequent  in  Conftantinople:  but  he  was  fooa 
undeceived  by  Muftapha  aga,  infpedor  of  his  gharem,  who  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  owing  to  a  fmall  band  of  rebels,  who  ran 
about  the  flreets  of  Conftantinople  with  naked  fcymetars,  inviting 
all  true  mufulmen  to  embrace  their  party,  in  order  to  free  themfelvcs 
jfrom  oppreffion  and  flavery.  Mehemet,  finding  his  former  fuC- 
picions  verified^  fent  immediate  orders  to  the  c^macam  and  the  aga 
of  the  janiffaries  to  quel  the  fedition,  at  the  fame  time  difpatching 
an  exprefs  to  the  grand  vizir,  who  was  at  one  of  his  country  houfes 
fituated  upon  the  canal,  that  leads  into  the  black  Tea.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  chiagia's  meffengers  at  the  capitan  pacha's  feraglio. 

It 
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It  was  difcovered  that  that  oflScer  had  left  the  city  that  mornings    Revolu- 
in  order  to  vifit  his  flower  garden  at  IflTar,  perhaps  purpofely  to  be  cVnstan- 
abfent  during  the  beginning  of  the  fatal  tragedey.     On  the  other    ^i'*^'" 
fide  the  janiflar  aga,  who  expreffed  his  thorough  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Mehemet  chiagia,  immediately  mounted  on  horfeback, 
followed  by  his  guards  and  attendants,  in  which  manner  he  paifed 
through  all  the  confiderable  ftreets  of  the  city,  till  he  came  to  the 
bezeftein,  where  he  found  all  the  fhops  fliut  up  by  order  of  the 
rebels,  which  he  commanded  to  be  inftantly  opened,  at  the  fame 
time  that  his  followers  inftruded  the  fliopkeepers  to  continue  them 
£hut.     In  the  mean  time  the  rebels  to  the  number  of  fixty,  divided 
into  three  diflferent  bodies,  ran  about  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  inviting 
all  true  believers  to  afGft  them  in  baniihing  injuftice,  and  eftablifhing 
religion  in  its  throne,  from  whence  it  had  been  expelled  by  the 
impiety  of  the  prefent  government.     All  well  intentioned  perfons 
deferted  their  habitations  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  enrol  them- 
felves  among  a  fet  of  men,  whofe  proceedings  they  utterly  abhorred ; 
and  the  janiffar  aga,  after  he  had  performed  a  very  fhort  cavalcade, 
through  the  city,  retired  to  his  palace,  pretending  that  he  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  oppofe  the  rebels,  at  the   fame   time   fpreading  a 
rumour,  (the  more  effeftually  to  cover  his  treachery,)  that  Patrona 
and  his  feditious  followers  had  formed  a  defign  of  befieging  him  in : 
his  feraglio.     Upon  this  pretence  he  left  the  city  in  the  night,  and : 
paffed  ov^r  to  the  camp  at  Scutari,  where  he  did  not  fail  to  exag- 
gerate the  infolencies  of  the  rebels,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he 
had  expofed  himfelf^  by   endeavouring  to  check  their  proceedings^ 
The  capitan  pacha,  who,  notwithftanding  his  retreat j  had  received 
feveral  meffages  from  the  chiagia,  refolved,  let  what  would  be  the 
confequence,  to  return  to  Conftantinople ;  to  which  end  embarking 

hitnfelf. 
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Rbvolu-   himfelf  in  a  canzabafs,  he  came  on  fliore  at  the  arfenal,  where  he 
Con  ST  AN-  was  met  by  a  very  numerous  concourfe  of  people.     This  multitude 
TiNOPLE   ^2is  compofed  of  fea  oflScers,  followed  by  the  whole  body  of  levents, 
who  after  having  paid  their  obedience  to  their  commander,  un- 
inflru£ted  in  his  private  defigns,  aflured  him  of  their  good  intentions 
to  the  prefent  government,  begging  him  to  permit  them  to  oppofe 
the  rebels,  and  promifing  that  as  they  were  fuperior  both  in  ftrength 
and  numbers,  they  would  not  fail  to  oblige  them  before  funfet  to 
return  to  their  obedience.     The  artful  capitan  pacha  feemed  highly 
contented  with  their  laudable  intentions,  and  thanked  them  for  their 
favourable  difpofition  to  the  government,  at  the  fame  time  telling 
them,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  confent  to  their  propofals 
without  a  peremptory  command  from  the  Grand  Signor ;  for  which 
reafon  he  advifed  them  to  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
fignalizing  their  duty  to  their  prince,  and  regard  for  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  their  country.     The  capitan  pacha,  as  foon  as  ever 
he  was  freed  from  thefe  untimely  foUicitations  of  his  dependants, 
crofled  the  water  to   Conftantinople,   and  retired  to  the  palace, 
which  belonged  to  hrm  as  caimacam.     Having  difmifled  his  attend-  - 
ants  he  determined  to  make  a  vifit  to  his  mother,  who  had  given 
him  notice  of  her  uneafy  fituation,  in  a  time  when  nothing  was 
going  forward  but  tumults  and  fedition.     Muftapha,  notwithfland- 
ing  his  many  ill-qualities,  was  a  ftrifl:  believer  of  the  doctrines  of 
his  religion;  and  confequently  endowed  with  a  true  filial  piety, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  maxims  of  Mahometanifm.     Upon  thefe 
principles  he  thought  it  his  particular  duty  to  comfort  his  afflidled 
parent,  afluring  her  that  (he  had  no  reafon  to  intereft  herfelf  in  the 
prefent  aflfair,   fmce  it  could  by  no  means  turn   out  to  the  diC 

■ 

advantage  either  of  herfelf  or  her  family.    The  mother,  who  was 

a  woman 
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a  woman  of  a  fpirit  worthy  her  racJc  and  condition,  reprefented  to    Rtvotu. 
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her  fon  the  many  favOurS)  which  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  Const  an* 
Ihe  grand  vizir,  telling  him  that  gratitude  was  a  duty  infeparable    ^l^iy^J! 
from  an  honeft  hearty  and  for  that  reafon  infixing  upon  his  pafling 
over  to  the  camp  at  Scutari,  in  order  to  manifeft  his  good  intentions^ 
to  his  fovereign,  by  aflifting  his  minifters  in  the  fuppreffion  of  this 
rifing  difturbance.     The  caimacam,  having  taken  leave  of  his  mother^ 
returned  to  his  palace  in  Conftantinople,  where  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  from  the  rebels,  who  exhorted  him  publicly  to  appear  at 
their  head,  fmce  he  muft  approve  of  the  juftice  of  their  caufe, 
which  was  founded  upon  no  other  principle  than  pure  zeal  for  their 
religion.     Not  thinking  it  yet  the  proper  time  to  throw  off  the  mafk, 
he  thought  it  convenient  to  difmifs  the  rebels  with  fair  promifes^ 
afluring  them  that  he  would  confider  what  meafures  were  mod 
neceflary  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprize.     It  was  now  that  his 
remorfe  of  confcience  began  to  wound  him  in  the  moft  tender  part ; 
his  mother's  admonitions,  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  fovereign,  and 
the  favours  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  father-in-law,  were  fo 
many  daggers  piercing  to  his  heart.     On  one  fide  he  reprefented  to 
himfelf  his  exaltation  to  the  dignity  of  grand  vizir,  taking  a  full 
view  of  the  unlimited  power  annexed  to  that  high  office,  and  imagin- 
ing himfelf  already  abfolute  mailer  of  the  empire ;  on  the  other  fide, 
refleding  on  the  difobedience  to  his  mother,   ingratitude  to   his 
benefadlor,  and  the  bloody  cataftrophe,  which  muft  neceflarily  attend 
his  defigns,  he  remained  for  fome  time  in  the  moft  cruel  fufpence ; 
till  at  length  filial  piety  prevailing  over  ambition  determined  him  to 
follow  his  mother's  advice,  and  immediately  pafs  over  to  the  camp 
at  Scutari.    ^Having  crofled  the  water  he  went  immediately  to  the 
chiagia's  tent  to  give  him  information  of  the  imminent  danger,  and 

aifure 
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Rbvolu.    aflure  him  of  his  good  intentions  to  the  prefent  government    In  the 
Cons'tan-  mean  time  Ibrahim  pacha,  who  had  received  no  other  notice  at  his 

TiKOPL^E    cQm^try  houfe,  than  that  there  was  a  neceffity  for  his  immediate 
return  to  Scutari,  was  aflonifhed  at  the  account  given  him  by  the 
'chiagia  of  the  prefent  fituation  of  afiairs,  and  began  too  late  to 
acknowledge  his  error.     He  would  have  inceflantly  run  out  into 
exceifes  againft  the  caimacam  and  janiflfar  aga,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  his  faithful  counfellor,  who  advifed  him  without  lofs  of 
time  to  acquaint  the  Grand  Signor  with  the  prefent  calamity;  and 
afk  his  leave  to  appear  at  Conftantinople,  at  the  head  of  his  perfonal 
guards  and  attendants,  to  extinguifh  the  flames  of  this  fedition,  before 
they  had  fpread  themfelves  into  a  general  conflagration.     The  grand 
vizir,  who  perceived  the  fmcerity  of  his  faithful  minifter,  without 
delay  put  his  advice  in  execution,   expatiating  before  the  Grand 
Signor  upon  the  infedious  condition  of  affairs,  which  required  an 
immediate  and  eflfeftual  remedy.     Sultan  Achmet,  whether  he  had 
been  already  prepared  for  this  meeting  by  fome  of  the  ill-intentioned 
party,  or  whether  he  was  influenced  by  his  own  ill-deftiny,  contrary 
to  his  ufual  knowledge  and  penetration,  abfolutely  refufed  his  con- 
fent  to  the  grand  vizir's  propofals,  declaring  that  he  thought  it  moft 
advifable  to  aflfemble  all  the  principal  minifters  of  flate,  in  order  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  meafures,  that  ought  to  be  followed  in  the 
prefent  fituation  of  aflfairs.     Ibrahim  pacha  readily  obeyed  the  orders 
of  his  fovereign-,  fending  immediate  commands  to  all  the  grandees 
of  the  empire  to  repair  without  delay  to  the  camp  of  Scutari.     In 
this  divan,    which  was  aflfembled  in  the  prefence  of  the  Grand 
Signor,  the  debates  and  opinions  were  very  various  and  undeter- 
mined, till  in  the  end  it  was  almoft  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  in  the 
prefent  conjuncture  the  Sultan's  prefence  in  Conftantinople  was 

abfolutely 
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abfolutely  neccflary.     The  grand  vizir  indeed  infifted  that  the  moft    Revolv. 
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effedual  means  to  quell  the  fedition  would  be  to  fuffer  him  to  appear  Constan* 
at  the  head  of  his  guard t  in  oppofition  to  the  rebels  ;  bat  this  lenti-    ]v^^y^^ 
•ment  was  over-ruled  by  the  declaration  of  Pafmaczifade  cadilefchier 
of  Romelia,  and  a  fecret  favourer  of  the  rebellion,  who  protefted 
that  a  proceeding  of  that  nature  was  dh-eftly  contraoiip;  to  the  laws, 
fmce  it  might  very  poflibly  produce  a  civil  war,  which  would  be  of 
a  much  more  fatal  confequence  than  an  infurredtion  fupported  only 
by  an  inconfiderable  number  of  vagabonds,  who  could  not  poflibly 
maintain  themfelves  another  day.     The  advice  of  this  traitor,  whom 
the  Grand  Signor  looked  upon  as  one*  of  his  moft  faithful  fubjedts, 
prevailed  over  the  well-founded  arguments  of  the  vizir  ;  who,  as  if 
he  had  been  acknowledged  guilty,  could  not  utter  a  word  without 
being  cenfured  by  the  whole  aflembly.      In  confequence  of  this 
refolution.   Sultan  Achmet  together  with  his  whole  court  pafled 
over  the  fame  night  to  Conftantinople,  awaiting  the  opportunity  of 
the  morning  to  receive  a  more  certain  information  of  the  fituatioa 
of  affairs.     The  rebels  on  the  contrary,  who  had  loft  no  time  in 
unneccflary   deliberations,   were  already  confiderably  increafed  in 
number.      All  the  vagabonds  and  idle  people  enrolled  themfelves 
among  them,  infomuch  that  finding  themfelves  of  fufficient  ftrength 
to  undertake  whatfoever  enterprife,  they  formed  a  regular  camp  in 
the  Etmeidan,  detaching  feveral  fmall  bodies  into  different  parts  of 
the  city,  in  order  to  oblige  all  perfons  they  met  with  to  ^  embrace 
their  party.     Many  were  the  murders  committed  by  thefe  riotous 
detachments  upon  fuch  perfons  as  refufed  to  aflift  them  in  their 
feditious  defigns.     After  this  they  made  a  folemn  invitation  of  the 
body  of  zebezis ;  but  finding  that  none  of  them  ftirred  to  declare 
tliemfelves  in   their  favour,    they  broke   open  the   magazines   of 

I  I  Zebghane, 
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Rbvolv-    Zebehane,  and  feized  upon  the  kettles  belonging  to  each  regiment, 
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CoNSTAN-  which  they  conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  camp  at  the  Etmeidan. 

ImTtj^^  ^^^  increafe  of  the  number  of  the  rebels,  and  their  infolent  pro- 
ceedings, put  the  government  into  the  utmofl  dread  and  confufion ; 
who,  blinded  by  their  ill-deftiny,  fpent  their  time  in  unneceflary 
debates,  without  at  laft  coming  to  any  refolution.  The  grand  vizir, 
who  did  not  yet  defift  from  his  former  opinion,  attempted  once 
more  to  obtain  permiflion  from  the  Grand  Signor  to  appear  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  followers,  in  order  to  fubdue  the  rebels  by  force 
of  arms,  which  defign  he  imagined  not  yet  too  late  to  be  put  in 
execution.  Sultan  Achmet,  who  had  given  ear  to  the  fecret  in-f 
fmuations  of  thofe  grandees  who  were  private  partifans  of  the  fedi- 
tion,  remained  notwithflanding  ftiil  deaf  to  his  entreatiea;  refolv- 
ing  to  put  in  practice  other  methods,  which  he  judged  more  capable 
of  appeafmg  the  tumult.  He,  however,  the  next  day  difpatched  a 
ghalTeki  to  the  camp  at  the  Etmeidan,  to  demand  the  reafon  of  the 
infurre£tion,  and  to  perfuade  the  feditious  to  feparate  themfelvea 
and  lay  down  their  arms„  lead  they  fhould,  by  ading  in  the  con* 
trary  manner,  incur  their  fovereign's  difpleafure.  This  meflenger 
was  introduced  into  the  public  aflembly  of  the  rebels,  who  exprefled 
an  entire  fubmiflion  to  the  Grand  Signor,  but  exaggerated  the  ill- 
conduct  of  Ibrahim  pacha  and  Mehemet  chiagia,  againil  whom  they 
produced  many  different  accufations.  They  added,  that  they  had  no 
thoughts  of  proceeding  but  according  to  the.ftridleft  rules  of  juftice, 
and  that  they  had  no  other  defign  than  that  of  befeeching  the  Grand 
Signor  to  punifh  thofe  two  infidels,  who  had  by  their  iniquities 
drawn  upon  themfelves  the  divine  vengeance.  The  ghaifeki,  who  had 
his  proper  inftrudions,  finding  that  none  of  them  fo  much  as  namied 
the  capitan  pacha,  demanded  whether  they  had  not  alfo  fome  accuia* 
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declared  themfelves  of  their  party,  and  the  janiffaries,  who  ftill 
maintained  their  neutrality,  waited  only  a  proper  opportunity  of 
manifefting  their  feditious  difpofition.  The  topzis  were  alfo  invited 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  zebezis ;  but  for  the  prefent  they  declin-^ 
ed  obeying  the  fummons,  declaring  that  they  were  refolved  to  imitate 
in  every  particular  the  proceedings  of  the  janiffaries,  and  that  m  the 
mean  time  they  would  like  them  obferve  a  ftridt  neutrality.  Every 
circumftance  confpired  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  government,  not- 
withftanding  which  there  were  no  neceflary  methods  put  in  prac- 
tice to  remedy  the  prefent  difeafe  of  the  ftate.  Ibrahim  pacha,  who 
found  himfelf  at  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  attempted  once 
more,  in  a  public  afTembly,  to  infift  upon  his  firft  opinion,  but  was 
openly  contradicted  by  Pafmaczifade,  who  without  having  any 
regard  to  his  character  treated  him  with  the  denomination  of  in- 
fidel, and  declared  him,  in  prefence  of  the  Grand  Signor,  the  fole 
caufe  of  thefe  fatal  diforders.  The  infolence  of  the  rebels  being 
greatly  increafed  by  the  inadivity  of  the  government,  nothing  went 
forward  in  the  ftreets  but  rapes,  maffacres,  and  robberies;  all  the 
well-affeded  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  feek  their  fafety  by  flight, 
leaving  their  houfes  and  eSe£ts  a  prey  to  the  feditious.  In  fome 
meafure  to  palliate  thefe  inhuman  proceedings,  it  was  pretended  by 
the  multitude,  that  they  were  in  fearch  of  the  minifters  of  ftate,  who 
had  been  profcribed  by  order  of  their  chiefs.  Under  colour  of  difl 
covering  the  retreats  of  thefe  objects  of  their  indignation,  they  en-' 
tered  the  houfes  of  many  fubftantial  citizens,  committing  all  forts 
of  barbarities  upon  fuch  perfons  as  offered  to  oppofe  themfelves  to 
their  unjuft  attempts.  Among  other  irregularities  of  this  nature 
they  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  of  the  fegh  Iflam,  (who  -was 
in  the  number  of  the  profcribed,)  and  having  ftripped  it  of  all  its 
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Revolv.  would  without  delay  endeavour  to  re-ellablifli  the  former  tranquiUitT. 
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Con  STAN-  The  firft  ftep  he  took,  after  he  was*  invefted  with  a  free  power  of 
Tn^T^o!  aSing  according  to  the  didates'  of  his  own  reafon,  was  to  order  the 
capitan  pacha  to  be  arrefled  as  a  traitor,  and  to  conftitute  in  his 
room  Ali  capitan,  whom  he  exhorted  to  exert  his  utmoft  zeal  in  the 
fcrvice  of  the  public.  After  this  a  lift  was  made  of  all  thofe,  who 
at  that  time  in  the  feraglio  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
number  of  thefe,  though  they  were  ready  to  fpill  the  laft  drop  of 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  fovereign,  was  found  very  infufficient 
to  appear  in  oppofition  to  the  rebels.  The  only  method  left  was  to 
fend  an  order  to  the  new  capitan  pacha  to  introduce  into  the  feraglio 
the  whole  body  of  the  levents,  who  had  already  fignalizcd  their' 
good  intentions  towards  the  government;  for  whofe  further  en- 
couragement it  was  decreed,  that  each  man  upon  his  entering  within 
the  gates  of  the  feraglio  (hould  receive  a  reward  of  twenty- five 
piaftres.     Thefe  wife  regulations  immediately  produced  the  defired 

effed,  fince  vaft  numbers  of  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  die 
feraglio,  receiving  the  promifed  donation,  and  enrolling  themfelves 
in  the  Grand  Signor's  fervice.  Ibrahim  pacha,  encouraged  by  the 
fuccefs  of  his  projed,  began  to  entertain  fome  hopes  of  once  more 
eftablifhing  the  fovereign  authority  in  its  original  fituation,  when 
the  rebels,  informed  of  thefe  proceedings  fo  detrimental  to  their 
defigns,  prohibited  the  importation  of  provifions,  and  turned  the 
courfe  of  the  cliannels,  which  fumifhed  the  feraglio  with  water^ 
threatening  in  a  fhort  time  to  make  all  thofe,  who  had  already  enlifted 
themfelves,  periih  vnth  hunger.  Patrona  at  the  fame  time  broke 
open  the  public  prifons,  fetting  at  liberty  all  thofe,  who  had  been 
under  confinement,  as  alfo  enlifting  in  his  fervice  all  the  galley 
Haves,  many  of  whom  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  gain  their 

abfolute 
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Revolu-    pacha's  pardon,  promifing,  that  to  fatisfy  his  fubjedls'  defires,  he 
Const  AN-  would  Older  his  immediate  banifliment.     His  fupplications  were, 

y^"!^**"  however,  abfolutely  negledted  by  the  arrogant  multitude;  who  per- 
fifted  more  obftinate  than  ever  in  their  firft  demand ;  but  to  fhew 
that  they  had  not  entirely  forgot  their  regard  to  their  fovereign, 
they  condefcended  to  fpare  the  life  of  Abdula  effendi,  contenting 
themfelves  with  an  order  for  his  perpetual  banifliment.  The  Sultan, 
finding  his  endeavours  ineffedkual,  and  being  apprehenfive  of  hazard- 
ing his  own  fafety  by  a  longer  delay,  gave  an  order  for  the  arreft  of 
Ibrahim  pacha  and  Mehemet  chiagia,  who  were  immediately  put 
under  confinement  in  two  feparate  apartments  in  the  feraglio.  He 
then  conflituted  in  the  office  of  his  fon-in-law  feli£tar  Mehemet 
pacha,  who  had  alfo  the  honour  of  being  wedded  to  one  of  his 
daughters ;  and  named  to  the  dignity  of  vizir  chiagiafi,  Nideli  all 
aga,  who  had  been  a  creature  of  his  father's,  the  late  Sultan  Mehe- 
met. He  thought,  after  thefe  regulations,  to  have  been  able,  at 
leaft,  to  have  faved  the  life  of  his  favourite  Ibrahim ;  but  finding  the 
rebels  refolute  in  the  demand  of  having  him  configned  alive  into 
their  iiands,  he  was  forced  with  reluAance  to  fign  the  fatal  fentence 
for  the  execution  of  his  two  faithful  minifters,  together  with  that  of 
the  late  capitan  pacha,  who,  he  was  refolved,  fliould  not  outlive 
the  calamities,  which  had  been  caufed  purely  by  his  ambition  and 
treachery.  Before  he  fet  his  hand  to  the  order  for  their  execution, 
he  commanded  the  new  chiagia  to  go  to  the  apartments  of  the  three 
prifoners,  and  order  them,  in  his  name,  to  give  in  a  lift  of  their 
efiefts,  under  pretence  that  they  might  be  employed  towards  the 
procuring  of  their  liberty.  In  confequence  of  this  command  Nideli 
entered  the  apartment  of  Ibrahim  pacha,  where,  after  having  com- 
forted him  under  his  afflid^ion  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Signor,  he 

2  declared 
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declared  to  him  the  demand  of  his  friend  and  fovereign,  defiring    Rivolu- 

TIOH  AT 

him  to  make  a  lift  of  all  his  moft  valuable  poflfeflions,  and  afluring  Comstait- 
him  that  the  Sultan  defired  no  other  advantage  from  having  his    ^m**!^/," 
riches  in  his  hands,  than  to  have  it  more  in  his  power  to  obtain  his 
enlargement.     The  unfortunate  vizir,  thoroughly  acquainted  withi 
his  matter's  avaricious  temper,  eafily  faw  the  tendency  of  his  fatal- 
propofal ;  notwithftanding  which,  defirous   to  fliew  his  obedience: 
even  to  his  laft  breath,  he  called  for  a  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  but  was 
fo  much  {hocked  at  the  ungrateful  proceedings  of  his  father-in-law, 
that  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  hold  the  pen,  infomuch  that  he  wag. 
obliged  to  beg  the  favour  of  the  chiagia  either  himfelf  to  write  what 
he  (hould  diSate,  or  to  fend  for  fome  fecretary,  to  whom  he  could 
communicate  the  exad:  condition,  of  his-  affairs..    Nideli  not  caring 
to  concern  himfelf  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  fent  for  the  felidlar 
aga's  fecretary,  who  was  ordered  by  Ibrahim  pacha  to  write j  that 
the  chief  part  of  his  effefts,  which  confifted  in  money  and  jewels,, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  fult'ana  his  wife;  and.  that  his  other  treafure 
contained  no  more  than  fix  thoufand  purfes,  which  he  willingly 
delivered  over  to  the  Grand.  Signor's  difpofal.     The  chiagia  having 
ended  this  unpleafing  commiflion  entered  the  apartment  of  his  pre^ 
decefTor,  where,  after  having  given  him  the  comfort  due  to  his  pre- 
fent  melancholy  fituation,  he  declared  to  him  the  Sultan's  orders. 
Mehemet,  who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Nideli,  was  feated 
upon  his  fofa  fmoking  his  pipe  of  tobacco,  fcarce  altered  his  former 
pofture,  and  fpeaking  to  him  in  a  tone  as  if  he  had  been  ftill  his 
fuperior,  ordered  him  to  fend  for  a  pen  and  ink,  that  he  might  fulfil 
the  Grand  Signor's  commands.     Nideli,  who  was  endued  with  too 
much  natural  fcnfe  and  humanity,  to  be  capable  of  infulting  a  falling 
man,  expreffed  the  utmoft.  regard  and  fubmiifion  to  his  orders,  giv- 

K  K.  ing 
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Rbvolv-    ing  him  the  fame  afluranqes  that  he  had  already  given  the  uphappy 
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CoKSTAN-  vizir.  Mehemet,  who  throughout  all  his  a£tions  proved  himfelf  a 
IN  1730.  man  of  tJie  utmoft  refolution,  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  and  without 
fiiewing  the  leaft  concern  wrote,  that  his  whole  perfonal  eftate  con- 
fifted  in  three  thoufand  purfes,  whicji  were  to  be  found  in  his  palace 
at  Bacze  Capiffi,  having  been  fet  apart  to  defray  his  expences  in  the 
intended  Perfian  expedition.  The  capitan  pacha,  on  the  contrary, 
^who  exprefled  the  utmoft  confternation  at  the  fatal  meflage,  at  firft 
tefufed  to  obey,  till  in  the  end,  after  many  perfuafions,  he  took  the 
pen,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  wrote,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  being 
mafter  of  any  valuable  effedts,  that  his  affairs  were  in  a  very  low 
fituation,  fmce  his  whole  fubftance  confifted  of  three  hundred  purfes, 
for  which  fum  he  was  indebted  to  feveral  merchants  in  Conftanti- 
nople,  who  had  fecurities  in  their  hands,  that  could  not  fall  much 
ihort  of  the  value  of  the  principal.  Nideli  having  in  this  manner 
-executed  his  commiffion,  returned  immediately  to  the  Grand  Signer, 
and  delivering  into  his  hands  the  writings  of  the  three  prifoners, 
made  an  exadt  report  of  their  behaviour  during  this  critical  con- 
jundlure.  The  Sultan,  after  having  perufed  the  lift  of  their  effe<^s, 
found  them  to  fall  far  ftiort  of  his  expedlations,  and  knowing  that 
Ibrahim  pacha  had  feveral  rings  of  great  value,  he  fent  Nideli  a 
fecond  time  to  him,  to  let  him  know  that  his  rings  would  be 
required  to  make  up  the  fum  that  was  demanded  by  the  incenfed 
populace  for  confenting  to  his  pardon.  The  grand  vizir  readily- 
obeyed  this  fecond  injundlion,  and  fealing  up  his  jewels  in  a  fmall 
purfe,  which  he  always  wore  about  him,  configned  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  chiagia,  who  no  fooner  delivered  them  to  the  Grand 
Signor,  than  he  figned  the  order  for  the  execution  of  the  three 
prifoners«     The  capitan  pacha  was  the  firft  that  was  conduced  into 

the 
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Revolu-    ance,  fince  the  Sultan  was  refolvcd,  as  foon  as  ever  he  had  appeafcd 
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CoNSTAN-  the  feditiou,  to  procure  his  return  to  Conftantinople.  The  unfor- 
tunate vizir  was  in  fome  meafure  elevated  by  thpfe  flattering  aflTur- 
ances,  till  he  faw  himfelf  conduced  into  the  capi  arafli.  He  then 
immediately  flung  out  into  a  tranfport  of  pafllon,  expatiating  upon 
.the  Grand  Signor's  perfidious  behaviour,  and  commanding  the 
boftanzi  bafhi  to  declare  the  utmoft  tenour  of  his  orders.  In  con- 
lequetice  of  this  he  was  informed  that  the  Sultan  had  been  obliged 
to  decree  his  death  in  order  to  appeafe  the  rebels,  who  perfifted  ia 
their  former  demands.  They  at  the  fame  time  prefented  him  with 
water,  that  he  might  perform  his  laft  ablutions,  which  he  refufed 
with  indignation,  declaring  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  live  a  mo- 
ment longer,  that  he  mi^ht  not  have  time  to  refleft  on  the  many 
indignities  he  had  fuflfered  during  his  dependance  upon  fuch  an 
imwoithy  mailer;  who  had  now  completed  his  cruelties  by  the 
facrifice  of  a  perfon,  who  had  been  brought  to  this  precipice  by  ano- 
ther's ilUconduQ:  and  obftinacy.  He  farther  added,  that  the  Sultan 
would  find  himfelf  very  mucfi^  difappointed  if  he  imagined  to  enfure 
himfelf  in  the  throne  by  the  death  of  his  minifter,  fince  he  could 
never  fail  of  meeting  in  a  fhort  time  his  own  ruin  and  deftrudion, 
as  the  due  reward  of  his  bafenefs  and  ingratitude.  He  afterwards 
turned  to  the  executioners,  ordering  them  to  do  their  work  as  foon 
as  poflible,  protefting  that  fince  he  had  been  aflured  of  the  Grand 
Signor's  perfidy,  life  was  become  a  burden  to  him.  Such  was  the 
end  of  the  celebrated  Ibrahim  pacha,  who  during  the  time  of  his 
adminiftration  had  acquired  fuch  an  univerfal  efteem,  that  his  death 
was  regretted  By  perfons,  who  could  not  have  the  lead  intereft  in  his 
prefervation.  As  foon  as  the  Grand  Signor  had  received  notice  of 
thefe  executions,  he  ordered  the  three  dead  bodies  to  be  extended 

naked. 
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Rbtolv-  the  etmeidan,  in  order  to  plead  his  caufe  in  the  public  aflembly  of 
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CoNSTAN-  the  rebels.     Ifpirzade  being  admitted  before  the  chiefs  of  the  fedition 

^iTiTj"    declared  the  tenor  of  his  commiffion,  which  was  to  aflurc  them  that 

the  three  bodies  were  in  reality  what  they  were  pretended  to  be,  and 

to  beg  of  them  that  as  they  had  obtained  the  end  of  their  defires  in 

the  death  of  the  two  objeds  of  the  public  deteflation,  they  would 

difperfe  the  multitude,  and  reflore  the  empire  to  its  former  ftate  of 

tranquillity*     Patrona,  (who  was  now  folc  commander  of  the  rebels^ 

by  the  flight  of  Emir  ali,  who  upon  the  firft  notice  of  the  grand 

vizir's  death  made  his  efcape  loaded  with  riches,  fiuce  which  he  has- 

never  once  been  beard  of^)  not  knowing  what  to  anfwer  to  a  requed 

^  fo  reafonable  a  nature,  declared  to  the  ulema,  that  both  he  and  his 

followers  as  they  had  no  reafon  to  be  difcontented  with  the  adminif^ 

txation  of  the  Grand  Signor,  could  not  think  themfelves  any  other 

than  obliged  to  give  credit  to  all  the  aiTurances  that  came  from  (b 

worthy  a  fovereign ;  but  as  many  of  thofe  were  abfent,  -whofe  advice 

was  neceflary  before  he  could  come  to  any  determination,  he  begged 

^m  to  return  to  the  etmeidaiv  the  n^xt  day,  at  which  time  he 

fliould  receive  a  decifive  anfwer..    In  the  mean  time  the  janiflaries^ 

who  found  themfelves  without  a  chief,  by  reafon  of  the  flight  c^ 

all  their  oflBcers,  and  the  baniihment  of  their  commander  in  chief^.. 

refolved  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  by  their  own  authority.     They 

were  fbme  time  before  they  could  pitch  upon  a  perfon  worthy  the- 

high  dignity  of  janiflTar  aga^  till  at  laft,  in  that  part  of  the  city,^ 

named  Spailar  Zarzifi,  they  met  with  a  poor  cobler;  who,  though' 

he  had  been  formerly  of  the  order  of  the  janiflaries,  was  now- 

reduced  to  this  mean  condition^    Such  was  the  perfon  whom  they 

cfteemed  worthy  the  honour  of  being  conftituted  chief  of  their  order  ;; 

to  which  end  having  made  known  their  intentions  to  him,   and 

meeting 
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meeting    with   a  refufaT   from   the  aftonifhed   cobler,    they   im-    RBroLtr. 
mediately  laid  violent  hands  upon  him,  tore  him  by  force  out  of  his  Const ^n. 
fliop,  and  conveyed  him  away  in  triumph  to  the  camp  at  the  etme-    '^'*°'^* 
idan,  where  he  was  unanimoufly,  by  every  one's  confent,  except  his 
own,  declared  aga  of  the  janiflaries,  who  at  the  fame  time  nominated 
for  his  chiagia,  or  lieutenant,  M^uflou,  the  fecond  chief  of  the 
rebels.     They  afterwards  conftituted  a  cul  chiagiafi,  or  lieutenant  of 
the  whole  order,   and   named   feveral   ferdengeilis   to  fupply  the 
vacancies  which  had  been  caufed  by  the  flight  of  the  zorbazis,  or 
colonels  of  regiments.     Sultan  Achmet  had  been  a  little  comforted 
by  the  report  of  his  laft  meffenger^  till  having  received  notice  of 
thefe  new  promotions,   his  former  apprehenfioiis  were  again  I'e- 
newed.     Notwithftanding  he  was  now  aimed  hopelefs  of  fuccefs;  he 
*fent  once  more  for  Ifpirzadd,  giving  him  another  commiffion  much 
of  the  fame  nature  as  the  former,  withal  recommending  to  him  to 
ad  in  this  critical  conjundhire  with  his  already  approved  fidelity, 
and  afluring  him  that  if  he  fucceeded  in  his  embafTy,  he  would  not 
fail  rewarding  him  as  the  preferver  of  his  life  and  empire.     lijpir- 
zade  having  given  the  Sultan  frefh  aflurancesf  of  his  iincerity  and 
entire  devotion  to  his  fervice,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  rebels^ 
where  being  introduced  into  the  public  afiembly,  and  having  de<-' 
clared  his  commiffion,  he  found  by  their  anfwer  that  they  were 
wholly  well  inclined  towards  the  perfon  of  the  Gfrand  Signer,  and' 
difpofed  to  continue  him  in  the  pofiefSon  of  his  throne  and  c»npire» 
The  traitor,  who  now  began  to  pull  oflT  the  mafk,  highly  praifed  the 
faithful  fentiments  of  the  multitude;  who,  thoughdefs  of  the  dangers 
to  which  they  expofed  themfelVes,  were  refolved  to  prefer  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  to  their  own  private  &fety«     He,  however, 
itold  them,  that  he  thought  himfelf,  in  the  chara^er  of  a  brother 

mufulmaoy 
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Rivoxi^.   mufulman,  obliged  to  inform  them  of  the  inevitable  dangers  whick 
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CoNSTAN-  mud  follow  their  prefent  manner  of  proceedmg;  after  which  he 
ilf^iy^o^.  would  leave  them  to  purfue  what  they  thought  moft  juft  and  equit- 
able. He  then  expatiated  before  them  upon  the  revengeful  temper 
of  the  Grand  Signor,  not  omitting  the  cruelties  he  had  exercifed 
upon  thofe  who  had  depofed  his  father  Sultan  Muftapha,  not- 
withftanding  it  was  by  their  means  that  he  was  raifed  to  the 
fovereign  authority ;  affuring  the  members  of  the  aflembly  that  they 
had  no  reafon  to  expeft  a  better  fate,  if  they  perfifted  ia  their  rcfo- 
lutions  fb  favourable  to  a  perfon  who  had  already  fhewed  himfelf 
guilty  of  the  blackeft  ingratitude.  Thefe  public  fpirited  fentiments 
were  immediately  approved  of  by  Deli  Ibrahim  effendi,  who  had 
been  raifed  by  the  rebels  to  the  dignity  of  ftamboul  effendi,  ever 
fince  which  he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  Viewing  himfelf 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  fedition.^  The  example  of  this 
unworthy  ulema  was  foon  followed  by  feveral  other  chiefs  of  the 
rebellion,,  who  having  extolled  the  integrity  of  the  treacherous 
lipirzade,,  declared  unanimoufly  that  he  was  the  only  perfon  who^ 
could  be  intrufted  to  carry  to  the  Grand  Signor  the  fatal  news  of. 
his  being^  no  longer  fovereign  of  the  Turkifti  empire.  Lfpirzadd^ 
notwithftanding  his  obligations  to-the  Sultan^  (hewed  himfelf  highly 
contented  with  the  honour  that  was  done  him  in  being  employed  in 
an  a^r  of  fo  great  importance.  Full  of  thefe  bafe  fentiments  he 
returned  to  the  feraglio,  where  he  found  the  Grand  Signor  waiting 
with  the  utmoft  impatience  to  be  informed  of  the  refult  of  his  nego- 
tiatiouv  The.  Sultan  upon  the  return  of  his  emiffary  was,  however^, 
furprizedat  the  arrogant  and  prefumptuous  manner  in  which  he 
eiitered  his  apartment,  by  which  he  already  forefaw  fome  fatal 
event.     He  had,  notwithftanding,  the  courage  to  afk  him  boldl^r 

concerning^ 
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concerning  the  fuccefs  of  his  embafly,  and  was  equally  (hocked  and  Revolu. 
aftonifhed  at  being  anfwered  by  the  traitor,  that  the  /uccefs  of  his  CokstaV. 
negotiations  had  been  fuch,  as  he  had  always  wifhed  and  expe^ed,  ^ '«<>*•''« 
fince  he  now  came  to  inform  him  that  the  rebels  infifted  upon  his 
depofal,  without  which  they  declared  that  they  would  never  difperfe 
and  lay  down  their  arms.  The  unfortunate  Sultan  finding  by  this 
infolent  fpeech,  that  all  his  hopes  were  vanifhed,  turning  towards 
the  traitor,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  him,  that  the  will  of  the 
nation  (hould  be  obeyed ;  but  that  the  Supreme  God  would  not 
fufFer  fuch  a  flagrant  piece  of  treachery,  as  he  had  been  guilty  of,  to 
remain  long  unpunifhed.  Thefe  laft  prophetic  words  of  the  Grand 
Signor  were  foon  after  verified^  fmce  that  fame  week  Ifpirzad^  and 
his  whole  family  were  attacked  by  the  plague,  which  carried  them 
all  to  their  graves.  Sultan  Achmet,  after  having  commanded  the 
traitor  to  be  turned  out  of  the  feraglio,  went  immediately  to  the 
apartment  of  his  nephew  Sultan  Mahmoud ;  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  led  him  into  the  imperial  chamber,  where,  having  placed  him 
upon  the  throne,  and  wifhed  him  an  happy  reign,  he  advifed  him 
never  to  give  too  much  credit  to  thofe,  who  feemed  defirous  of 
infinuating  themfelves  into  his  favour ;  if  he  intended  to  maintain 

N 

himfelf  long  in  pofleffion  of  a  dignity;  which  he  himfelf  had  forfeited 
by  trufting  too  much  to  unworthy  minifters.  After  this,  having 
paid  him  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  retired  and 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  an  apartment,  which  was  configned  to  him, 
together  with  an  attendance  fuitable  to  his  prefent  humble  condi- 
tion* It  was  exaftly  at  the  hour  of  midnight  when  Sultan  Mah- 
moud was  in  this  manner  unexpeftedly  inverted  with  the  fovereign 
authority.  The  minifters,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  feraglio, 
immediately  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Grand  Signor, 

L  L  while 
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RivoLu-  while  difpatches  were  fent  to  the  rebels,  and  to  the  houfes  of  the 
TioN  AT  principal  ulemahs,  to  inform  them  of  this  fudden  revolution.  The 
TiNOPLE  grand  vizir  and  chiagia  were  that  fame  night  confirmed  in  their 
employments,  and  Emirzazade  declared  fegh  iflam  in  the  roofti  of 
Abdula  efFendi,  who  was  then  in  banifhment,  and  Zulali  eflfendi,  a 
perfon  propofed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  was,  inflead  of  Ifaac 
effendi,  confHtuted  cadilefkier  of  Anatolia.  The  next  morning,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  was  aflembled  the  whole  body  of  the  grandees 
of  the  empire,  among  whom  the  heads  of  the  rebellion  took  their 
feats.  In  prefence  of  this  aflembly  was  proclaimed  and  figned  the 
ghozet,  or  confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  new  Sultan ;  after 
which  they  expreffed  their  homage  by  kifiing  the  hem  of  the  Grand 
Signor^s  garment.  Thefe  ceremonies  being  performed,  the  grand 
vizir  entered  into  pofleflioa  of  the  palace  belonging  to  his  office,, 
giving  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  the  new  Grand  Signor,  by  the 
mefins  from  the  top  of  the  minarets,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  his  dominions ;  and  commanding  all  the  magiflrates  to  appear  in: 
their  refpe£live  offices :  hoping  by  thefe  means  to  reftore  the  city  to 
its  former  tranquillity.  The  dignity  of  reis  effisndi  having  been  for 
ibme  time  vacant,  by  the  profcriptipn  of  Mehemet  effi^ndi,  that  'j 

office  was  delivered  to  Effek  Solyman  efiendi,  and  the  tefterdar  ali 
efiendi  was  confirmed  in  his  employment,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
minifters,  who  had  been  nominated  and  invefted  in  their  offices  ac- 
cording  to  the  decrees  of  the  rebels.  The  grand  vizir  imagined,  not 
without  fome  foundation,  that  he  fhould  by  thefe  artful  proceedings 
foon  put  an  end  to  the  fedition ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  faw  his 
expectations  fruftrated,  fmce  Patrona,  who  remained  fupreme  direc-^ 
tor  of  the  rebels,  gave  freih  orders  to  attack  the  houfes  of  the 
profcribed  perfons,  declaring  himfelf  refolved  to  have  them,  all  alive 
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in  his  hands  j  and  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  vaivode  of  Galata,    Rrrote. 
who,  as  was  mentioned  before,  had  formerly  fentenced  his  death.    He  Com^taw- 
entered  into  his  houfe  at  Galata,  where  having  found  a  fum  of  money    Ti^i^^o? 
confiding  in  fix  thoufand  piaftres,  he  fent  for  all  the  poor  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  and  from  out  of  the  windows  flung  it  among 
them  by  handfuls,  declaring  to  them  that  it  was  no  more  than  what 
was  their  due,  fincc  it  was  part  of  the  robberies  of  their  unworthy 
governor.     Returning  hence  to  the  camp  in  the  etmeidan,  he  fent 
orders  to  the  grand  vizir  to  depofe  the  new  capitan  pacha,  in  which 
he  was^  inftantly  obeyed,  Ghafis  Achmet  pacha,  fon-in-Iaw  to  the 
laft  fultan  Achmet,  being  conftituted  in  his  room.     He  afterwards 
fent  to  demand  a  private  audience  of  the  Grand  Signor,  whom  he 
dignified  with  the  honourable  title  of  his  creature  j  he  was  admitted 
without  the  Icaft  hefitation  into  the  royal  prefence,   where,   after 
having  exaggerated  the  ill-condudl  of  the  late  government,  he  took 
upon  him  to  advife  the  Sultan  to  aft  upon  no  other  principles  than 
thofe  of  juftice  and  religion,  if  he  was  defirous  of  meeting  with  a 
more  happy  deftiny  than  his  unfortunate  uncle.     He  farther  added^ 
that  it  would  be  neceflary  towards  his  greater  fecurity  in  the  throne 
to  extirpate  all  thofe,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  criminal 
miniftry ;  at  the  fame  time  giving  him  a  lift  of  the  guilty  perfons^ 
whom  he  begged  he  would  endeavour  to  bring  to  immediate  punifh- 
ment.     Sultan  Mahmoud  afTured  him,  that  he  would  not  fail  to  put 
in  practice  his  wholefome  inftruftions,  affirming  that  he  fhould  always 
remain  grateful  for  the  favours,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him> 
and  perfuading  him  to  let  him  know  what  recompence  he  expefted, 
fince  that  and  all  his  other  demands  fhould  be  inftantly  fulfilled.    Pa^ 
trona  replied,   that  he  very  well  knew  the  rewards  due  to  rebels, 
but  as  he  was  certain ,  that  he  had  never  deferved  that  charafter, 
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RiToi<u.   having  aded  only  in  the  defence  of  juftlce  and  religion,  he  hoped 

TION   AT 

CoNSTAN.  to  meet  with  a   better  treatment*      He    farther   added,   that   the. 

Ik"i73o!  ^^y  recompence,  which  he  expeded  for  his  pafl  fervices,  was  the 
enjoyment  of  his  fovereign's  good  opinion,  and  the  execution  of 
thofib  inftru£tions,  which  were  fo  neceffary  towards  the  advantage 
of  the  empire.  Hence  he  went  to  the  grand  vizir,  whom  he  gave  to 
underiland,  that  it  would  be  requifite  to  order  the  immediate  depofal 
of  Bengli  ghirai  ghan,  prince  of  the  Crimsean  Tartars,  who  had 
fhewed  himfelf  a  favourer  of  the  late  government,  deftring  that, 
Gaplan  ghirai  ghan,  who  was  tlicn  at  Burfa,  might  be  fent  for  ta 
Conftantinople  to  fucceed  him.  Mehemet  pacha  anfwered,  that  as  his- 
own  authority  was  not  fufficient  to  decide  an  affair  of  that  confequence^ 
he  would  not  fail  communicating  it  to  the  Grand  Signor;.  who,  he. 
was  perfuaded,  would  be  very  ready  to  2J5t  in  all  things  according  to. 
the  advice  of  fo  faithful  a  counfellor,.  as  the  perfon.to  whom  he  wasr 
indebted  for  his  promotion  to  the  fovereign  authority.  He  afterwards, 
befeeched  him  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  difperfe  the  multitude^ 
and  reftore  the  ftate  to  Its  long  wlfhed  for  tranquillity.  Patrona,  wha 
expreffed  himfelf  thoroughly  contented  with  the  proceedings  of  tha 
grand  vizir,  afliired  him  that  he  would  ufe  his  utmoft  authority  to  that 
end ;  Inftead  of  which,  immediately  upon  his  return,  to  the  camp,^ 
he  fummoned  the  geuieral  affembly  of  his- adherents,  before  whom 
he  publicly  declared  the  grand  vizir's  ill-defigns,  who  awaited  only 
an  opportunity  to  follow  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  his  unworthy: 
predeceffor,  perfuading  them  that  their  union  and  refolution  vras  nov^t 
more  than  ever;  neqeffary,  and  adding  for  their  farther  eneourage* 
ment,  that  it  would  be  abfplutely  proper  not  to  entertain  the  leaft 
thoughts  of  coming  to  an  accommodation,  till  they  had  received  the. 
ufual  donation  from  the  new  Grand  Signor.     Patrona  having  in  thlt 
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manner  induced  his  partizans  to  approve  of  his  advice,  difpatched  an    Rbtolu. 
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exprefs  to  the  grand  vizir,  to  inform  him  of  the  refolution  of  the  Const  a  k* 
affembly  not  to  difperfe  the  multitude,  till  they  had  received  the    li^i^jo* 
cuftomary  donation,     Mehemet  pacha  defirous  of  removing  this  aa 
well  as  all  other  obftacles  to  the  public  tranquillity^  ordered  the 
immediate  regulation  of  all  things  for  the  coronation  of  the  new. 
Sultan,  which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  mofque  at  Eiup,  and  which^ 
as  ufual,  mull  precede  the  donations  to  the  different  bodies  of  militia. 
It  was  not  long  before  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  performance 
of  the  intended  ceremony,  at  which  time  the  Grand  Signor  ex?- 
prefling  his  unwillingnefs  to  appear  in  public  amidft  fo  many  thou* 
fands  of  armed  rebels,  ordered  the  grand  vizir  to  let  them  know, 
that  if  they  intended  to  afSft  at  the  fun(fiion,  it  was-  expeded  that 
they  fhould  appear  unarmed,  as  became  dutiful  and  loyal  fubje<fts. 
This  demand,  however  reafonable,  was  objedled  to  by  Patrona,  who 
declared  in  the  name  of  the  multitude,,  that  it  was  his  will  and 
pleafure,  that  the  janiflaries  fhould  appear  all  in  arms  to  add  luflrc 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  ceremony.     Sultan  Mahmoud  finding 
that  there  was  no  way  of  over-ruling  the  infolence  of  the  rebels, 
was  at  lafl  obliged  to  condefcend  to  their  demands;  and  having  fettled 
all  the  neceffary  precautions  for  his  fafety,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
coronation  on  the  Friday  following.     When  the  appointed  time 
came,  the  Grand  Signor  iflfued  out  of  the  feraglio,  attended  by  the 
minifters  of  flate,.  in  their  habits  of  ceremony;  and  with  all  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  ufual  on  the  like  occafions.     The  flreets 
through  which  he  was  to  pafs  were  lined  with  a  double  row  of. 
janifTaries,  while  the  beginning  of  the  proccffion  was  compofed  of 
the  whole  body  of  ferdengeflis  headed  by  Patrona  Ghalil,  in  the 
habit  of  a  common  janiflary,  who  mounted  upon  a^  fine  borfe  con-^ 
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RcTOLv-  tinucd  all  the  time  to  fcatter  whole  handfuls  of  fequins  among  the 
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Con  ST  A  K.  multitude^  who  followed  him  with  continual  acclamations  in  praife 
Is ''1^30*  ^f  his  valour  and  generofity.  As  foon  as  the  Grand  Signor  had 
entered  the  mofque,  he  was  girded  with  the  royal  fabre,  which 
among  the  Turks  fupplies  the  place  of  coronation;  and  having  gone 
through  the  other  ^ceremonies,  he  refolved  to  return  to  his  feraglio 
by  water,  that  he  might  be  no  longer  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  infolence 
of  his  fubjeds.  The  next  morning  Patrona,  with  a  defign  of 
reimburdng  himfelf  the  expences  of  his  late  expedition,  broke  into 
the  palace  of  the  deceafed  Mehemet  chiagia,  which  was  iituated  in 
that  part  of  the  city  called  cafanzilar,  where  in  fearching  the  apart- 
ments be  found  a  cheft  containing  fix  thoufand  purfes  in  coined 
ftioney,  befides  feveral  curiofities  of  very  great  value.  Part  of 
thefe  riches  he  generoully  diftributed  among  his  followers,  retaining 
much  the  fmalleft  portion  of  them  for  his  own  private  ufe.  One  of 
the  ferdengeilis,  who  was  admitted  to  his  fhare  of  this  plunder, 
thought  this  the  mod  proper  conjundhire  to  make  his  long  pre- 
meditated efcape ;  to  which  end  he,  in  the  night  time,  attempted  to 
pafs  the  gate  of  baluc  pazar,  loaded  with  riches  to  a  very  great  value, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  retire  into  his  own  country,  that  be  might  enjoy 
his  acquifitions  among  his  friends  and  relations.  He  had,  however, 
the  misfortune  to  be  flopped  by  the  officers  of  the  cufloms,  who 
feized  upon  his  treafure,  at  the  fame  time  treating  him  with  the 
name  of  rebel  and  puUic  robber.  This  proceeding  of  the  cuflomers 
fo  incenfed  the  body  of  rebels,  who  thought  their  character  called  in 
queftion  by  the  reproaches  and  infiilt  ofiered  to  one  of  their  partizans, 
that  the  next  morning  Mouflon,  followed  by  a  numerous  attendance, 
paffed  over  to  the  cuftom-houfe,  where  he  infifled  upon  having  thofc 
perfons  delivered  into  his  hands,  who  had  abufed  and  robbed  one  o€ 

his 
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l^BvoLu-  ing  that  his  orders  had  not  been  put  in  execution,  he  went  to  iht 
Con  ST  AN-  palace  of  the  grand  vizir,  accompanied  by  a  fuflicient  number  of 
iw^i^'o'  ferdengeftis,  with  a  refolution  to  accomplifti  what  he  had  at  firft 
propofed.  Mehemet  pacha  out  of  his  wonted  meeknefs  and  irrefolu- 
tion  behaved  to  him  with  the  utmofl:  condefcenfion  and  fubmifEon, 
while  Nideli  ali  chiagia  incenfed  at  fnch  flagrant  infolence  infifted 
that  Patrona  'had  no  right  to  pretend  to  regulate  the  Grand  Signor's 
harem,  of  which  befir  aga  was  no  more  than  a  fimple  infpeftor,  in- 
termeddling in  no  other  aflairs  than  thofe  tending  towards  his 
mailer's  private  pleafures ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  the  utmoft 
inhumanity  to  deprive  the  Sultan  of  fo  necefTary  an  inilrument  of 
his  happinefs.  Patrona,  furprifed  at  the  chiagia's  prefumption,  an- 
fwcred  him  with  his  ufual  arrogance,  which  fo  incenfed  the  other, 
that  he  let  flip  many  unguarded  expreflions,  giving  his  adverfary 
the  frequent  name  of  traitor,  rebel,  and  difturber  of  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  empire.  Patrona,  who  was  of  a  difpofition  by  no 
means  capable  of  bearing  fuch  an  open  oppofition  to  his  authority, 
without  uttering  another  word  retjred  to  his  camp  at  the  etmeidan, 
whence  he  fent  immediate  orders  to  the  grand  vizir  to  depofe  and 
imprifon  the  chiagia,  protefting  that  if  his  commands  were  not 
inftantly  complied  with,  he  fhould  himfelf  foon  feel  the  efieds  of 
his  juft  indignation.  Mehemet  pacha,  who  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  difpute  the  authority  of  the  rebel,  after  having  given  notice  to  the 
Grand  Signor  of  this  unexpeded  accident,  immediately  conferred  the 
dignity  of  chiagia  upon  Muftapha  Bei,  who  had  feryed  the  late  vIm: 
in  the  character  of  capzilar  chiagiafi,  at  the  fame  time  ordering  the 
imprifonment  of  the  imprudent  Nideli  in  the  houfe  of  the  bas  bach^ 
culu,  to  whofe  care  he  was  intrufled.  To  ingratiate  himfelf  farther 
with  Patrona,  and  incline  him  to  defifl  from  his  demand,  in  relatioa 
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Revolu.   in  their  power  to  fatiafy  the  demands  of  the  government,  had  no 
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Com  TAN  Other  profpe<a  before  their  eyes,  than  that  of  dyii^g  in  the  moft 
excruciating  torments.  As  this  unjufl  decree  was  foon  noifed  about 
Conftantinople,  it  happened  to  come  to  the  ears  of  Muflapha  aga, 
the  only  depofitvy  of  the  fecret,  who  had  been  employed  by  Me- 
hemet  chiagia  in  the  office  of  harem  chiagiafi,  and  honoured  with 
his  particular  truft  and  confidence.  Muflapha,  out  of  compafEon  to 
his  innocent  companions,  who  were  unjuflly  expofed  to  a  cruel 
death,  forfook  his  retreat ;  and  demanded  immediate  admittance  to 
the  prefence  of  the  grand  vizir,  to  whom  he  declared,  that  he  had 
an  a&ir  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  impart.  Being  introduced  to 
that  minifler,  he  began  by  making  himfelf  known  to  him,  and 
claiming  his  protedion :  he  then  proceeded  to  afTure  him  that  he  waa 
the  only  perfon,  who  had  ever  been  entrufled  with  the  fecret  of  the 
real  fubflance  of  his  deceafed  matter,  for  which  reafon  he  begged 
that  his  innocent  companions  might  be  fet  at  liberty;  promifing  to 
difcover  the  eflfc^ts  of  the  late  chiagia,  even  to  the  laft  afpre ;  pro^ 
tefting  that  he  thought  himfelf  entirely  freed  from  the  imputation  of 
infidelity  by  the  death  of  his  mafler,  in  confequence  of  which  it 
became  his  duty  to  put  his  lawful  heir,  the  Grand  Signor,  in  pofTef^ 
fion  of  his  riches.  After  this  he  conduced  the  grand  vizir  himfelf 
into  a  fubterraneoi\s  paflage  contiguous  to  his  late  matter's  palace,  ia 
which  were  difcovered  feveral  iron  chefts,  containing  in  all  iixty 
thoufand  purfes  in  coined  money,  befides  jewels  and  other  valuable 
efieds,  which  amounted,  by  a  moderate  computation,  to  the  fame 
fum ;  all  which  was  immediately  feized  upon,  and  appropriated  to 
the  Grand  Signor's  fervice.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  Me* 
hemet  chiagia  raifed  thefe  immenfe  treafures  at  the  expence  of  the 
fubjcd,  by  ading  upon  principles  oppofite  to  that  honour  and  honefly 
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liveiv-   piaftres  per  oche,  each  of  which,  according  to  the  exadlefl:  cotnputa- 
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CoNiTAN.  tion,  flood  him  in  no  more  than  forty-five,  fo  that  out  of  feventy 
Iii"i74o!  '^c  gained  twenty-five^  which  advantage  alone  will  eafily  account 
for  the  fums  of  money  difcovcred  after  his  deaths  By  this  means 
he  not  only  raifed  his  own  fortune,  without  being  guilty  of  the 
kaft  diftionefty,  but  was  alfo  of  a  very  eonfiderable  advantage  to 
the  public,  by  encreafing  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  four  hundred 
purfes  a  year.  As  foon  as  the  government  had  taken  pofleffion  of 
thefe  treafures,  it  was  notified  to  the  rebels,  that  they  ihould  come 
the  next  day  and  receive  the  donation.  It  was  ordered,  to  prevent 
confufion,  that  all  thofe  who  had  received  their  fhare  fhould  have 
dieir  names  regiflred,  by  which  regulation,  the  cul  chiagiafi  Abdula 
aga  perceived  that  many  prefented  tbemfelves  a  fecond  and  third 
time  demanding  their  fhares;  which  unjufl  proceedings  he  refenting 
ia  an  imprudent  manner  was  without  delay  torn  in  pieces  by  the  muU 
titude.  In  the  mean  time  Zanuni  Ghoza,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
cunning  and  refolution,  who  had  been  formerly  honoured  with  the  dig« 
alty  of  capitan  pacha„  and  was  lately  raifed  to  the  office  of  pacha  of 
Salonicha,  hearing  of  the  troublefome  fituation  of  affairs  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  thought  this  the  moil  proper  time  for  one  of  his  turbu* 
lent  difpofition  to  obtain  advancement.  He,  to  this  end,  by  under- 
hand means^  procured  his  being  recalled  to  the  capital ;  which  the 
government  being  apprifed  of  thought  proper  to  bring  him  over  to 
their  party^  fince.  a  perfon  of  his  charader  might  be  a  very  proper 
inftrument  towards  eflfeding  their  defigns,,  which  were  wholly  bent 
upon,  appeafing  the  fedition.  With  this  view  he  was  decreed,  before 
his  arrival  at  Conftantinople,  a  fecond  time  capitan  pacha,. in  the. 
room  of  Ghafis  Achmet  pacha,  who  was  declared  pacha  of  Saida; 
being  judged  no  longer  proper  for  his  former  office,  fince  he  waat 
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RcvoLv-  vifed  hUm  to  apply"  to  a  perfon  known  under  the  name  of  Caha  Cdke 
coNSTA  J.  Ibrahim  effendi,  who  he  aflured  him  was  a  man  very  wett  ikiiled  in 
Vu^jto.  ^3^  ^f  ^^^s.  nature^  infomuch  that  he  might  poffibly  be  able  to 
give  him  fome  advantageous  coimfeL  This  Ibrahim  effendi  had 
been  formerly  a  pacha  of  two  tails ;  but  being  difiatisfied  with  an 
employment  that  did  not  anfwer  his  ambitious  defires,  he  reiigned 
his  office:  after  which  he  was  employed  as  chiagia,  under  chvapru^ 
loglu  Numan  pacha,  commandant  of  the  province  of  Bofnia,  and 
fome  time  afterwards  officiated  in  the  fame  charade  under  the 
pacha  of  Cairo.  His  return  from  Cairo  was  by  means  of  the  famous 
Mehemct  chiagia,  who  being  delirous  of  refigning  his  employment^ 
in  hopes  of  enjoying  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  peaceful  retive^ 
ment,  had  fent  for  Ibrahim  effendi  to  Conftantinople^  under  pre* 
Cence  of  examining  the  accounts  of  his  mailer  Abdulk  pacha,  who 
during  the  time  of  his  command  at  Ckiro  had  indebted  himfelf  Gon<« 
fiderably  to  the  public;  but  his  real  defign  was  to  appoint  him  hi& 
fucceffor,  as  he  efteemed  him  the  only  perfon  of  the  empire  worthy^ 
his  employment.  The  grand  vizir,  highly  fatisfied  with  the  ghan*s 
friendly  advice,  declared  Ibrahim  effendi  capzilar  chiagiafi  to  fhc^ 
Grand  Signor,  begging  him  to  find  fome  means  of  extirpating  •  the 
rebels,  who  every  day  became  more  infupportable.  Patrona  indeed^ 
at  this  very  conjundure,  to  fhew  his  abfolute  authority  over  the 
fubjed:s,  had  ordered  feveral  taxes  and  impofitions  to  be  laid  upon 
them;  and  finding  that  they  were  fomewhat  tardy  in  the  payment 
of  their  contributions,  he  broke  open  feveral  houfes,  which  he 
dripped  of  their  furniture,  and  robbed  the  patriarchal  church  of  the 
Greeks  of  all  its  ornaments,  fuch  as  filver  images  of  faints,  croflfea^. 
&c«  for  the  redemption  of  which  he  demanded  a  very  confiderable 
fum  of  money.     At  the  fame  time  he  ordered,  that  no  chriftian 

fhould 
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RivoLo-    been  lately  deprived  by  the  avarice  of  the  cafapbafhi,  who  wa» 

T  I  Qti    A  T 

CoNSTAN.  refolved  to  monopolize  the  whole  profits  of  the  butchery.  This 
VJ'^jxo.  office  had  been  granted  to  the  Greeks  by  fultan  Solyman,  and  aflforded 
the  pofleflbr  a  very  handfome  livelihood,  fince  it  was  the  bufmefs 
^f  the  furuzibafhi,  not  only  to  fupply  the  Grand  Signor's  feraglio 
with  meat,  but  alfo  the  whole  city  of  Conftantinople ;  and  for  this 
reafon  it  was  that  the  cafapbaflii  had  by  repeated  intrigues  obtained  a 
^rant  to  have  this  office  antiexed  to  his  former  employment.  Pa- 
trona,  without  the  leaft  hefitation,promifed  him  that  his  defires  fhould 
he  fulfilled,  to  which  end  he  fent  an  order  to  the  cafapbaflii  to  refigu 
in  favour  of  Janaki,  left  he  fliould  feel  the  efFeds  of  his  indigna- 
tion. The  cafapbafhi,  who  was  very  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  fo 
confiderable  a  branch  of  his  employment,  fent  immediately  for  one 
of  his  friends,  named  Arapachi  Ulafto,  who  by  reafon  of  his  fubtlety 
had  obtained  the  nick-name  of  The  Fox;  whom  he  befeeched  to 
endeavour  to  perfuade  Janaki  to  defift  from  his  demand,  giving  him 
free  liberty  to  fpend  whatever  fum  of  money  he  fhould  judge  necef- 
lary  towards  the  conclufion  of  an  affair,  which  was  of  fo  much  con- 
fequence  to  him.  Arapachi,  who  was  of  the  fame  religion  as  the 
intended  furuzibafhi,  without  delay  went  to  his  houfe,  where  he 
told  him  his  mefTage;  at  the  fame  time  difTuading  him  from  pur- 
fuing  his  defigns,  and  offering  him  a  large  fum  of  money  the 
more  effedlually  to  induce  him  to  defift  from  his  undertaking. 
The  poor  Greek,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very  mean  capacity,  made 
anfwer  that  he  fliould  be  extremely  forry  to  incur  the  difpleafufe 
of  the  cafapbafhi,  though  he  feared  it  was  too  late  for  him  now 
to  retraft,  fmce  his  benefaftor  was  determined  to  recompenfe  him  in 
this  manner  for  his  former  fervices.  Arapachi,  who  had  already  laid 
his  project  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  unthinking  Janaki,  informed 

him^ 
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RiToiir.   fequifite  for  the  cuftomary  gift  to  the  govemmfehty  befldes  wiiat 

Co»iTAir«  would  be  neceflary  for  the  fitting  out  his  own  equipage;  and  beifng 

anlwcred*  that  he  was  already  provided  with  every  thing  necefilary, 

he  let  him  l^ow  that  his  defires  fhould  be  fulfilled^  at  the  fame 

time  afluring  him,  that  notwithftanding  the  fum  ftipulated  for  the 

public  gift  was  three  hundred  purfes,  as  he  was  his  friend,  he  would 

demand  no  more  than  one-third  of  that  fum  for  himfelf  and  hi& 

adherents.      The   credulous   Greek  depending    wholly    upon   the 

promifed  affiftance  of  his  friend  Arapachi,  again  profeffed  himfelf 

provided  with  the  neceflary  fums,  and  the  farther  to  infute  PaCfona 

the  one  hundred  purfes,  gave  him  a  writing  under  his  own  hand, 

by  which  he  declared  himfelf  his  debtor  for  that  fum.     Upon  thiar 

Patrona  went  immediately  to  the  grand  vi2ir,  to  whom  he  declared  his  . 

twn  of  having  Janaki  declared  prince  of  Moldavia,  in  the  room  of  the 

other,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  inftantly  depofed.     Finding,  however, 

the  day  afterwards  that  his  commands  had  not  been  put  in  execution, 

he  went  a  fecond  time  to  the  vizir,  of  whom  he  demanded  the  reafoa 

of  iMt  ojyen  difobedience  to  his  orders,  and  being  informed  that  an 

aftdr  of  fuch  confequetice  could  not  be  decided  by  him  without  pre- 

viouily  conftilting  the  Grand  Signor,  he  burft  out  into  a  fit  of  paf- 

fion,  declaring  that  he  would  find  othef  means  of  executing  his  de- 

figus,  and  that  the  vizir  fhould  foon  fee  his  own  office  in  Ae  hands 

of  fome  other  perfon,  who  would  ex^refs  more  gratitude  to  his^ 

Bcnefaftor.     Mchemet  pacha  was  thoroughly  fhocked  at  this  infolent 

Ikfhaviour,  notwithftanding  which  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  dif« 

ffemble  his  difcohtent ;  and  the  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  in  PktronaV 

^vcur,  he  affured  him  that  he  would  immediately  wait  upon  the 

Grand*  Signor,  to  whom  he  would  make  known  his  orders,  befeech-- 

ing  him,  at  the  fame  time,  to  honour  him  ydth  the  continuance  of 

his 
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Rbvolu^    rebels :  upon  which  Ghafis  Achmet  pacha  was  oblieed  to  retire  top 

TION    AT  til 

CowsTAN-  the  government  that  had  been  already  allotted  to  him.  Gaba  Culac 
i^iy^o.  Ibrahim  effendi,  who  at  this  time  was  the  leading  man  in  aU  the 
councils,  had  thought  of  the  methods  of  appeafing  the  fedition^ 
though,  there  were  wanting  to  the  execution  of  his  defign  two  very 
aeceffary  articles,  namely,  ftrength  and  the  union  of  his  party.  To 
remove  thefe  difficulties,  the  grand  vizir  difpatched  orders  to  Mufia 
Oglu  Abdula  pacha,  commandant  of  Romelia,  to  be  ready  vpon  the 
firft  notice  to  march  to  Conftantinople,  at  the  head  of  four  thoufand 
saen,  wKbm  he  was  to  introduce  into  the  city  with  as  much  fecrecy 
as  pofTible.  It  was  at  the  fame  time  intimated  to  Zanum  Ghoza^ 
that  if  he  was  defirous  of  fignalizing  his  fidelity  to  his  fovereign^ 
he  could  never  have  an  opportunity  more  favourable  than  the 
prefent.  He  was,  in  confequence  of  this,  inflruded  to  draw, 
together  a  large  body  of  le vents,  under .  pretence  of  equipping  a 
fquadron  of  ten  fhips,  in  order  more  effe£tually  to  prevent  the  in-- 
folences  of  the  Maltefe  cruifers,  who  had  of  late  made  feveral  de-^ 
fcents  in  different  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  Mehemet  pacha,  after, 
thefe  neceflfary  precautions,  took  an  opportunity  of  waiting  upoa 
Patrona,  whom  he  treated  with  more  than  ufual  civility,  praifing 
his  juflice  and  integrity,  and  befeeching  him  to  ufe  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  feparate  the  multitude,  reprefenting  to  him  how 
highly  improper  it  was,  fmce  the  exaltation  of  the  new  Grand 
Signor  to  the  fovereign  authority,  that  there  fhould.be. at  the. fame 
time  another  form  of  government  to  limit  his  power,  which  waa 
abfolutely  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  true  religion.  Patrona,  ia 
fome  meafiure  feduced  by  thefe  and  many  other  fair  promifes,  affured 
the  vizir  that  he  would  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  fulfil  his  defires, 
though  be  feared  vdthout  fuccefs,  fince  he  foimd .  his  partiians  as 

yet. 
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RivoLw-    rebels  remained  abfolute  mafters  of  the  capital.     By  this  time  the 

TlOif    AT 

Const  AN-  new  prince  of  Moldavia  began  too  late  to  difcover  his  error,  and 
I  If**  1^730.    die  treachery  of  his  friend  Arapachi,  by  whom  being  totally  deferted 
he  found  himfelf  unable  to  acquit  himfelf  of  his  promifes  to  Patrona, 
who  having  to  no  purpofe  iafiflied  upon  his  debt,  contented  himfelf 
with  exuding  the  fame  fum  from  the  rightful  prince,  whom  he  d€- 
teriQined  to  re-eftablifli  in  his  former  authority.     To  this  end  he 
made  known  his  defigns  to  the  grand  vizir,  who  thoroughly  ap^ 
proving  his  refolution  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  apprehenfioa 
of  the  unfortunate  Janaki,  who  was  conduced  to  the  public  prifosij 
by  the  fame  Mouflou  who  had  before  invefted  him  with  his  fliort- 
lived  power.     At  this  conjunfture,  purfuant  to  his  fecret  inftruc- 
tions,  Mufm  Oglu  Abdula  pacha  arrived  at  Conflantinople,  followed 
by  a  numerous  body  of  refolute  men,  who  were  introduced  in  diif-* 
guife  into  the  city.     The  levents  were  alfo  all  in  readinefs,  though 
the  government  did  not  care  to  put  their  defigns  in  execution  with-* 
out  fome  jufl  pretence  for  proceeding  to  extremities,  which  favour- 
able opportunity  at  laft  prefented  itfelf  of  its  own  accord*     Patronai 
who  ufed  to  dircQ,  the  grand  vizir  in  all  his  undertakings,  went  to 
him  one  morning,  where,  after  having  exaggerated  the  iIUcondu& 
of  the  Mofcovites,  who,  by  the  frequent  affiftances  they  had  lent  to 
the  PerAans,  declared  themfelves  open  enemies  to  the  Ottoman  Port^ 
he  reprefented,  that  it  would  be  proper,  for  the  glory  and  intereft  of 
the  Turkifli  empire,  to  declare  war  with  them ;  offering  ^  the  fame 
time  to  invade  their  country  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  his  faithful 
companions,  and  reduce  them  by  that  nieans,  in  a  fliort  time,  to 
the  utmoft  extremity.     Mebemet  pacha  highly  applauded  this  public- 
fpirited  propofal,  but  at  the  fame  time  told  him,  that  as  his  authority 
alone  was  not  fufficient  to  decide  an  affair  of  fo  great  confequence^ 

he 
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Rfvom.   of  this  aflcmbly  who  had  the  courage  to  contradid  this  propofal  was 
CoNs^TAK.  the  Tartar  ghan.    This  prince,  as  foon  as  Patrona  had  finifhcd  his 
harangue,  rofe  up,  and  declared  himfelf  of  a  different  fentiment. 
He  faid  that  war  with  any  power  whatever  could  not  fail  of  turning 
out  to  his  own  particular  advantage,  fince  it  was  his  profeffion,  and 
the  only   harveft  of  his   fubjeds;    notwithftanding  which,   as   he 
forefaw  the   fatal  confequences   with  which  a  declaration  of  that 
nature  might  be  attended,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  own  himfelf  of 
a  different  opinion  from  that    which  hitherto  feemed   to  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  aflembly.      He  afterwards  reprefented  the 
Turkifh  empire  as  already  weakened  by  a  war  of  fourteen  years  with 
the  Perfians,  in  which  they  were  flill  engaged,  upon  which  account 
he  thought  it  by  no  means  advifable  for  them  to  draw  upon  their 
hands  another  very  formidable  enemy,  whofe  country  was  at  fo 
great  a  diftance  from  that  of  the  Perfians,  that  they  mufl  be  obliged, 
at  the  fame  time  to  maintain  two  very  powerful  armies,  which  but 
ill  fuited  the  prefent  lownefs  of  their  circumflances.     The  grand 
vizir  on  the  other  fide  feemed  to  favour  the  fenciment  of  Patrona^ 
infomuch  that   there  arofe  a  warm  difpute  between  that  minifter 
and  the  Tartar  ghan,   who  continued  with  great  vehemence  and 
ftrength  of  argument  to  fupport  his  opinion  ;  upon  which  account  it 
was  moved,    that  in  another  general  affembly  the  Grand  Signor 
himfelf,  after  hearing  the  arguments  of  both  parties,  (hould  decide 
the  difpute  by  his  own  authority.     This  propofal  was  approved  of 
by  the  common  confent  of  the  whole  affembly,  and  Patrona,  who, 
deceived  by  the  artful  proceedings  of  the  grand  vizir,  thought  him 
inclined  to  promote  his  defigns,  went  away  fatisfied  with  what  had 
paded,  not  doubting  of  obtaining  in  the  next  affembly  a  declaration 
of  war  with  Mofcovy,     The  divan,  according  to  agreement,  was 

fummoned 
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RivoLu-    of  Pelivan  Muftapha,  a  creature  of  the  Tartar  ghan;  who,  though  he, 

*f  ION   AT 

Const  AN-  had  been  elevated  to  his  fovereign  authority  by  means  of  the  rebels, 
ThTtso!  ^^^  ^  principal  inftruraent  of  their  deftrudlion.  Muftapha  aga,  in 
confequence  of  the  inftrudions  he  had  received  from  his  mafter, 
placed  himfelf  near  the  perfon  of  Patrona,  where  he  awaited  the 
iignal  for  putting  his  commands  in  execution.  In  efie£t,  the  grand 
vizir  had  no  fooner  made  his  appearance  at  the  door  of  the  Grand 
Signor's  apartment,  whence  he  declared  that  Patrona  Ghalil,  upon 
account  of  his  fignal  fervices,  had  been  dignified  by  his  fovereign 
with  the  title  of  pacha  of  three  tails ;  then  Muftapha  drawing  his 
fcimetar  gave  the  archrebel  a  blow  on  the  fhoulderj  upon  which,  find- 
ing himfelf  betrayed,  he  drew  a  fliort  fabre,  which  he  always  wore 
by  his  fide,  putting  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  Muftapha, 
however,  who  followed  his  blow,  had  the  good  fortune  by  a  fecond 
ftroke  to  cut  off  his  right  arm,  after  which  he  put  him  to  death 
with  very  little  diflSculty.  Mouflou,  feeing  the  fate  of  his  companion, 
never  attempted  the  leaft  refiftance,  but  wrapping  himfelf  up  in  his 
furred  robe,  received  the  wounds  of  above  an  hundred  confpirators 
without  uttering  a  groan.  The  janiffar  aga  attempted  at  the  fame 
time  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  but  finding  his  defign  prevented  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  fictitious  boftanzis,  he  underwent  the  fame  fate 
ais  his  companions.  The  ferdengeftis,  who  were  waiting  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  in  the  outward  court  of  the  feraglio,  were  in  the 
lame  inftant  all  put  to  the  fword,  being  fo  furprifed  that  they  had 
not  the  prefence  of  mind  to  endeavour  at  a  refiftance.  This  execu- 
tion being  ended  in  fo  fuccefsful  a  manner,  the  charge  of  janiffar 
aga  wa«  given  to  Abdula  pacha,  who  went  immediately  to  take 
pofftffiou  of  the  palace  belonging  to  his  employment.  At  the  fame 
time  otikt^  were  fent  for  the  apprehending  of  Zulali  effendi,  cadi- 

lefchier 
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RsvoLv*   cutions  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  there  being  immediate 

TION  AT 

CoirsTAN-  orders  difpatched  to  all  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  not  to 
\i^\no.  ^^^^^  ^y  ^^  ^^oit  wretches  to  efcape  who  fhould  fly  for  refuge  into 
their  dominions.  By  this  means  the  government  found  itfelf,  in  a 
fhort  time,  fuflSciently  revenged  for  the  outrages,  which  it  had 
received ;  fince  there  were  computed  ^bove  twenty  thoufand  execu- 
tions in  lefs  than  a  year's  time;  after  which  the  Grand  Signor 
ordered  the  general  amnefty  to  be  confirmed,  revoking  the  fangui- 
nary  commands,  which  he  had  difpatched  to  all  the  governors  of 
the  different  provinces  of  his  empire.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
fatal  rebellion,  which  was,  I  believe,  attended  with  more  extra- 
ordinary circumflances  than  any  public  infurredion  recorded  in 
hiflory.  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  it  but  the  famous  fedition 
at  Naples,  promoted  by  Mafaniello;  but  as  Patrona  carried  his 
ends  much  farther  than  the  other,  not  having  received  his  over- 
throw, till  he  had  completed  his  original  defigns,  there  is  in  my 
opinion  no  more  juftice  in  the  comparifon  of  thefe  two  extra- 
ordinary  men,  than  there  would  be  in  drawing  a  parallel  betweea 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Turkifh  empire. 
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whofe  adminiftration  it  became  famous  by  a  celebrated  council  of  the 
church,  which  is  recorded  under  the  name  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don.  The  Turks  have  changed  its  name  to  Cadi  Chioi,  which  in 
their  language  fignifies  the  village  of  the  cadi  or  judge.  This  city, 
in  the  time  of  its  profperity,  was  confiderable,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  buildings,  but  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants;  who  enriched 
themfelves  by  a  profitable  traflSc  of  many  valuable  commodities; 
but  chiefly  by  the  exportation  of  the  purple  dye,  which  was  found 
in  great  quantities  upon  its  coaft. 

•^  Byzantion  arfto 
•*  Pontus^  &  ojiriferam  dirimic  Chalccdona  curfu." 

LucAN.  lib.  ix.  1. 958. 

It  is  at  prefent  a  miferable  village,  inhabited  wholly  by  Greeks; 
who  maintain  themfelves  by  their  fifhery,  and  the  cultivation  oi 
their  lands. 

The  next  morning,  after  our  return  from  Chalcedon,  we  took 
our  leave  of  the  vaft  capital  of  the  Turkifti  empire,  and  reimbark- 
ihg  on  board  our  (hip,  continued  our  voyage  over  the  reft  of  the 
Levant.  At  a  few  leagues  diftance  from  the  city  we  paiTed  hy 
Princes  feveral  fmall  iflands,  called  in  general  the  Princes  Islands,  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  Greek  caloyers,  who  pafs  their  lives  in  a 
very  agreeable  retirement.  The  foil  of  fome  of  them  is  very  fertile, 
the  climate  wholefome,  and  the  fituation  wholly  charming ;  which 
clrcumftances  render  them  the  fcenes  of  the  debaucheries  of  the 
libertine  Turks;  who  pafs  over  from  Conftantinople,  to  enjoy  in 
private  many  pleafures,  which  are  forbidden  them  by  their  law. 
In  time  of  .plague  they  alfo  ferve  as  retreats  to  many  Chriftian 
families,  who  fly  thither  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  contagion. 

6  They 


\ 
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Lamsaco.  fliorc  the  village  of  Lamsaco,  bulk  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Lampfacus,  whofe  name  it  has  with  very  little  alteradon  pre- 
ferved  to  this  day,  Lampfacus  was,  in  the  time  of  the  pagan  reli- 
gion, placed  under  .the  protection  of  the  god  Priapus,  to  whofe 
ridiculous  deity  many  temples  were  eredled  here,  and  in  the  adjacent 
cities  of  the  Hellefponf. 

*^  Hunc  lucum  tibi  dedico,  confccroquc  Priape, 

''  Qua  domus  tua  Lampfaci  eft,  quaque  fylva,  Priapc, 

"  Nam  te  praecipue  in  fuis  urbibus  colit  era 

*'  Hellcfpontia,  cseteris  cftreofior  oris*.    Catull.  Carm.  lib.  ii.  !•  i. 

*'  Et  cuftos  furum,  atque  avium  cum  falce  faligna 

^  Hellclpontiaci  fervet  tutcla  Priapif.     Virg.  Geor.  lib.  iv.  1. 1  lo. 

Here  this  god  was  faid  to  have  been  born,  produced  from  the 
embraces  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  whence  he  was  placed  as  a  guard 
over  vineyards.     This  city  fuSered  many  revolutions,  having  beea 

ranfacked 


•  •*  To  tlicc  I  dedicate  this  fwcct  retreat; 
^'  Priapus,  facred  be  the  (hade  to  thee; 
**  Whether  fome  grove,  or  Lampfacus  thy  feat, 
**  Detains  thy  fteps,  O  fylvan  deity ! 
*'  Thou,  who  in  towns,  that  deck  the  (helly  coaft 
^*  Of  much-fam'd  Hellefpont,  art  worfliip'd  moft."  Akon, 

• 

+  "  Safe  let  them  live  beneath  Priapus'  eye, 
•*  Whofe  look  rapacious  birds  and  robbers  fly; 
**  The  guardian  god,  whofe  form  in  vineyards  rear'd 
^  Through  all  the  coails  of  Hellefpont  was  fear'd/* 


^go 
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La  MS  A  CO.  When  we  arrived  at  the  paflage  of  the  Dardanelles,  we  were- 
obliged  to  anchor  under  the  caille,  which  ftands  upon  the  Afiatic 
fliore,  where  our  fliip  was  examined  by  fome  Turkifh  officers,  who 
attend  there  conftantly  for  that  purpofe,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of 
Chriftian  flaves,  who  might  othcrwife  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
departure  of  fome  European  veflels,  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
power  of  the  Mahometans.  Having  pafled  the  Hellefpont  we 
fteered  our  courfe  diredlly  under  the  promontory  of  Sigeum,  now 
Cape  Janissari,  upon  the  fummit  of  which  flood  the  tomb  o£ 
Achilles,  as  we  are  informed  by  Homer.. 


Cape 
Jakissari, 


a 


cc 


XiM.  OATS.  On.  1.   79^ 

On  tlie  mountain  is  a  fmaH  village,  inhabited  by  about  one  hua-!» 
4red  and  fifty  Greek  families,  ftill  called  Tvojas,  though  probably 
fituated  upon  the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient  town  of  Sigeum.     In  this, 
village  is  a  very  valuable  infcription,  generally  allowed  to  be  the 

mod 


'*  Now  all  the  (bns  of  warlike  Greece  furround 

^  Thy  deftin'd  tomb,  and  caft  a  mighty  mound: 

^  High  on  the  fliore  the  growing  hill  we  raife,, 

^  That  wide  th'  extended  Hellefpont  furveys; 

**  VkTbere  all,  from  age  to  age  who  pafi  the  coaft, 

^  May  point  Achilles'  tomh,  and  hail  the  mighty  ghofl.** 


Po»x,. 
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moft  ancient  one  this  day  extant.     The  people,  who  arc  proprietors     Capi 
of  it,  notwithftanding  their  extreme  poverty,  are  refolved  not  to  J^''"*^^'^ 
part  with  it  upon  any  confideration  whatever ;  having  a  fuperftitious 
tradition  among  th^m,  that  upon  the  removal  of  another  ftone  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  village  was  immediately  attacked  with  a  violent 
plague,  which  fwept  away  the  beft  part  of  the  inhabitants.     Had  1 
imagined  that  I  was  likely  to  have  better  fuccefs  than  many  othew, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  tempt  the  people  with  confiderable  fums 
of  money,  I  would  have  taken  any  method  of  procuring  that  valu- 
able piece  of  antiquity.     But  being  well  perfuaded  that  all  my  en*- 
deavours  would  be  of  no  lignificance,  and  knowing  that  to  go  there 
only  with  an  intention  to  copy  it  would  be  a  very  ufelefs  trouble,  as 
it  has  not  only  been  printed,  but  alfo  illuftrated  with  a  very  learned 
treatife,  I  thought  the  moft  adyifable  method  would  be  to  continue 
my  voyage. 

In  this  refolution  we  kept  at  about  a  league's  diftance  from  the 
Trojan  coaft,^  leaving  behind  us  the  promontory  of  Sigeum,  and 
that  of  Rheteum,  where  Ajax  was  buried,  two  miles  diftant  from 
the  other,  with  intention  to  come  to  an  anchor  between  the  conti- 
nent and  the  ifland  of  Tenedos,  whence  we  might  have  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  vifiting  the  ruins  of  the  renowned  city  of  Troy.  Wc 
were,  however,  prevented  in  our  defign  by  an  unexpeded  gale  of 
wind,  which  fpringing  up  with  a  good  deal  of  violence,  and  pro- 
mifmg  a  continuance  of  bad  weather,  obliged  us  to  make  the  beft  of 
our  way  to  get  off  the  fhore.  We  had  the  fatisfaftion,  however, 
of  difcovering  diftinftly  with  our  fpying  glaffes  the  remains  of  that 
city,  among  which  we  could  diftinguifh  fcveral  columns  ftanding ; 
but  there  appeared  nothing  fufficient  to  give  one  any  good  idea  of 
Its  ancient  grandeur.     Many  travellers,  who  have  pretended  to  give 

p  P  2  a  defcrip-- 
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Cape  a  defcription  of  thefe  countxiesi  have  miftaken  this  place  for  that 
jA N|s s A K I .^  'j^YQj^  xhQ  (iege  of  which  is  the  fubjed:  of  Homer's  poem;  though  it 
is  certain  that  city  wasfituated  at  above  five  miles  diftance  from  this, 
within  the  continent^  of  which  there  are  now  not  the  lead  remains, 
nor  w^ere  there  any  traces  of  it  above  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fixty  years  ago,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lucanj  who  tells  us 
that  Julius  Caefar,  when  he  vifited  thefe  parts,  found  no  diftindl 
remains  to  gratify  his  curiofity, 

«'  Circuit  eJcuftae  nomcn  memorabile  Trojse, 

<^  Magnaque  Phcebci  quaerit  vcftigia  muri; 

*'  Jam  fylvae  fterilcs,  et  putrcs  rpbore  trunci 

<^  Aflaraci  preflere  domos>  et  tcmpla  Deorum 

**  Jam  lafla  radicc  tcncnt,  ac  tota  tcguntur 

"  Pcrgama  dumetis,  etiam  pcricre  ruinas  ♦/*    Luc.  Ph.  lib.  ix.  1.  964* 

TiioT*  The  original  city  of  Troy,  according  to  Strabo,  was  totally  de- 

ftroyed  before  the  fortieth  year  after  the  foundation  of  Rome :  in  the 

four 


♦  **  There  die  long  ruins  of  the  walls  appear'd, 
**  Once  by  great  Neptune  and  Apollo  rear'd; 
•*  There  ftood  old  Troy,  a  venerable  name; 
**  For  ever  confecrate  to  deathlefs  fiune. 
*'  Now  blafted  tnofly  trunks  with  branches  fear, 
^  Brambles  and  weeds,  a  loathfome  foreft  rear; 
**  Where  once,  in  palaces  of  regal  ftate, 
••  Old  Priam  and  the  Trojan  princes  fat. 
*^  Where  temples  once  on  lofty  columns  borne, 
**  Majeftic  did  the  wealthy  town  adorn, 
^  All  rude,  all  wafte,  and  defolate  is  layM, 
^  And  even  the  niin'd  ruins  arc  dccay'd,"  Itoir»» 
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foiir  hundred  and  twentieth  year  Alexander  the  Great,  not  finding  ^  Teot. 
the  lead  remains  of  it,  founded  another  city  upon  the  fea-fliore;  to 
which  he  gave  the  fame  name  as  the  former.  Lyfimachus  after- 
wards enlarged,  and  furrounded  it  with  a  ftrong  wall,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  town,  was  foon  after  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the 
Gauls  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  feventy-feven.  After  this 
calamity  it  began  to  raife  itfelf  by  degrees  from  its  misfortunes,  and 
in  the  fpace  of  fome  years  became  a  pretty  confiderable  town,  though 
unfortified ;  and  in  this  condition  it  was  when  the  Romans  paffed 
into  Afia,  in  the  five  hundred  and  fixty-fourth  year,  to  whom  it  be- 
came tributary.  In  the  fix  hundred  and  fixty-eighth  year,  it  was, 
however,  upon  fome  flight  pretence,  again  demolifhed  by  Fimbria, 
lieutenant  to  the  didator  Sylla,  in  which  ftate  it  remained  till  it  was 
once  more  raifed  by  Julius  Caefar,  who,  as  well  as  his  fucceflfor 
Auguftus,  endowed  it  with  many  confiderable  benefadtions,  granting 
to  it  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  Roman  colonies.  The  firft  of 
thefe  emperors  was  fo  charmed  with  this  new  Troy,  that,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Suetonius,  he  had  laid  a  defign  of  tranfporting  thither 
die  feat  of  the  Roman  empire. 

«  Valida  fama  percrcbucrat  migraturum  Alexandriam,  vcl  Ilium,  tranf- 
"  latis  fimul  opibus  Imperii^  cxhauftaquc  deliciis  Italia  *." 

Suet,  in  Vit.  Jul.  Cad*. 

This 


*  ^  A  ftrong  report  prevailed  that  he  would  migrate  to  Alexandria  or  Ilium,  tranfport- 
^  ing  thither  at  the  lame  time  all  the  riches  of  the  empire,  and  leaving  Italy  exhaufted  of  its 
•*  delights/' 
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Trot.  Thls  projeft  was  ftill  carried  to  a. greater  length  by  Auguftus,  who 
feemed  for  fome  time  refolved  to  put  his  prcdeceflbr's  fcheme  in, 
execution,  but  was  in  the  end  overruled  by  the  remonftrances  of 
his  miniilers,  who  made  him  fenfible  that  fuch  a  projeA  muft  in* 
cvitably  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  To  difluade  him  from  this 
defign  Horace  wrote  the  third  ode  in  his  third  book,  which  may 
be  juftly  called  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  proving  the  author  to  be* 
at  the  fame  time  a  complete  poet,  and  a  true  lover  of  his  country. 

This  lad  city,  upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  falling  into 
decay,  its  ruins  are  to  be  feen  at  this  day,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of 
Tenedos;  which  is  at  prefent  in  the  fame  condition  as  Virgil  de- 
icribes  it: 

— Tantum  finus,  et  ftatio  malefida  carinis^.  ^n.  ii.L  zj. 

The  territories  of  Troy  are  at  this  time  almoft  deflitute  of  in- 
habitants, and  the  lands  for  the  moft  part  uncultivated,  except 
a  few  fjpots  of  ground,  •  which  produce  an  Inconfiderable  quantity  of 
cotton. 
TiNBDos.  The  ifland  of  Tenedos  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Tencs, 
fon  of  Cycnus,  and  grandfon  of  the  god  Neptune,  who  being  be- 
loved by  his  ftepmother  Philonoma,  and  refufing  to  fatisfy  her 
unlawful  paffion,  was,  from  her  unjuft  accufation,  fhut  up  in  a  cheft, 
together  with  his  fifter,  by  his  father's  order,  and  in  that  manner 
caft  into  the  feaj  by  the  waves  of  which  he  was  tranfported^  unhurt^ 
from  the  city  of  Colone  in  Phrygia,  over  which  his  father  reigned, 

to 


♦  "  But  fincc  a  faithlcfs  bay, 

•••  Where  fliips  cxpos'd  to  winds  and  weather  lay.**  Rowx. 


« 
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to  the  ifland  of  Tenedos,  Cycnus,  however,  foon  after  difcovering  Tiiudos 
the  falfity  of  his  wife's  accufation,  embarked  for  Tenedos,  in  order  to 
Feconcile  himfelf  with  his  fon;  but  as  he  was  attempting  to  faften 
his  veffel  to  a  pillar  eredted  on  the  fhore,  Tenes  appeared,  and  with 
an  hatchet  cut  the  rope  in  two,  thereby  turning  his  father  adrift, 
whence  the  hatchet  of  Tenes  became  ever  after  a  proverb,  applied 
to  any  perfon  who  was  inflexible  in  his  refentment.  He  afterwards 
found  means  to  people  the  ifland,  which  he  in  a  fhort  time  brought 
to  a  very  flourifliing  condition,  and  reigned  over  his  fubjeds  for 
many  years  with  fignal  juftice  and  moderation ;  infomuch  that  after 
his  death  he  was  efteemed  and  honoured  as  a  deity.  The  tutelar 
god,  however,  of  this  ifland  was  Apollo  Smintheus,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Homer. 

*'  ZfMUBtv*:'  HoM.  n.  i.  1-  27^ 

To  him  there  was  ercded  a  magnificent  temple,  in  the  moft  con- 
Ijpicuous  part  of  the  ifland,  with  fums  of  money  fet  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priefts,  who  were  allotted  for  the  performance 
of  the  holy  rites.  In  the  temple  of  Tenes,  who  was  the  deity 
held  in  the  greateft  efteem  after  Apollo,  it  was  unlawful  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  Achilles,  by  whom  he  was  imagined  to  have  been 

killed 


*  **  O,  Smintheus!  fprungfrom  fair Latona's  line, 
**  Thou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine, 
**  Thou  fource  uf  iight !  whom  Tenedos  adores, 
^  And  whofe  bright  prefencc  gilds  thy  Cbryfa's  Oiores.*'  For£, 
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Tbnbdos.  killed  defending  his  people  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Greeks.     The 

prefent  face  of  the  ifland  is  entirely  rocky  and  barren,  producing. 

>  

nothing  but  a  few  vines,  which,  however,  aflford  the  beft  white 
wine  of  the  whole  Archipelago.  Oppofite  to  the  ruins  of  Troy 
there  is  a  fmall  town  with  a  pretty  ftrong  fortrefs,  which  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  till  it  was  delivered 
to  the  Turks  by  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  who  is  faid  to  have 
fold  it  to  them  for  a  barrel  of  fequins.  The  inhabitants,  excepting 
thofe,  who  compofe  the  garrifon,  are  all  Greeks,  for  the  mod  very 
poor  arid  miferable,  having  little  elfe  to  fubfift  on  than  the  produds 
of  their  vineyards,  which  they  are  obliged  to  exchange  for  aH  the 
other  neceflaries  of  life.  As  our  gale  of  wind  increafcd,  it  was  not 
MiTYLENE.long  before  we  came  in  fight  of  Lefbos,  now  called  Mitylenk, 
from  its  capital  city,  which  we  left  to  the  northward,  in  order  to 
enter  the  gulph  of  Smyrna,  to  which  we  were  refolved  to  bend 
our  courfe. 

This  ifland  received  its  name  from  Lefbos,  the  firft  perfon 
who  peopled  it,  and  eftabliihcd  over  it  a  regular  government. 
According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  fiege  of  Troy  before  the  inhabitants  of  Lefbos  began  to  ereifl 
cities,  which  they  foon  built  to  the  number  of  five,  AntifTa,  Pyrrha^ 
ErelTos,  Cirava,  and  Mitylene,  from  whence  the  ifland  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Pentapolis.  Some  time  after  Methymne,  wife  of 
Lepydnos,  founded  another  city,  which  was  called  after  her  name 
Methymna,  and  became  the  fecond  city  in  the  ifland.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city  was  planted  with  a  great  number  of  vineyards, 
which  produced  a  mofl  excellent  wine,  in  which  light  we  find  it 
xecorded  by  VirgiK 

«*  Non 


\ 
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"  Non  eadcm  arboribus  pendct  Vindemia  noftris,  Mitylehb. 

«'  Quatn  Mcthymneo  carpit  dc  Palmitc  Lcfbos*."  Gcor.  L,  ii.  1.  89* 

It  was  a  liquor  held  in  very  great  efteem  among  the  Romans, 
being  of  little  ftrength,  and  wholly  proper  to  be  drunk  in  the  heats 
of  fummer,  as  we  may  coUedt  from  Horace  : 

•*  Hie  innocentis  pocula  Lcfbii 

"  Duces  fub  umbra  t-'*  Hor.  Od,  xvii.  L.  i.  L  21. 

The  capital  city  was  for  a  long  time  efteemed  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  in  all  Greece,  among  which  it  is  enumerated  by  the 
fame  poet : 

'^  Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mitylenen, 

*'  Aut  Ephefum,  bimarifvc  Corinthi 
"  Moenia/'  &c.  J  Hor.  Od.  vii.  L,  i.  I.  i. 

Nor  did  it  wholly  decline  from  its  grandeur  till  the  total  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire,  ever  fmce  which  it  has  maintained  no 
part  of  its  ancient  condition,  but  the  name  and  fituation.     The 

ifland 


♦  "  Nor  the  fame  grape  Hefperia's  vintage  fills, 

"  Which  Le(bos  gathers  from  Methymnia's  hills."  Pitt. 

t  '*  Here  (hall  you  quafF  beneath  the  fliade 
*'  Of  harmlefs  Le(bian  the  cheerful  cup."  Anon. 

X  ^*  Let  other  poets  in  harmonious  lays, 
'^  Immortal  Rhodes  or  Mitylcne  praife, 
"  Or  Ephefus  or  Corinth's  towery  pride, 
*'  Girt  by  the  rolling  main  on  cither  fide."  Francis. 
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MiTYL^BNB.  Ifland  of  Lefbos  rendered  itfclf  famous  in  antiquity  by  giving  birth 

to  feveral  confiderable  perfonages,  who  made  a  figure,  not  only  in 

all  the  different  branches  of  literature,  but  alfo  excelled  in  moft  of 

the  (hining  charafters  of  life.     Such  were  the  famous  poetefs  Sappho, 

the  lyric  poet  Alcacus,  Terpander  and  Arion,  the  muficians;   the 

hiftorians  Hellanicus  and  Theophanes,  the  latter  of  which  was  the 

intimate  friend  of  Pompey;  the  orator  Diophanes,  preceptor  to  the 

renowned  Gracchus;   and  above  all  the  wife   Pittacus,  who   was 

reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,     This 

great  man  having  been  fent  out  by  the  people  of  his  country,  at  the 

head  of  a  numerous  fleet,  againft  the  Athenians,  who  had  poflTefled 

themfelves  of  Sigeum,  and  the  town  of  Achilleum,  fituated  upon 

the  continent,   and  fubjed  to  the  Lefbians,   notwithftanding  the 

enemy  commanded  by  Phrynon  had  gained  a  complete  vidlory  over 

the  troops,  which  were  in  garrifon  in  the  city,  and  had  hung  up  in 

the  temple  of  Minerva  the  (hield  of  the  poet  Alcseus,  who  had  fled 

from  the  battle ; 

«  Relifta  non  bene  Parmula*i"  HoR.  Od.  vii.  L.  ii.  1.  lo* 

he  refolved  immediately  upon  his  landing  to  give  them  battle^ 
Phrynon,  however,  was  fo  puflfed  up  with  his  former  fuccefs,  that 
defpifing  the  forces  of  the  Lefbians,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more 
confiderable  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  army,  he  defied  their  general  to 
decide  the  quarrel  between  the  two  nations  by  a  fingle  combats 

Pittacus, 


•  "  Ignobly  having  loft  my  fhicld*'*  Crbechu 

a 
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Pittacus,  knowing  his  own  troops  to  be  inferior  in  ftrength  2ind^^'^^^^^^* 
number  to  the  Athenians,  willingly  accepted  the  challenge,  which 
turned  out  entirely  in  his  favour  by  the  death  of  his  adverfary^ 
The  Lelbians,  in  recompence  of  this  fignal  piece  of  fervice,  upon 
his  return  to  Mitylene  delivered  over  to  him  the  entire  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  government,  in  which  public  character  he  behaved  with 
fo  much  juftice  and  moderation,  that  he  gained  the  univerfal  afFec-* 
tions  of  all  his  fubjedls,  except  the  poet  Alcseus ;  who  continued  to 
lafh  him  very  feverely  in  his  compofitions.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  fatirifl  fell  into  his  hands;  upon  which  occafion  Pittacus  was  fo  far 
from  ading  upon  any  principle  of  revenge,  that  he  immediately  fet 
him  at  liberty,  taking  not  the  leaft  notice  of  the  ill  ufage  that  he  had 
received  from  his  hands.  After  having  governed  the  Lefbians  with 
the  utmoft  prudence  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  he  voluntarily 
refigned  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  choofing  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  unmolefled  retirement.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  ifland,  in  procefs  of  time,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Athenians;  but  being  naturally  of  a  fickle  difpofition,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  they  refolved  to  enter  into  a 
league  with  the  Spartans,  thereby  declaring  themfelves  enemies  to 
their  former  allies.  The  citizens  of  Methymne,  however,  remained 
faithful  to  their  firft  engagements,  and  refufed  to  give  ear  to  the 
folicitations  of  their  feditious  countrymen.  This  obftacle,  however, 
did  not  hinder  the  reft  of  the  Lefbians  from  declaring  unanimoufly 
in  favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  people  of  Athens  in  the 
mean  time,  being  apprized  of  this  refolution  fo  deftruftive  to  their 
interefts,  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  put  a  flop  to  it  before  it  had 
grown  to  too  great  an  head.     To  this  end  they  fitted  out  a  fleet 

Q^Q^  2  with 
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MiTTLEHi.^ith  the  iitmoft  expedition,  and  had  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  they 

furprifed  the  Lefbians,  before  they  had  been  able  to  receive  the 
afliftance,  which  had  been  promifed  them  from    Sparta.     They, 
however,  prepared  themfelves  as  much  as  poflible  for  defence,  and, 
uniting  their  whole  forces  in  the  city  of  Mitylene,  fcemed  refolved 
to  fuftain  the  laft  extremities  before  they  would  be  brought  to 
furrender.     The  Athenians,  on  the  other  fide,  perfifting  in  the  fiege, 
were  not  long  before  they  reduced  them  to  fuch  a  condition,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  give  themfelves  up  without  being  able  to  make 
any  other  capitulation,  than  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  ihould  be 
put  to  death  till  they  had  received  frefh  orders  from  Athens ;  and 
that  they  fhould  be  allowed  to  fend  two  deputies  to  that  republic 
to  plead  their  caufe,  and,  if  poffible,  to  incline  the  fenate  to  mercy. 
The  Athenians,  however,  as  foon  as  ever  they  were  admitted  into 
the  city,  feized  on  all  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  embarked  them 
immediately  for  Tenedos,   and   thence  for   Athens,    where   they 
were  to  receive  their  fentence.     As  foon  as  the  people  of  Athens 
had  received  notice  of  the  furrender  of  Mitylene,  in  the  firft  fallies 
of  their  refentment  they  iflued  an  order,  that  all  the  male  inhabitants 
fliould  be  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  women  and  children  be  fold  for 
flaves.     In  confequence  of  this  cruel  refolution  a  fliip  was  immedi- 
ately difpatched  to  Lefbos  with  the  fatal  fentence.     Soon  after  the 
ihip  departed,  and  their  anger  began  to  cool,  they  were  brought 
to  reflect,  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  determination  unworthy 
of  fo  great  a  people,  who  can  never  fully  their  charadler  fo  much  as 
by  an  adion  of  barbarity,      Thefe  favourable  refledions  became 
ftrengthened  by  the  earneft  folicitations   of  the  Lefbian  deputies, 
who  employed  the  utmoft  power  of  oratory  to  move  their  judges  to 

pity; 


k 
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MiTTLBNE.  cc  Summa  vidcns  duri  Magnus  difcrimina  Martis 

"  Jam  caftris  inftare  fuis,  fcponere  tutum 
"  Conjugii  decrcvit  onus ;  Lcfboque  remota 
^'  Tc  procul  a  faevi  ftrcpitu,  Cornelia,  belli 
"  Occulcre*."  Luc.  Phar.  L.  v.  1.  723. 

This  ifland,  after  the  tranflation  of  the  Roman  empire,  became 
fubjedt  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  among  whom  Johannes 
Paleologus  having  wrefted  the  empire  out  of  the  hands  of  the  family 
of  the  Cantacuzeni,  by  the  affiftance  of  Francefco  Catalufio,  a 
Genoefe  nobleman,  he,  in  recompence  of  his  fervices,  made  over 
the  ifland  of  Lefbos  both  to  him  and  his  defcendants,  from  whom 
it  was  conquered  by  Mahomet  the  Second.  He  cruelly  put  to 
death  Domenico  Catalufio,  who  was  at  that  time  in  pofleffion  of  it. 
The  deity,  to  whom  the  ancient  Lefbians  paid  the  greateft  worlhip, 
was  Apollo,  named  Malloeis ;  in  whofe  honour  there  was  a  yearly 
feftival  celebrated  without  the  walls  of  Mitylene.  The  ifland  is 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  difl:ant  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Afia  Minor  only  two  leagues.  The  country  is  for  the 
moft  part  very  fertile,  notwithftanding  it  is  in  fome  places  divided 
by  very  high  mountains,  the  chief  of  which  was  anciently  named 
Leptymne,  upon  whofe  fummit  was  to  be  feen  the  tomb  of  Pala- 
xnedes.  Its  mofl:  confiderable  produds  at  prefent  are  wine,  oil, 
and  cotton,  which  ferve  for  exportation ;  while  at  the  fame  time  it 
furniflies  its  inhabitants  with  all  the  other  neceflfaries  of  life  in  great 

abundance* 


♦  "  Sad  Pompcy's  foul  uneafy  thoughts  infeft, 

^*  And  his  Cornelia  pains  his  anxious  breaft. 

"  To  diftant  Lefbos  fain  he  would  remove, 

^*  Far  from  the  war,  the  partner  of  his  love/'  Rowe* 
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I  

^OG^^^  J  ^^^^  offered  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  defiring  that  he  would,  for 
their  farther  fecurity,  draw  off  his  troops  fome  diftance  from  their 
walls/  Both  thefe  demands  being  granted,  the  Phocaeans,  whofe 
defigns  were  very  different  from  what  the  Perfians  imagined, 
embarked  their  wives  and  children,  together  with  their  gods,  and 
all  their  moH  valuable  effects  on  board  their  fhips,  and  immediately 
fbt  fail  for  Chios,  leaving  their  deftitute  city  a  prey  to  their  dis- 
appointed enemies.  Being  arrived  at  Chios  they  attempted  to  pur- 
chafe  of  the  inhabitants  fdme  of  the  adjacent  iflands,  which  were 
under  their  dominion ;  but  meeting  with  a  refufal  they  failed  for 
Corfica,  where  twenty  year«  before,  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
oracle,  they  had  built  the  city  of  Alalia.  Not  long  after  they  had 
been  fettled  in  this  new  habitation,  they  began  to  be  ftimulated  with 
fentiments  of  revenge  for  their  former  injuries,  thinking  it  a  dif- 
honour  that  the  Perfians  fliould  remain  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  a 
country,  to  which  they  had  no  juft  right  or  title.  Full  of  thefe 
thoughts  they  once  more  embarked  on  board  their  fleet,  and  bead- 
ing their  courfe  towards  their  primitive  habitation,  furprifed  the 
city  in  the  night,  and  caufed  the  whole  Perfian  garrifon,  that  had 
been  left  there  by  Harpagus,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  this  exploit 
they  again  fet  fail,  and  while  they  were  in  fight  of  th^ir  native  city 
threw  into  the  fea  a  mafs  of  iron,  at  the  fame  time  entering  into  an 
oath  never  to  return  thither  again  till  the  iron  fliould  fwim  upon  the 
furface  of  the  water.     Alluding  to  this  Callimachus  writes: 


iC 


^cjHccicou  l^BX^^S  X6  [ABvv  [4,iyag  hv  dXi  fii^^og'^.^        F^ag.  Bentl.  209* 

and 


♦  "  Still  the  Phocaean  maffy  bars  of  iron 
"  Lie  buried  in  the  fea."  Anon. 
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and  Horace  advifing  the  Romans  to  quit  their  native  city  inftrufts^  Fooia. 
them  to  do  it  with  the  fame  formalities  as  the  Phocseans. 

"  PhocsBorum 
^'  Velut  profugit  cxccrata  civitas, 
Agros  acque  Lares  patrios^  habitandaque  fana 

Apris  reliquit  &  rapacibus  lupis*."     Hor.  Epod,  i6.  1.  17, 


Leaving  Fogia  on  our  left  hand,  we  penetrated  farther  into  the 
gulf  of  Smyrna,  (anciently  called  Sinus  Adramyltenus,)  at  the  ex-  Smyrna 
tremity  of  which  that  town  is  fituated.  We  here  came  to  an  anchor 
among  a  numerous  fleet  of  fliips  from  all  nations,  who  carry  on 
from  this  fcale  the  moft  confiderable  and  advantageous  commerce  of 
the  whole  Levant.  Smyrna,  according  to  Herodotus,  owed  its 
foundation  to  the  Cumseans,  who  were  of  Theflalian  extraftion;  and 
having  built  the  city  of  Cuma,  and  finding  it  too  fmall  to  contain 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  eredled  another  city,  which  they 
named  Smyrna,  from  the  wife  of  their  general  Thefeus.  Others 
pretend  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  amazon  Smyrna,  who  is  re- 
ported by  fome,  to  have  laid  its  firft  foundations.  It  was  originally 
numbered  among  the  cities  belonging  to  the  -Cohans,  till  the  people 
of  Ionia,  having  afl!embled  together  at  Colophon,  bcfieged,  and  put 
themfelves  in  pofleflion  of  it,  after  which  they  conftituted  it  the 
capital  of  Ionia.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  reduced 
to  a  very  low  condition,  till  that  conqueror,  as  he  was  prompted 

by 


"  As  the  Phocaeans  ofc  for  freedom  bled, 
*'  At  length,  with  imprecated  curfes  fled, 
^*  And  left  to  boars  and  wolves  the  facred  fane, 
•*  With  all  their  houfeiiold  gods,  adof  d  in  vain."  Francis. 

R  R 
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Smyrna,  by  ^  dream,  rebuilt  it;  though  it  was  not  entirely  re-eftablifhed  hut 
by  the  benefadions  of  Antigonus  and  Lyfimachus,  who  reftored  it 
to  its  priftine  grandeur.  It  has  ever  (ince  mai Aained  itfelf  not  only 
one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  but  has  alfo  been 
ever  allowed  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  fettlements  in  the  whole 
world.  We  find  that  in  Auguftus's  time  it  was  confidered  in  that 
lights  fince  it  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  a  moft  defirable  habitation.. 

*'  Smyrna  virum  tcnuit,  non  pontus  ct  hoftica  tcllus> 
♦*  Pcne  minus  nirilo  Smyrna  pctenda  loco/' 

Ovid  dc  Ponto,  lib.  i.  1.  6^. 

Of  all  the  feven  cities,  which  contended  for  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  Smyrna  has  undoubtedly  the  mod 
reafon  on  her  fide.  Herodotus,  who  writes  the  life  of  that  poet,, 
decides  the  controverfy  in  favour  of  Smyrna,  afluring  us  that  he 
was  bom  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles,  whence  he  took  the 
name  of  Melefigenes.  Moft  of  the  later  authors  have  followed  this 
opinion,  mentioning  hini  almoft  univerfally  as  a  native  of  Smyrna^ 

"  Nam  fiquid  Latiis  fas  eft  promittere  Mufis, 
**  Quantum  Smyrnsei  durabunt  Vatis  honorcs> 
«  Venturi  me,  tcquc  legcnt*.'*  Luc.  1.  ix.  L  98^3* 

"  Mantua  Mufarum  Domus,  atque  ad  fidera  cantu 

^*  Evc6la  Andino,  &  Smyrnxis  asmula  Plcftris."      Sil.  Ital.  I.  viiL 

I  am 


^^  Since,  if  in  aught  the  Latin  mufe  excel, 
*^  My  name  and  theme,  immortal  I  foretel ; 

Pofterity  our  labours  (hall  reward, 

Long  as  the  honours  lad  of  Smyrna's  bard."  Rowe. 
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I  am  not  ignorant,  that  Homer  himfelf,  in  one  of  his  poems,  ^8**]^*^^ 
feems  to  decide  the  difpute  in  favour  of  another  city,  where  he  ftiies 
himfelf  Xio^  A'o/JoV|  or  the  Chian  poet;  but  any  one,  who  reads  his 
life  in  Herodotus,  will  inevitably  be  brought  to  judge,  that  the  rea^ 
fon  he  gives  himfelf  that  epithet,  is  becaufe  he  dwelled  in  Chios,  and 

there  completed  his  ftudies,   for  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  that 

* 

ifland,  the  great  Ariftotle  exprefsly  affures  us  j 

Arist.  Rhetor.  1.  2. 

Smyrna  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  an  hill  in  the  moft  beautiful  country 
in  the  world,  and  is  at  prefent  a  city  very  confiderable  for  its  fize, 
though  it  Hands  within  only  a  fmali  portion  of  its  ancient  circum* 
ference.  The  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  all  built  of  wood, 
by  reafon  of  the  frequent  earthquakes,  which  would  in  a  very  fmall 
time  deftroy  any  fabric  compofed  of  more  folid  materials.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  town,  which  borders  upon  the  fea,  is  inhabited 
by  the  Franks,  who  are  eftabliihed  here  in  great  numbers,  under 
the  direction  of  an  Engliffi,  French,  Dutch,  and  Venetian  conful, 
who  are  more  efteemed  by  the  Turks  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Levant.  On  the  fouthfide  of  the  city  is  to  be  feen  an  old  caitle  of 
little  or  no  ftrength,  built  originally  by  the  Genoefe.  Under  its 
walls  is  a  fmall  harbour  or  bafon,  where  the  gallies  and  other  fmall 
Turkifh  veflels  remain  fecure  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and 

fea. 


*  '*  The  Chians  honoured  Homer,  though  not  a  ciiizen  of  Chios." 

R  R   2 
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Smyrna.  ^  fea*     To  the  eaftward  the  city  is  overlooked  by  another  old  caftle, 
fituated  upon  the  fummit  of  a  very  high  hill.     This  caftle,  which 
was  built  by  one  of  the  Greek  emperours,  was  once  a  palace  of  fome 
ftrength  and  confequence,  fince  from  its  fituation  it  not  only  kept 
the  city  in  awe,  but  was  alfo  almoft  inacceflible  to  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy.     The  Turks,  however,  fmce  it .  has  been  in  their  hands, 
according  to  their  ufual  negligence,  have  fufFered  it  to  fall  to  ruin; 
and  notwithftanding  they  have  fome  cannon  planted  upon  its  walls^ 
maintain  in  it  a  garrifon  of  no  more  than  two  hundred  men.     At 
the  entrance  into  this  caftle,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a  coloflal  head 
of  a  woman  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  the  ftatue  of  the  amazon  Smyrna, 
who  is  imagined  to  have  been  the  foundrefs  of  this  city.     Over  the 
gate  is  a  long  infcription  in  the  Greek  charaders,  that  were  made 
ufe  of  in  the  age  when  the  caftle  was  built,  which  by  reafon  of  their 
height  cannot  be  read  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.     In  the 
centre  of  the  caftle  is  remaining  a  very  fpacious  refervoir  for  water^ 
the  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  .a  great  number  of  irregular 
columns,  and  near  it  is  a  mofque,   believed   in  the  time  of  the 
Chriftians  to  have  been  the  Metropolitan  church,  dedicated  to  Saint 
John.     Defcending  this  hill,  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  you  difcover  an 
ancient  building  of  large  fquare  ftones  very  well  cemented  together, 
vulgarly  called  Homer's  School,  though  there  is  not  to  be  feen  any 
infcription  or  other  mark,  which  can  give  one  the  leaft  notion  to 
what  end  it  was  ercded.     A  little  lower  is  a  fmall  chapel  confecrated 
to  Saint  Polycarp,  whofe  fepulchre  is  to  be  feen  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  it.    This  faint,  who  is  held  in  great  repute  by  thofe  of  the  Gr^ek 
church,  was  the  firft  bifliop  of  Smyrna,  who  wrote  an  explanation 
of  the  book  of  Revelations,  befides  feveral  other  treatifes  in  defence 
of  Chriftianity;  for  which  he  in  the  end  fufFered  martyrdom,  being 

fentenced 
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by  the  advice  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  came  to  Chios  to  feek  his  fortune* 
Hcdior,  one  of  the  defcendants  of  Amphiclus,  having  inherited  the 
fovereignty,  made  war  with  the  Abantians  and  Carians,  who  had 
eftblifhed  themfelves  in  a  part  of  the  ifland,  and  bringing  them  to 
a  general  battle,  cut  in  pieces  one  half  of  their  army,  and  taking  the 
remainder  prifoners  obliged  them  to  evacuate  his  dominions.  Hec- 
tor, not  long  after,  being  prefent  at  the  aflembly  of  the  lonians,  was, 
upon  account  of  hia  valour  and  conduct,  decreed  a  tripos  by  the 
common  confent  of  the  twelve  cities,  among  which  that  of  Chios 
was  numbered.'  The  inhabitants  of  this  illand,  during  the  prof- 
perity  of  Greece,  were  always  reckoned  a  people  of  great  bravery 
and  juftice,  and  extremely  jealous  of  the  prefervation  of  their  liber- 
ties. Hither  Padias,  the  Lydian,  after  having  embezzled  the  trea- 
fureS  of  Croefus,  entrufted  to  his  care  by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  and 
being  expelled  the  cities  of  Cuma  and  Mitylene,  fled  for  proted:ion, 
taking  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Chios. 
This  people,  however,  rightly  judging  it  a  difgrace  to  their  religion, 
to  protect  a  perfon  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  fignal  piece  of 
villany,  took  him  by  force  out  of  the  temple,  and  delivered  him 
up  to  the  Perfians,  who  in  recompence  made  them  a  prefent  of  a 
city  in  Myfia,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Lefbos.  Their  good 
intelligence,  however,  with  Perfia  had  but  a  very  fhort  continuance, 
fince,  a«  they  afterwards  found  that  nation  the  declared  enemy  of 
Greece,  they  always  embraced  the  intereft  of  their  countrymen,  and 
aflifted  them  to  the  utmoft  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  foreign  in- 
vaders. They  were  the  only  auxiliaries  of  the  Milefians  in  the  war 
they  had  to  fupport  againft  the  Lydians,  in  return  for  the  aid  ihey 
had  received  from  them,  in  the  time  of  their  difputes  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Erythrea,  a  confiderable  city  of  Afia  Minor.     When 

the 


^ 
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^'^'    ,  Pcrfians,  till  the  inhabitans,  weary  of  their  tyranny,  joined  them- 
felves  with  the  reft  of  the  Graecians,  who,  under  the  condudl  of 
Leotychides   and   Xanthippus,    the  Lacedaemonian   and   Athenian 
commanders,  gave  their  enemies  a  complete  overthow  by  fea,  near 
the  promontory  of  Mycale,  on  the  fame  day  that  their  countrymen 
gained  the  memorable  vuSory  of  Plataea.     After  thefe  repeated  fuc- 
cefles  the  cities  of  Ionia  and  the  iflands  recovered  their  liberty;  for  the 
farther  fecurity  of  which  thofe  of  Samos,  Chios,  and  Lelbos  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  who  engaged 
themfelves  to  affift  them  to  their  utmoft  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  from 
the  Perfians,  or  any  other  foreign  enemy.     Though  the  Chians  had 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  deliver  themfelves .  in  this  manner  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Perfians,  they  had  not  taken  neceflary  precautions  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  a  domeftic  ufurper,  whom  they  met  with 
in  the  perfon  of  Strates,  who  obliged  this  people,  for  many  years 
to  undergo  the  yoke  of  the  fevereft  tyranny.     To  free  themfelves 
from  this  unexpefted  calamity,  they  had  no  other  remedy  than  that 
of  giving  up  their  ifland  to  the  republic  of  Athens,  under  whofe 
authority  they  remained  till  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which  oppor-- 
tunity  they  laid  hold  of  to  recover  their  liberty,  by  joining  them- 
felves with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies.     Callicrates,  the 
Spartan  admiral,  who  fucceeded  Lyfander  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet,    at  this  conjundure   failed  for  Chios,   where   he  was  very 
favourably  received .  by  the  inhabitants,  and  taking  advantages  of 
the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  befieged  the  fortrefs  of  Delphinium, 
which  he  foon  brought  to  a  furrender,  taking  prifoners  the  whole 
garrifon,  which  was  compofed  of  five  hundred  Athenians.     Hence 
he  bent  his  courfe  towards  Lefbos,  where  he  made  fome  progrefs, 
but  was  foon  after  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in  a  fea  engagement, 
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,  ^^^^*     being  finally  fubdued  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the  people  of  Chio?^ 
and  moft  of  the  other  Grecian  iflands,  were   by  that  -conqueror 
reftored  to  their  former  liberties.     They  remained  quietly  in  this 
fituation  till  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithri- 
dates  king  of  Pontus,  when  the  latter  having  been  worfted  in  a 
naval  engagement,  one  of  the  fhips  of  Chios  meeting  his  fhattered 
fleet  at  fea,  by  accident  ran  foul  of  the  flying  admiral,  and  was  very 
near  finking  him;  which  adlion  fo  incenfed  the  already  irritated 
monarch,  that  he  immediately  difpatched  one  of  his  generals  ta 
Chios,  who,  by  treachery  rendering  himfelf  mailer  of  the  capital 
and^  all   the  fortified  cities,    demanded  of  the  Chian  fenate  the 
children  of  all  their  chief  men,  as  hoftages  for  their  obedience  to 
the  king  of  Pontus.  The  Chians,  not  being  now  in  a  condition  to  dii^ 
obey  his  orders,  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  thefe  valuable  pledges^ 
which  were  immediately  fcnt  away  to  Erythrea,  a  city  fubjeft  to 
Mithridates.     Not  contented  with  this  piece  of  cruelty  he  farther 
commanded  them  to  psiy  him  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time  the  fum  of 
two  thoufand  talents;  to  fatisfy  which  demand  they  were  conflxaiaed 
to  fell  all  their  wives'  jewels,  and  ftrip  the  temples  of  their  gods  of 
their  mofl  precious  ornaments.     Nor  was  their  prompt  obedience  to 
this  injundion  fufficient  to  fatiate  the  barbarity  of  their  enemies; 
fince  the  general,  through  pretence  that  the  flipulated  fum  had  not 
been  exadly  paid^  ordered  the  ^eateft  part  of  the  Chian  men  and 
women  to  be.  fent  in  different  (hips  to  Pontus^  there  to  be  fentenced 
by  Mithridates   himfelf.      The,  citizens  of  Heradea,    who  were 
formerly  allies  of  Chios,  having  received  advice  of  this  their  in- 
human treattnent,  refoLved  to  dieliver  tl^m  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
enemies;   to  which  end .  they  waited  for  the  Pontic  fleet  at  the 
catiance  <xf  tl«  Piropootis,  where  fallipg  upon  them  unexpededly^ 
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they  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  give  them  a  complete  overthrow,  and 
<o  retake  greateft  part  of  the  ChiaA  prifoners,  whom  they  carried  to 
Heraclea  in  triumph;  whence,  after  having  loaded  them  with  pre- 
fents,  and  furniflied  them  with  arms  and  all  other  neceflaries,  they 
conveyed  them  in  fafety  to  Chios.     Here  tliey  had  the  fatisfadion 
of  affifting  them  in  the  recovery  of  their  former  liberties,  of  which 
^hey  were  farther  aflured  a  few  years  afterwards  by  the  didator 
Sylla,  who,  having  finally  defeated  Mithiid^tes,  allowed  their  free- 
dom to  the  people  of  ChioSy  Rhodes,  and :  fe veral  other  iflands,  as 
a  reward  for  their  attachment  to  the  Romans,  and  in  recompence  of 
the  loflcs  they  :had.  fuftained  by  favourmg  their  caufe ;  honouring 
them  farther .wjtht  the  title  of  friends  aijL4.  allies  of  the  Roman 
lempire.     During  tibe  prpfperity  of  Rome,;  Qhios  remained  quietly 
under  the  protection  of  that  potqnt  monarchy;  but  in  the  time  of 
its  decline  becoming  fubjeft  to  the  etnperors  of  Conftantinople, .  it 
was  feized  upon  by  the  Veoetians^  under  the  reigtit  of  Manuel  Comr 
nenus,  who  a6):ed  in  that  mandtir  iniiordertp  ^evengq  themfelves 
upon  that '  f)dnce,  for  having  mj^lefted  the  European  pilgrims  in 
their  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land.     After  the  Venetians  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  this  ifliind^  they  made  over  the  command  of 
it  to  an  European  family^  the  d^fcendants  of  which  were  in  procefs 
of  time  divefted  of  it  by  Andronicus  l^aleologus ;    who  having 
been  afliiled  in  KLs  conquefl:  hy  the  republic  of  Genoa  in  his  wars 
with  the  Venetians  in  the  year  one  thoufand.two  hundred  and 
fixteen,  in  recompence  of  their  fervi^es,  made  a  prefent  of  it  to  the 
Genoefe,  who  iubjeded  it  to  the.  command  of  the  Juftiniani  fapuly^ 
ki  confideration  of  a  fum  of  money,  which  they  depofited  in  the 
treafury  of  the  republic.     In  this :  fituation  it  remained  under  the 
prote^on  of  the  Genoefe,  fome  time,  after  that  the  Turks,  had  takea 

&t  2  Conftaa- 
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Scio.  Conftantinople,  paying  only  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  a  yearly  tribute 
bf  twelve  thoufand  piaftres.  Having,  however,  for  fome  years  been 
Temifs  in  their  payment  of  this  fum,  and  befides  given  refuge  to  the 
fugitive  Chriftian  flaves,  and  protedion  to  the  Maltefe  gallies. 
Selim,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  irritated  at  thefe  their  ill-judged 
proceedings,  difpatched  a  fleet,  under  the  Command  of  Piali  pacha, 
to  bring  them  to  obedience.  This  general,  imiMdiately  after  his 
landing,  fumrrtoncd  all  the'magiftrat^^  bf^  thfe  country,  who,  were 
commiflioried  by  the  Juftitiliani  family;  wHotai  as  foon  as  he  got  into 
his  power,  he  feized  upoft  thdr  wives  and  children,  and  tranfported 
them  altogether  to  Conftantinople*  They-  ^l^eare 'indeed  not  long 
after  reftbred  to  their  native  country,  by  the  inteixrefiidn  of  the  king 
of  France,  but  were  ever  aft^r  treated  as  thei  reft  of  the  fubjeds  of 
the  Turkifli  empire,  among  which  they  were  now  ificluded.  In 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  htitidred  and  nuiety-fivey  the  Florentines 
matde  an  attempt  tb  -reftbre  them'  their  Ift)ertieft,  having  been  fb 
fucce&ful  ad  to  furprife  Ike  ^tfrkifli  -garrifoti,  ^nd  to  render  rthem^ 
fdves  mafters  of  the  caftle  of^^Scio,  which  is  the  only  place  of 
ftrength  in  the  whole  ifland>  Their  gallies,  however,  being  fooa 
after  driven  to  fea  by  a  violent  tempeft,  before  they  had  fufficiebt 
time  td  (bcure  their  conqu^ft,  the^^rfca  taking  advantage  of  dieir 
departure  recovered  the  citadel  byaflsuilt,  and  immediately  maflitriftti 
all  the  l^lorentlne  garrifoh,  which  cohfifted  of  five  hundred  mexu 
This  une)cpe£ted  invafioa  ^rendered  nhe  inhabitants  of  Scio  fiirped:ed 
by  the  Turks,  who,  efteetning  them  as  traitors,  drove  them  all  out 
of  the  citadel,  which  has  beem  )ever  nnce  defended  by  a  numerous 
garrifon  of  Mahometans.  The  iiiand  of  Scio,  which  is  about  eighty 
miles  in  circumference^  may  be  jiaftly  efteemed  the  moft  beautifcd 
and  flouriihing  of  the  whble  Archipelago,   f  hat  part  of  it  \^^ikh  faces 

the 
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the  continent  of  Afia  is  nothing  but  a  continued  garden,  covered 
with  houfes  intermixed  with  orange,  citron,  lemon,  myrtle,  pome- 
granate, and  olive  trees,  which  form  the  moft  pleafmg  irregularity 
imaginable.     The  capital  city,  which  bears  the  fame  name  as  the 
ifland,  is  fituated  upon  the  fea-(hore,  in  the  midil  of  this  delightful 
plain,  and  may  very  well   be  reckoned  one  of  the  faired  cities 
throughout  the  whole  Levant     Its  houfes  are  more  lofty  than  what 
is  ufual  in  this  country,  and  for  the  mofl  part  built  of  ilone  after 
the  European  manner,  and  its  ftreets  clean  and  regular,  though  not 
very  broad.     On  that  fide  of  the  town  which  borders  upon  the  fea, 
ftands  the  caftle,  which,  in  any  ether  country,  would  be  efleemed 
a  place  of  not  the  leail  confequence ;  the  fortifications  being  fuch 
as  were  in  ufe  many  centuries  ago,   notwithftanding  which,  the 
walls  are  well  furniflied  with  artillery,  and  defended  by  a  confider* 
able  number  of  janiflaries.     Before  the  caftle  is  a  fmall  harbour, 
compofed  of  two  artificial  moles,  at  the  extremities  of  which  are 
eredled  two  light-houfes  to  guide  the  veffels    which  enter  in  the 
night.     The  number  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the  whole  ifland, 
is  computed  at  one  hundred  thoufand ;  five  thoufand  of  which  are 
Turks,    and  the  reft   all  Greeks,    who  inhabit  many  towns  and 
villages,  fituated  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland.     It  was  with  great 
juftice,  that  the  ancient  poets  gave  to  Chios  the  epithet  of  the  fruit- 
ful, fince  it,  to  this  day,  not  only  produces  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  but  alfo  many  valuable  commodities,   by  the  exportation  of 
which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  very  confiderable  and  advantageous 
trade.     The  chief  produds  of  the  ifland  confift  in  filk,  oil,  corn, 
maftic,  and  fruits  of  all  forts,  with  which  it  in  a  manner  furniflies 
the  whole  city  of  Conftantiuople,  beG^e* ,  what  is  taken  off  in  the 
European  veffels*    The  maftic,  of  Whldlf*the  people  of  Scio  gather 

every 
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Scio.  every  year  an  incredible  quantity,  is  a  very  rich  gum,  made  ufe  of  ia 
medicines,  which  diftils  from  a  fhrub  cisiUed,  in  Latin,  Lentifcu$. 
•The  feafon  for  gathering  the  maftic  is  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft,  at  which  time  the  proprietors  of  the  lentilk  trees  make 
an  incifion  in  the  bark,  whence  the  gum  trickles  drop  by  drop. 
Nor  are  the  people  allowed  to  make  the  incifion. but  in  prefence  of 
the  magiilrates  of  the  ifland,  who  take  an  exad:  account  of  the 
quantity  coUeded,  out  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  fend, a  certain 
portion  to  Conftantinople,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Grand  Signor's  feraglio. 
Nor  ought  I,  now  I  am  mentioning  the  moft  valuable  produds  of 
this  ifland,  to  forget  the  wine,  for  which,  as  well  as  at  prefent,  it 
was  famous  in  the  times  of  the  remoteft  antiquity.  Virgil  does  nQt 
fcruple  to  equal  it  to  the  liquor  of  the  gods. 

^«  Vina  novum  fundam  Calathis  arvifia  ncftar*/*    Vino.  JEcl.  v.  1. 7 1. 

It  had  one  very  good  quality  that  brought  it.  in  great  efteem 

•  among  the  Romans,  which  was  its  little  ftrength;  upon  which  ac* 

count  they  mixed  it  with  their  Falemian  and  other  flrong  wines, 

in  order  to  render  them  more  palatable^  and  lefs  prejudicial  to 

the  ftomach. 

'^  At  fermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque, 
'^  Suavior,  ut  Chic  noto  fi  commixta  Falcrni  eftf/* 

HoR.  Sat.  L.  i.  S.  10.  i.  aj. 

Thig 
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•  "  And  Chios*  richtft  ncaar  (hall  be  thine/*  Wartok. 

t  ^*  But  languages  each  i^thef  may  refine, 
^*  As  Cbian  foftei^iitM  Fakjnian  wine.**  FRANCig. 
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This  excellent  liquor  is  produced   in  the  weftern  part  of  the^    fflZl 
iflandj  which,  though  it  be  mountainous,  is  covered  with  many 
fine  villages,  and  cultivated  to  the  bed  advantage.     On  the  other 
fjde,  which  fronts  the  gulph  of  Smyrna,  is  a  very  fine  harbour^ 
corruptly  called   Port   Fin,    from  Delphinium,    a  fortrefs,   which 
anciently  flood  at  the  extremity  of  it.     The  inhabitants  of  Scio,  as 
they  are  in  much  better  citcumftances  than  any  other  p'eople  in 
thefe  parts,  live  in  a  very  handfome  manner,  being  more  civilized 
and  affable  to  ftrangers  than  in  any  other  ifle  of  the  Archipelago. 
The   whole  country    round  the   town  of  Scio    is   covered   with 
pleafure-houfes  and  delightful  gardens,  where  they  pafs  their  days 
in  continual  feaftings  and  recreations.     There  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  which  exceeds  the  women  of  this  place  in  gallantry,  who  are  ' 
naturally  difpofed  to  mirth  and  gaiety,  and  delight  in  converfing 
with  men,  though  for  the  moft  part  according  to  the  rules,  of  the 
ftrifteft  modefty.     In  their  drefs  they  are  extremely  nice,  and  many 
of  them  very  expenfive.     Their  petticoats,  which  reach  no  lower 
than  the  calves  of  their  legs,  are  full  of  plaits,  and  generally  made 
of  red  damaik.     About  their  fhoulders  they  wear  a  £hort  quilted 
jacket  of  white  fatin,  and  on  their  heads  a  very  high  muilin  coif» 
made  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  janiflary's  turban,  which  has  the 
beft  tffe€t  imaginable.     In  their  ears  they  carry  very  large  golden 
earrings ;  and  thofe  who  can  go  to  the  expence,  wear  necklaces  of 
diamonds  and  other  precious  (tones.     Their  breads  are  covered  with 
nothing  but  a  thin  white  gauze,  which  is  wholly  tranfparent ;  and 
dieir  legs  and  feet,  which  for  the  moft  part  are  nicely  fhaped,  with 
white  ftockings,  and  flippers  after  the  European  manner.      They 
night  have  a  very  good  title  to  the  prize  of  beauty,  did  they  not 

them- 
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Scio.  th^mfelves  fpoil  their  features  and  complexions  with  an  exceffive 
quantity  of  paint  both  white  and  red,  which,  though  they  lay  on 
with  very  great  art  and  fkill,  renders  them  far  inferior  to  what 
Nature  originally  defigned.  They  have  alfo  another  great  dif- 
advantage,  which  is  almofl  univcrfal  among  them;  I  mean  bad 
teeth,  which  defedl  is  attributed'  to  the  great  quantity  of  mafiic, 
which  they  have  continually  in  their  mouths,  being  bred  up  with 
the  notion  of  its  being  good  for  the  breath.  All  their  difcourfes  are 
upon  amorous  fubjeds,  notwithftanding  which  they  are  fuch  true 
coquettes,  that,  though  they  readily  give  a  man  many  confiderable 
liberties,  yet  they  will  feldom  allow  him  the  lafl  favour,  unless  after 
a  very  long  and  obfequious  attendance. 

After  we  had  fufficiently  entertained  ourfelves  in  fimply  admiring 
tjhe  beauties  of  Scio,  we  purfued  our  voyage,  leaving  a  country 
where  we  met  with  objeds  only  to  amufe  our  fight.  Having  failed 
^>out  thirty  miles  with  a  very  pro^erous  wind^  we  found  om-ielYes 
becalmed  between  the  iiland  of  Samos  and  Nicaria,  diftant  from 
NIC  ARIA.  «ach  other  no  more  than  two  leagues.  Nicaria,  originally  called 
Icthiufa,  from  the  prodigious  number  of  fifh  in  the  neighbouring 
ieas,  received  its  name  from  Icarus,  fon  of  Dasdalus,  who^  being 
xhowned  near  this  coaft,  was  buried  in  the  ifland.  The  ftory  t^ 
well  known,  and  very  common  in  the  Latin  poets;  I  fhall,  how- 
ever, only  take  notice  of  a  paflage  in  Virgil  relating  thereto,  becaufe 
there  is  a  difficulty  arifing  from  it,  which  I  know  not  how  to 
reconcile  with  probability, 

<^  Daedalus^  uc  fama  eft,  fugiens  Minoia  regna, 
«<  Pi2q)edbus  pcnnis  auiiis  ft  credere  ccelo^ 

^  Inluetum 
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"  Infuetum  per  iter  gclidas  cnavit  ad  Arftos,  Nicaria. 

**  Chalcidicamque  Icvis  tandem  fupcraftitit  Arccm*.**  ^-^''    - 

ViRG.  ^n.  L.  vL  I.  14. 

What  I  cannot  rightly  conceive  is,  that  if  Daedalus  ftcCTed  his 
courfe  either  for  Cumse  or  Sicily,  he  could  have  no  occafion  to  go 
near  the  ifland  of  Icaria,  which  is  direftiy  out  of  his  road.  Virgil 
feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this  error  in  hiftory,  whtn  he  is 

defirous  of  palliating  it  by  faying,  that  he  (leered  towards  the  north, 
which  is  the  dire£l  courfe  to  Icaria  from  the  eafternmoft  point  of 
Crete  J  but  he,  by  this,  engages  himfelf  in  the  very  fame  difficulty^ 
fmce  it  is  impoflible,  that  by  fleering  north,  from  any  part  of  Crete, 
he  could  ever  arrive  either  at  Cumae  or  3icily,  which  is  fituated  almoft 
weft  of  Crete. 

But  to  leave  thefe  poetical  fidions :  In  Icaria  were  anciently  two  lcii&iA< 
cities,  the  capital  of  which,  that  bore  the  fame  name  as  the  iilaad, 
flood  upon  the  promontory  of  Draconum,  which  ftretches  itfelf  out 
towards  Samos,  and  the  other,  which  was  called  (Enoe,  on  the 
oppofite  part  of  the  ifland.  Nicaria  is  at  prefent,  for  barrennefs  and 
poverty,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  places  throughout  the  whole 
Archipelago;  its  foil  is  utterly  rocky  and  mountainous;  and  its 
inhabitants,  which  are  but  few  in  number,  wholly  ignorant  of  trade, 

or 
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♦  "  A  ftruaurc  raifed  by  Dadalus,  (*tis  faid,) 
**  When  from  the  Cretan  king's  revenge  he  fled. 
^*  On  wings  to  northern  climes  hcdarM  to  (bar, 
'^  Through  airy  ways  unknown  to  man  before ; 
^  Full  many  a  length  of  iky  and  ocean  paft, 
^  On  Cuma*s  lacrcd  towers  he  ftoop'd  at  laft***       -  Pjtt, 
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icARiA.  or  any  other  method  to  raife  themfelves  out  of  their  extreme  want 
and  mifery.  Notwithftanding  this  their  abjedl  condition,  they  are 
endowed  with  a  greater  fhare  of  pride  than  any  people  throughout 
the  whole  Levant ;  fince  efteeming  themfelves  defcendants  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Porphyrogeniti,  upon  account  of  their  nobility 
they  refufe  all  intermarriages  and  alliances  with  thofe  of  the  adjacent 
iflands,  deeming  them  a  people  far  beneath  them  in  point  of  rank 
and  quality.  Throughout  the  whole  ifland  there  are  about  five 
villages,  none  of  which  contain  above  one  hundred  houfes;  the 
inhabitants  whereof,  notwithftanding  their  royal  blood,  have  very 
great  diflSculty  to  fupport  themfelves  out  of  the  produds  of  their 
country. 

Sa^os.  Samos,  which  is  but  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Afla,  is 
far  fuperior  both  in  extent  and  fertility  to  Nicaria,  having  Beea 
always  juftly  efteemeJ  one  the  moft  confiderable  iflands  in  the 
JEgean  fea.  Under  the  times  of  very  remote  antiquity,  it  was 
known  by  very  different  names,  till  in  the  end  it  acquired  that  of 
Samos,  from  Samia  daughter  of  the  river  god  Marauder,  who  being 
married  to  Ancaeus,  fovereign  of  the  ifland,  that  prince,  out  of 
compliment  to  his  divine  fpoufe,  ordered  his  dominions  to  be  ever 
after  called  by  her  name.  Ancseus,  however,  foon  after  abandon* 
ing  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  accompany  the  Argonauts  in  their 
expedition  to  Cokhos,  the  lonians  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence 
ieized  upoa  his  defencelefs  country,  and  before  his  return  firn^y 
eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  poffeffion  of  it,  under  the  government 
of  Procles  of  Epidaurus,.  their  chief.  Upon  his  demife  the  com*- 
mand  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  fon  Leogorus,  who,  during  his 
reign,  was  continually  molefted  by  his  neighbours  the  Ephefians^ 
and  they  finally,  under  pretence  of  his  having  lent  affiftance  to  their 

enemies 
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enemies  the  Carians/  feized  upon  the  ifland  of  Samos^  whence  Samos, 
they  baniflied  the  king  Leogorus  with  all  the  ancient  inhabitants,  peo- 
pling it  anew  with  a  colony  brought  over  from  Ephefus,  Part  of  theic 
people,  in  this  manner  expelled  their  native  country,  went  to  the 
ifland  of  Dardania,  upon  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  whence  they  gave 
it  the  name  of  Samothrace ;  while  the  remainder  following  their 
king  Leogorus,  penetrated  into  the  continent,  where,  having  built 
a  city,  they^  eleven  years  afterwards,  returned  to  Samos,  whence 
they,  in  their  turn,  drove  out  the  Ephefians,  and  re-eftabliflied 
themfelves  in  iheir  original  habitations.  After  Leogorus  the  govern* 
ment  of  Samos  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  long  fucceilion  of  tyrants^ 
the  moft  celebrated  of  whom  was  Polycrates,  who  fo  far  improved 
the  naval  flrength  of  the  Samians  as  to  be  inferior  to  none  but  that 
of  Crete.  Polycrates,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  fubdued 
this  ifland,  and  dividing  it  into  three  equal  parts,  gave  one  to  his 
brother  Pantagnotus,  the  fecond  to  his  brother  Sylofon,  and  referved 
the  third  to  himfelf  j  being,  however,  foon  tired  of  having  his 
authority  limited  by  this  partition,  he  ordered  the  firft  of  his 
brothers  to  be  aflaffinated,  banifhed  the  fecond,  and  united  both 
their  dominions  to  his  own.  The  reputation  of  Polycrates  foon 
fpread  itfelf  over  all  Greece,  on  account  of  his  naval  forces,  and  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  which  attended  him  in  all  his  enter- 
prizes.  He  with  great  eafe  conquered  the  Lefbians  in  a  fea  engage- 
ment, wlio  had  equipped  t-heir  whole  fleet  to  fuccour  the  Milefians, 
at  that  time  befieged  in  their  capital  by  thofc  of  Samos,  and  having 
taken  the  beft  part  of  their  fhips,  he  brought  all  the  prifoners  to 
Samos,  where  he  employed  them  in  hewing  out  of  the  folid  rock  an 
entrenchment  round  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland.  Afterwarxis  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Amafis  king  of  iEgypti  who  imagining 

T  T  a  that 
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Samos.  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  long  to  continue  in  fuch  a  feries  of 
profperity,  wrote  him  a  letter,  advifing  him  to  interrupt  his  own 
good  fortune,  by  voluntarily  depriving  himfelf  of  whatever  he  moft 
valued.  Polycrates,  being  fenfible  of  the  fmcerity  of  his  friend's 
counfel,  deliberated  for  fome  time  in  what  manner  he  fhould  follow 
it,  till  at  laft  he  determined  to  throw  into  the  fea  a  ring  of  an 
ineftimable  value,  which  he  always  wore  upon  his  finger.  He 
thought  by  this  aftion  to  have  fufficiently  averted  the  defigns  of  any 
malicious  deity,  who,  envious  of  his  good  fortune,  fhould  put  a  flop 
to  the  continuance  of  it ;  but  what  was  his  furprize,  when  a  few 
days  afterwards  bis  cook  returned  him  his  ring,  which  had  been 
taken  out  of  •the  belly  of  a  large  fifti,  which  upon  account  of  its 
Hze  and  quality  had  been  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  king's  table* 
This  furprifmg  accident  having  come  to  the  ears  of  Amafis,  that 
prince  confirmed  more  than  ever  in  his  opinion,  that  fome  inevita* 
ble  difafler  awaited  Polycrates^  immediately  renounced  his  alliance^ 
fearing  to  be  thereby  involved  in  his  misfortunes.  The  Samian, 
exafperated  at  thefe  proceedings  of  Amafis,  and  at  the  fame  time 
defirous  of  putting  in  execution  a  defign,  which  he  had  for  a  long 
time  kept  private,  having  been  informed  that  Cambyfes,  king  of 
Perfia,  had  undertaken  an  expedition  againfl  the  Egyptians,  feat 
fecret  difpatches  to  that  monarch  to  let  him  know,  that  if  he  would^ 
in  a  public  manner,  demand  his  alliance,  he  would  readily  aiBfl 
him  with  his  fleet,  and  furnifh  him  with  a  number  of  land  forces 
for  his  intended  conquefl  of  -£gypt.  Cambyfes,  judging  thefe 
propofals  too  advantageous  to  be  flighted,  immediately  fent  ambafr 
fadors  to  Samos  to  treat  of  the  alliance.  Polycrates,  according  to 
his  promife,  inflantly  fitted  out  forty  fhips,  on  which  he  embarked 
feveral  fufpe£ted  perfons,  giving  fecret  orders  to  the  commanders 

of 
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of  the  (hips  never  to  let  them  return  to  their  country.  Thefe  per-  ^  Samob. 
fons,  however,  when  they  were  at  fea,  being  informed  by  fome 
accident  of  the  fnare  which  was  laid  for  them,  found  means  to 
bring  the  commanders  all  over  to  their  party,  after  which,  inftead  oif 
profecuting  their  intended  voyage,  they  agreed  to  return  to  Samos 
to  difpoflefs  the  tyrant  of  his  ill-gotten  dominions.  Polycrates  being 
informed  of  this  revolt,  before  they  had  time  to  put  their  defigns  in 
execution,  fitted  put,  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  the  remainder 
of  his  fleet,  with  defign  to  oppofe  their  return,  and  force  them  to 
their  former  obedience.  The  engagement  between  the  two  fleets 
turned  out  wholly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  tyrant,  prefuming  upon 
which  fuccefs,  the  other  party  made  a  defcent  upon  the  iflandj 
whence  being  repelled  with  confiderable  lofs,  they  were  once  more 
obliged  to  betake  themfelves  to  their  Ihips,  and  fly  for  refuge  to 
Lacedsemon.  The  Spartans  readily  engaged  to  afldfl:  them  in  the 
recovery  of  their  native  country,  being  mindful  of  the  aid  the 
Samians  had  formerly  lent  them  in  their  wars  with  the  Meflenians. 
To  this  end  they  equipped  a  confiderable  fleet,  and  making  a  defcent 
upon  the  ifland,  laid  fiege  to  the  metropolis,  but  finding  all  their 
attacks  friiitlefs  they  re-imbarked,  and  returned  to  Lacedaemon.  The 
Samian  exiles  feeing  their  aflfairs  defperate  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Spartans,  fled  to  the  ifland  of  Siphnos,  where,  having  demanded  a 
contribution  of  ten  talents  from  the  inhabitants,  and  being  refufed 
they  immediately  feized  upon  the  produfts  of  their  lands.  The 
Siphnians  refenting  this  outrage,  endeavoured  to  affert  their  rights 
by  the  fword,  but  being  defeated  in  a  general  engagement,  and 
many  of  their  chiefs  taken  prifoners,  they  were  obliged  to  ranfom 
them  at  the  price  of  an  hundred  talents.  The  Samians,  enriched  by  ^ 
this  unexpefted  turn  of  fortune,  bent  their  courfe  a  fecond  time 

towards- 
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Samos.  towards  the  Peloponnefusj  where  they  were  ofiered  the  ifland  of 
Thyrea  by  their  ancient  friends  the  Lacedaemonians.  Not  con- 
tented, however,  with  that  place  of  fettlement  rhey  failed  to  Crete, 
where  they  were  very  hofpitably  entertained,  and  allowed  a  large 
portion  of  land ;  upon  which  they  built  tlie  famous  city  of  Cydon. 
They  lived  in  this  their  new  habitation  for  five  years  with  the 
iitmoft  peace  and  tranquillity,  till  being  conquered  in  a  fea  fight  with 
the  people  of  ^gina,  their  city  was  taken,  the  prows  of  their  fhips 
broken  off,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  -Sgina,  and 
themfelves  made  captives,  and  carried  away  into  flavery.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  thofe  unhappy  men,  who  engaged  themfelves  in  a 
long  feries  of  misfortunes  through  a  defire  of  revenging  their  own 
private  injuries,  and  aflferting  the  liberty  of  an  enflaved  country. 
Nor  had  the  tyrant  himfelf  a  better  fate;  fince  about  the  fame  period 
as  the  taking  of  Cydon  by  the  ^ginetae,  Oraetes  the  Perfian  general^ 
having  by  treachery  gotten  poffeffion  of  the  perfon  of  Polycrates, 
ordered  him  to  be  executed  upon  a  gibbet.  After  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  Mseandrios,  who  had  been  conftituted  viceroy  during  his 
abfence,  fummoned  a  general  affembly  of  the  people  of  Samos,  to 
whom  he  offered  the  difpofal  of  the  government,  in  whatever  manner 
they  fhould  think  .proper,  provided  they  would  confign  him  as  a 
reward  for  his  virtue  the  fum  of  fix  talents,  with  the  ofBce  of  chief 
prieft  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Liberator,  which  he  himfelf  had 
founded.  He  had  no  fooner  finiflied  his  propofal,  than  one  of  the 
chief  of  affembly  lifmg  up  told  him,  that  inftead  of  a  reward  he  had 
better  think  of  giving  an  account  of  the  revenues  which  had  paffed 
through  his  hands,  which  they  had  great  reafon  to  imagine  had 
been  embezzled  to  his  own  private  ufes.  Frighted  at  this  un- 
^^pedted  reply  he  diffolved  the  affembly,  and  betaking  himfelf  to 

the 
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Samos.  upon  this  made  a  vigorous  fally,  and  attacking  the  Perfiah  army, 
when  they  had  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  danger,  cut  in  pieces  all 
fuch  as  were  not  fortunate  enough,  by  an  hafty  flight,  to  efcape  this 
unforefeen  maflacre.  Otanes,  juftly  irritated  at  this  unexampled 
perfidy,  ordered  all  the  Samians  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
foldiers  to  be  put  to  the  fword,  feized  upon  the  capital,  and  laid 
clofe  fiege  to  the  citadel.  Maeandrios,  feeing  the  defperate  ftate  of 
his  affairs,  and  dreading  the  refentment  of  the  enraged  Perfian, 
embarked  in  the  night  on  board  a  fmall  vefTel  with  his  moft  valuable 
effeds,  and  fet  fail  for  Lacedasmon.  Otanes  foon  after  rendered 
himfelf  mafler  of  the  citadel,  and  put  the  whole  garrifon,  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  to  the  fword.  Having  wholly  fubdued 
the  ifland,  according  to  his  mailer's  orders,  he  delivered  it  up  to 
Sylofon,  who  entered  upon  a  kingdom  almofl  deflitute  of  inha- 
bitants. In  a  (hort  time,  however,  by  the  affiflance  of  the  Perfians, 
he  re-peopled  it ;  but  exercifing  over  his  fubjeds  a  tyranny  more 
intolerable  than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  he  reduced  his  dominions 
almoft  to  the  fame  miferable  condition,  in  which  he  found  them. 
After  his  death  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  -^aces,  who  was  ex- 
pelled his  country  by  Ariflagoras,  when  he  perfuaded  all  the  Ionian 
cities  to  fhake  off  the  Perfian  yoke.  Ionia,  by  this  infurre^on 
became  the  objed  of  Darius's  indignation,  who  immediately  fent 
againfl  them  a  very  poweful  fleet  compofed  of  Phaenicians,  Cyprians, 
Cilicians,  and  -Egyptians,  who  foon  reduced  the  rebels  to  fubjedion. 
The  lonians  indeed  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  which  they  attempted  to 
make  head  againft  the  enemy,  but  being  deferted  in  the  beginning 
of  the  engagement  by  the  Samians  and  Lefbians,  they  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  a  fecond  time  to  the  Perfian  authority.  The  conquerors, 
after  their  vidory,  conducted  ^aces  to  Samos,  where  they  replacol 

him 
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Samos.    diffatisfied  at  this  alteration,  fo  vtry  dlfadvantageous  to  their  private 

interefts,  fent  fecret  difpatches  to  Sardes,  begging  the  aflSftance  of 

the   Perfian   general,    who   commanded   in   that  city,    under  the 

fovereignty  of  king  Artaxerxes.     Having  fettled  the  terras,  of  their 

alliance,   they  returned  to  Samos  with  a  reinforcement  of  ieven 

hundred  men,   and,  difembarking  in  the  night  time,  furprifed  the 

capital,  feized  the  Athenian  garrifon  left  there  by  Pericles,  and  fent 

them   away  prifoners  to  Sardes.      This   unexpedled   news  being 

Jirrived  at  Athens,  Pericles  was  a  fecond   time  ordered  to  reduce 

them  to  obedience,  which  commiflion  he  fo  well  executed,  though 

not  without  fome  lofs  on  his  fide,  that  after  a  fuccefsful  fiege  of  the 

capital,  he  reduced  the  iflanders  to  a  capitulation,  by  which  they 

were  obliged  to  demoliih  their  fortifications,  and  confign  over  to 

Pericles  all  their  (hips,  which  were  immediately  fent  away  to  Athens ; 

betides  which  they  were  to  acknowledge  themfelves  tributary  to 

that  republic,  and  defray  all  the  expences  of  the  war.     Thirty  years 

afler,  when  the  people  had  in  fome  meafure  recovered  their  former 

prolperity,  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  came  to  Samos,  where  they 

concluded  a  firm  alliance  with  the  inhabitants,  reftoring  them  all 

their  ancient  privileges,  and  permitting  them  to  rebuild  their  fhips^ 

and  augment  their  forces  both  by  fea  and  land.     This  courteous 

treatment  attached  the  Samians  fo  inviolably  to  the  Athenian  in- 

tereft,  that  when  all  the  Grae^cian  iffands  abandoned  that  unfortunate 

republic,  after  the  complete  overthrow  given  them  by  Lyfander, 

this  people  alone  continued  faithful  to  their  allies  in  adverfity,  till 

they  were  reduced  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Not  long  after  the  Perfians  made  themfelves  matters  of  this  ifland, 

and  in  their  turn  were  difpoflTefled  of  their  ufurped  dominions  by 

Timothcus,  fon  of  Conon.     Perdiccas,,  in  the  time  of  the  profperity 

of 
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of  the  Macedonion  arms,  reftored  the  Samians  to  their  liberties,^  Samos. 
but  they  were  again  fubjeded  to  their  old  mafters  the  Athenians  by 
Polyfperchon.     In  procefs  of  time  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  be- 
came pofTefled  of  this  ifland,  by  means  of  his  lieutenant  general 
Archelaus.     But  the  time  when  Samos  enjoyed  the  greateft  prof- 
perity  was  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus  Csefar,  who,  having  a  par- 
ticular regard  for  this  country,  placed  it  more  immediately  under  his 
proteftion.     Here  he  firft  received  the  title  of  conful,  and  returned 
three  years  after  to  pafs  the  winter,  having  entirely  regulated  all  the 
affairs  of  Greece.     Here  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambaffadors  of 
many  different  nations,  particularly  to  thofe  fent  to  him  firom  India^ 
with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance.     In  return  for  thU 
hofpitality  of  the  iflanders  that   emperor  reftored  to  them  their 
liberties,  and  as  a  farther  reward  adorned  their  cities  vrith  many 
noble  buildings.     During  the  Pagan  religion,  Samos  was  under  the 
particular  protection  of  the  goddefs  Juno,  as  we  learn  from  Virgil. 

<<  ——Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus  unam 
"  Pofthabita  coluiflc  Samo*."  Virc.  JEn.  L.  i.  I.  15, 

We  alfo  find  her,  in  Statins,  mentioning  it  among  the  number  of 
her  moft  favourite  cities: 

"  Quin  age,  fi  tanta  eft  Thalami  difcordia  fandi, 
"  Et  Samon,  ct  vctcrcs  armis  exfcinde  Myccnas, 
"  Vcrtc  folo  Spartenf."  Stat,  Thcb.  L.  u  I.  260. 

Samos 


■M^ 


•  "  Which  Juno  far  above  all  realms,  above 
**  Her  own  dear  Samos,  honoured  with  her  love,"         Whartoh. 

t  "  Yet  fince  thou  wilt  thy  fifter-quecn  controul, 
^^  Since  ftill  the  luft  of  difcord  fires  my  foul> 
*^  Go,  raife  my  Samos,  let  Mycene  fall, 

**  And  level  with  the  duft  the  Spvtan  wall,"  Pops. 

U  U    2 
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SAif  OS.        Samos  has  given  birth  to  many  confiderable  perfons,  as  the  chief 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  great  philofopher  Pythagoras,  the 

« 

fybil  Phyto,  the  poet  Chaerilus,  and  the  mathematician  Coaon,  men- 
^oned,  as  is  fuppofed  by  fome  commentators^  by  Virgil, 

"  In  medio  duo  figna,  Conon:  &  quis  fuit  alter  ? 

•*  Defcripric  radio  cotum  qui  gcntibus  orbcm*i"        Ec.  iii.  v.  401, 

>R^ho  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Archimedes,  and  by  fome  thought 
to  have  been  his  maften 

The  ifland  of  Samos  is  about  eighty  miles  in  circumference,  for 
the  moft  part  mountainous^  though  it  has  fome  fine  plains  and 
Tallies  of  great  fertility,  and  no  lefs  variety  in  their  produdions. 
Its  chief  commodities  confift  in  fruits  of  all  forts,  oil,  honey,  wax, 
pitch,  wine,  and  com,  which  it  furnifhes  in  far  greater  quantity 
than  what  is  neceffary  for  the  fuftenance  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
peopled  wholly  by  Greeks,  and  retains  its  ancient  name  to  this  day 
without  the  lead  alteration. 

Having  pafled  the  ftreigths  between  Samos  and  Nlcaria,  we  dit. 
SATMot.  covered  on  our  right  hand  the  ifland  of  Patmos,  famous  only  for 
having  been  the  place  in  which  St.  John,  when  baniflied  by  Domi- 
tian,  wrote  the  myfterious  book  of  the  Revelations.  The  face  of  thig^ 
ifland  is  barren  and  mountainous,  and  its  produfts  very  inconlider- 
able,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  fupport  themfelves  by  their  induftry,  being 

allowed 


mm^ 


**  Two  comely  forms  you  in  the  middle  fee  ;. 
"  Conon  the  one:  the  other— who  was  he  ? 
*'  Who  with  his  rod  throughout  defcrib'd  the  fphere, 
^  Which  marks  to  (hephcrds  the  revolving  year.'* 
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Stanchio.  ferent  fituation,  which  became  the  metropolis,  and  was  named,  after 
the  ifland,  Cos.     In  the  fuburbs  of  this  city  flood  the  temple  of 
jSfculapius,  which,  next  to  that  of  Epidaurus,  was  held  in  greater 
veneration  than  any  one  dedicated  to  that  divinity,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Greece.     In  it  was  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Antigonus, 
drawn  by  Apelles;  and  another  of  Venus  Anadyomene,   by  the 
fame  hand,   which  latter  was  by  Auguftus  Gxfar  tranfported  to 
Rome,  and  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  his  adoptive  fadien     The 
divine  Hippocrates,  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  phyfidans  which 
the  world  ever  produced,  was  a  native  of  Cos.     He  began  his  (hidies 
by  confidering  throughly  all  the  votive  tablets  that  were  hung  up  ia 
the  temple  of  -Sfculapius,  making  exad  obfervations  of  every  parti* 
cular  cure,  with  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to  each  difeafe.     Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Perfia,  finding  his  people  afflided  with  a  contagious  dis- 
temper, which  daily  fwept  away  an  incredible  number  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  and  hearing  of  the  great  reputation  of  Hippocrates,  fent  a 
meflenger  to  him,  with  very  confiderable  rewards,  to  perfuade  him 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  his  diflrefTed  kingdom.     The  temptations^ 
however,  of  riches  and  honours  had  little  effedt  upon  the  mind  of 
Hippocrates,  who,  influenced  by  that  hatred,  which  all  the  Greeks 
were  bred  up  in  againfl  the  Perfians,  whom  ihey  confidered  as  bar- 
barians and  their  inveterate  enemies,  anfwered  that  monarch,  that 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  confecrate  the  fruits  of  his  fludies  to 
the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  refufe  his  affiflance  to  their 
declared  enemies.     Artaxerxes,  irritated  at  this  haughty  anfwer,  fent 
word  to  the  Coans,  that  he  expeded  they  would  deliver  up  Hippo- 
crates into  his  hands,  that  he  might  inflidl  upon  him  the  punifhmenr 
due  to  his  arrogance.     The  people  of  Cos,  however,  who  from  this 
fleady  behaviour  held  him  in  greater  efleem  than  ever,  made  anfwer 

to 
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Stanchio,  expence,  allowing  them  many  confiderable  privileges,  in  order  to 
induce  a  (ufBcient  number  of  people  to  inhabit  them.  The  Coans 
were  anciently  a  people  much  given  to  trade,  having  feveral  manu- 
fadiures,  which  they  exported  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  world.  When 
the  Romans,  from  a  continual  feries  of  profperity,  had  forgotten 
their  former  virtues,  and  embraced  all  the  luxurious  ways  of  life, 
which  prevailed  among  the  nations  they  had  conquered,  their 
women,  inftead  of  the  modeft  decent  drefles  which  they  ufed  to 
wear  in  the  time  of  their  fimplicity,  clothed  themfelves  with  a.  thin 
garment  worked  in  the  ifland  of  Cos,  which  was  fo  tranfparent,  that 
their  limbs  could  be  very  eafily  feen  through  it. 

*'  Ilia  gcrat  vcftes  tcnucs,  quas  fcemina  Coa 

"  Tcxuit,  auratas  difpofuitque  vias*."       Tibull.  L.  ii.  Ell.  v.  il.  35. 

"  Quid  juvat  ornate  procedcrc,  vita,  capillo? 
"  Et  tcnucS  Coa  vcfte  moverc  finusf  ?'*        Proper.  L.  i.  El.  ii.  1. 1. 

Stanchio  is  of  equal  circumference  with  the  ifland  of  Scio,  which 
it  rivals,  if  not  furpaflcs,  in  beauty  and  fertility.  The  weftern  fide 
of  it,  on  which  is  fituated  the  capital  city,  is  one  continued  plain^ 
covered  with  an  incredible  number  of  vineyards,  and  corn  fields 
planted  with  fruit  trees  of  all  forts,  that  it  forms  the  mod  charming 
profpe£t,  which  can  poflibly  be  imagined,  "in  the  middle  of  this 
plain  are  two  hills,  out  of  one  of  which  rifes  a  delightful  ipring, 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  Fountain  Lycaftus. 
The  inhabitants  pf  the  ifland  are  computed  at  the  number  of  fifty 

thoufand. 


•  *'  Thin  robes  from  looms  of  Cos  my  lovely  fair, 
**  Inwrought  with  plaits  of  waving  gold,  (hall  wear." 

f  "  Why  to  walk  forth,  fweetlife,  thy  irefles  braid? 
**  Why  in  the  Coan  garb's  thin  folds  array'd  ?"  Anon. 
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thoufand,  three  thoufand  of  which  are  Turks,  and  the  remainder  ^'^'^'^ch  10. 
Greeks.  The  capital  city,  which  alfo  bears  the  name  of  Stanchio, 
is  fituated  upon  the  fea  (hore.  On  the  moft  fouthern  part  is  a 
caftle  of  fome  ftrength,  guarded  by  a  numerous  garrifon  of  jaoif- 
faries,  who  fuffer  no  Chriftian  to  enter  within  its  walls.  In  the 
city  are  to  be  feen  feveral  remains  of  antiquity,  as  porphyry  pillars, 
fragments  of  marble,  an  incredible  number  of  altars,  and  fomc 
infcriptions,  th^  moft ,  curious  of  w;hich  is  one  inferted  in  th?  gate, 
that  looks  towards  the  fea.  It  is  more  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
being  written  in  the  Dorick  dialed,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
the  vulgar  language  of  this  ifland. 

A  BOYAA  KAI  O  AAMOE 
THS  AAMn*  ♦  TA  THE 
KfilfiN  r  *  *  AE  *  *  ETEI 
MASEN  KATA  TA  nO 
AEITETGENTA  TnO 
APXONTOS  MAPKOT 
ATP  APISTIXINOS  KOS 

mot'  TIOT 

g  XAAAOTSTION 
ZEMnPXlNION  OTI 
KTOPA  TON  KPATI 
ZTON  EIIAPXON  BEI 
KOTAXIN  HPEMONA  KAI 
ApTKHNAPION  ZAPAO 
NIAS  TH2  Eni  HASAN 
SAAASEAN  HTHZAME 
NON  EIPHNHS  META  EHOT 
ilAE  2IAHP0¥  AO¥KHNA 
PION  TOT  SEBAETO? 
nONTO¥  KAI  BEIG^NIAE 

XX  Among 
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St  A  wen  la.  ^  Among  the  curiofities  of  this  city  is  a  Sycamore  tree,,  which  is 

without  doubt  the  largeft  in  the  known  world.      It  extends  its 

branches,  which  are  fupported  by  many  ancient  pillars  of  porphyry, 

verd  antique,  and  other  precious  marbles,  in  the  exadt  form  of  a 

circle,  from  the  outward  verge  of  which  to  the  trunk  I  meafured 

forty  •five  large  paces.     Beneath  the  fhade  of  this  fycamore  is  a  very 

beautiful  fountain,   round  whrch  the  Turks  have  erefted  feverai 

chio(ks,  or  fummer-houfes  j  where  they  retire  in  the  heat  oB  the 

fummer,  and  regale  themftlves  with  their  afternoon  coffee  and  pipe 

of  tobacco.     From  the  number  of  pillars,  altars,  and  fragmeats  of 

marble  near  this  tree,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  flood  fome 

ancient  temple  in  this  very  fituation,  but  I  could  find  no  infcriptioa 

to  inform  me,  and  only  faw  upon  a  roimd  piece  of  marble  the  name: 

of  Nicagoras  the  fon  of  Cleombrotus.r    Mofl  of  the  altars  are  adorned' 

with  feftoons  of  flowers  and  Iheeps  heads,  though  one,  the  moft 

beautiful,  which  I  met  with,  inftead  of  thefe  ornaments  was  fet  offT 

with  two  vidories,  which  extending  forward  their  wings  joined  the^ 

four  points  of  them  together.     The  Turks,  inhabitants  of  Stanchio^ 

are  commonly  allowed  to  be  endued  with  more  affability  than  the: 

mahometans  in  any  other  part  of  the  Levant     Some  of  them,  con* 

trary  to  the  cuflom  of  that  nation,  apply  to  commerce;  to  which^ 

they  are  invited  by  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  which- produces 

many  commodities,  f«ch  a^  com,  oranges,  and  lemons,  fruits  of  all 

forts,  and  dried  raifins  for  exportation.     The  north  eaft  part  of  this 

ifland  is  oppofite  to  a  very  deep  gulph,  which  is  called  from  it  the 

gulph  of  Stanchio,  at  the  extremity  of  which,  flood. the  ancient  city 

of  Halicarnaflus,  the  birth  place  of  two  great  hiflorians,  Herodotus 

and  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffeus ;   of  which  there  are  not  now  to  be 

feen  the  lead  remains. 

After 
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After  a  ftay  of  ten  days,  in  which  we  faw  every  thing,  which  was  Stahchio. 
curious  in  Stanchio,  we  put  to  fea  with  a  fair  gale  of  wind,  ?ind 
having  faluted  the  Turkifh  admiral  with  eleven  guns,  who  was  juft 
come  to  an  anchor  with  a  fquadron  of  four  large  fhips^  we  fteered 
our  courfe  diredlly  for  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  About  half  way  from 
Stanchio  we  paffed  between  the  two  iflands  of  Episcopi  and  Symia,  Ephcofi 

ftn<i  St  11 1  kg 

diftant  from  one  another  about  eighteen  miles.  The  former  of  thefe 
is  uninhabited  by  reafon  of  its  barren  foil ;  but  Symia,  corruptly  fo 
called,  from  the  ancient  name  Syme,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  circuit, 
and  peopled  by  a  pretty  confiderable  number  of  Greeks,  who  arc 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  mod  expert  divers  in  the  world ;  for 
which  reafon  they  are  fent  for  from  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  to 
recover  the  goods  oilt  of  wrecked  veffels.  Nireus,  who  is  mentioned 
in  Homer  as  a  perfon  more  remarkable  for  his  beauty  than  valour^ 
was  fovereign  of  this  ifland,  whence  he  failed  with  his  quota  of  three 
Ihips  to  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

In  two  days  after  our  departure  from  Stanchio  we  catne  to  an 
anchor  before  the  city  of  Rhodos,  fituated  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  Hhodo^. 
ifland,  and  flill  preferring  its  ancient  name.  We  had  here  the 
mortification  to  be  informed,  that  Rhodos  had  been  for  fome  time 
afflided  with  the  plague,  which  had  already  deflroyed  a  great  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  This  unwelcome  news  obliged  us  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  put  to  fea  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  depriving  us  of 
the  fatisfaSion  of  vifiting  a  country,  which  had  always  been 
efteemed  as  one  of  the  principal  objedls  of  our  voyage.  The  ifland 
of  Rhodos  is  generally  thought  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
great  quantity  of  Rofes  which  it  produces;  and  this  opinion  is  in  fome 
meafure  confirmed  by  the  medals  of  feveral  Roman  emperors> 

XX  2  which 
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Rhodes,    which  bear  upon  the  reverie  the  figure  of  a  rofe^  with  the  infcrTptioft 
POAIXIN,  which  proves  that  it  was  at  leaft  ouc  of  the  favourite 
fymbols  of  the  ifland.     In  the  two  hundred  and  tenth  year  after 
the  deluge  Rhodes  was  repeopled  by  the  lonians,  and  feveral  other 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  under  the  condudt  of  Leucippus,  a 
native  of  Achaia.     Soon  after  fome  Peloponnefians  being  driven  out 
of  their  country  by  a  general  famine,  came  over  to  Rhodes,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  former  inhabitants,   who  dif^ 
tinguifhed  them  ever  by  the  name  of  AtfAoica^ii^j  or  hungry  Dorians^ 
The  Rhodians,  finding  themfelves  afterwards  continu^ly  molefted 
by  the  Carians,  their  neighbours,  put  themfelves  under  the  pro*^ 
te£lion  of  the  Athenians,  upon  whom  and  the  Lacedaemonians  they 
were  alternately  dependent  till  the   hundred  and  fixth   olympiad^ 
when  they  declared  themfelves  a  free  nation*     Maufdus,  king  of 
Caria,  however,  fome  time  after,  entered  the  city,  where  he  by 
force  abolifhed  the  democratic  government,    changing  it  into    ant 
ariftocracy  dependent  upon  his  crown.     Upon  his  death  his  queei^ 
Artemifia  fucceeded  to  his  kingdom^  which  the  Rhodians  judging; 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fliake  off  the  Carian  yoke,  fitted  out  a 
very  powerful  fleet,  in  order  to  invade  her  dominions*     The  queen^ 
however,  being  timely  apprized  of  their  defign,  ordered  a  paflage  to> 
be'  dug,  by  which  fhe  might  have  a  communication  between  the 
great  harbour  and  feveral  fmall  harbours,  which  were  adjacent  to  heir 
capital  city;  in  thefe  fmall  ports  fhe  placed  her  whole  fleets  fitted 
out  with  a  more  than  ordinary  number  of  men,  and  prepared  upoa 
the  firft  notice  to  obey  her  orders;    fhe  befides   commanded  the 
citizens  to  receive  the  enemy  with  acclamations  of  joy,  as  if  they 
were  ready  to  embrace  their  party.     Things  were  in  this  conditiovi 

wheoi 
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when  the  Rhodian  fleet  arrived  in  the  great  harbour,  where,,  finding  Rhodi», 
no  fort  of  refiftance,  and  judging  by  their  behaviour  tliat  the  people 
were  inclined  to  lend  them  their  afliftance,  they  abandoned  their 
fhips,  and  marched  directly  towards  the  capital.  Artemifia  that 
inftant  made  the  (ignal  to  her  forces,  who  were  in  ambufti  in  the 
fmall  harbours,  who  fallying  out  together  feized  upon  the  enemy's 
fhips  now  deftitute  of  men,  and  putting  immediately  to  fea  directed 
their  courfe  for  Rhodes.  In  the  mean  time  the  Rhodians,  who  con- 
tinued their  march,  arrived  at  the  capital  city,  where  they  found  the 
gates  open  to  them,  and  all  feeming  preparations  for  their  favourable 
reception,  but  as  foon  as  they  were  all  entered  within  the  walls,  the 
citizens,  aflaulting  them  from  all  parts,  cut  them  all  in  pieces. 
Artemifia,  on  the  other  fide,  as  foon  as  fhe  came  in  fight  of  the 
city  of  Rhodes,  ordered  the  fleet  which  belonged  to  thefe  unfortunate 
iflanders  to  be  decked  with  laurels,  and  her  own  fliips  to  follow 
after  unadorned,  as  if  in  a  ftate  of  captivity.  This  ftratagem  had  its^ 
defired  effe£t,  fince  the  people  of  Rhodes  imagining,  that  their 
countrymen  were  returned  viftorious,  received  them  into  their  port 
with  repeated  ftiouts  and  acclamations  for  their  fuccefs.  But  how 
great  was  their  furprize,  when,  inflead  of  their  countrymen,  they 
found  their  city  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies !  Artemifia,  having 
reduced  the  ifland  by  this  fuccefsful  attempt,  put  to  death  all  the 
principal  inhabitants;  and  in  memory  of  her  conqueft  eredled  two 
brazen  fl:atues,  one  of  which  reprefented  her  own  perfon,  the  other 
theenflaved  ifland.  The  Rhodians  were,  in  procefs  of  time,  re-efta- 
bliftied  in  their  privileges  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  treated  them 
with  particular  marks  of  difliinftion.  They  remained  in  this 
flouriftiing  condition,  till  they  were  befieged  in  their  capital  city  by 
Demetrius,  commiflioned  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  his  fsither 

Anti* 
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Rhodes.  Antigonus.  Their /orces,  fincc  the  benefadiions  of  Alexander,  had 
been  confiderably  augmented  both  by  fea  and  land ;  they  had  belides 
ftrengthened  tliemfelves  by  alliances  with  many  foreign  powers,  par- 
ticularly Ptolomy,  king  of  ^gypt,  with  whom  they  ^entered  into  a 
league  offenfive  and  defenfive.  Antigonus  being  at  war  with  that 
prince,  concerning  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  fent  an  embafly  to  the 
Rhodian^t  to  demand  dieir  affiftance;  which  being  refufed,  he 
fitted  out  a  fleet  in  order  to  intercept  all' their  fliips  that  trade  to 
;ffigypt.  But  they  being  acquainted  with  his  defign  found  means 
by  their  ikill  in  navigation,  to  efcape  the  fnares,  which  were  laid 
for  the  dedrui^ion  of  their  commerce.  Upon  this  difappointment. 
Antigonus  equipped  a  very  powerful  fleet,  furnifhed  with  machines, 
and  all  other  neceflaries  for  the  fiege  of  a  very  ftrong  fortrefs^  the 
command  of  which  he  gave  to  hU  ion  Demetrius,  with  inftrudions 
to  ufe  his  AitnK)fl:  endeavours  to  bring  the  Rhodians  to  obedience. 
Demetrius  having  made  his  defcent  upon  the  ifland,  pitched  his 
tents  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  city,  cutting  down  all  the  trees^ 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  fortify  his  camp;  at 
the  fame  time  feizing  upon  all  the  prodtHls  of  the  laad,  laying  waile 
the  country,  and  deftroying  all  the  defencelefs  villages.  The  people 
of  Rhodes,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  come  to  an  accom^ 
modation,  began  to  turn  their  whole  thoughts  towards  making  a 
brave  defence,  to  which  end  they  fent  inftant  difpatches  to  their 
allies,  and  in  particular  to  Lyfimachus,  Caflander^  and  Ptolomy, 
imploring  their  immediate  afliftance.  After  this,  having  fummoned 
together  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  fet  their  flayes 
at  liberty,  they  encouraged  them  by  promifes  and  rewards,  to  fight 
for  their  freedom  and  the  honour  of  their  country.  The  befic^Fs 
began  the  attack  with  very  great  force  and  vigour,  battering  the 

2  walls 
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walls  with  an  incredible  number  of  new  invented  machines,  while    Rhoms. 
the  Rhodians,  by  their  equal  valour  and  fuperior  fkill,  rendered 
mefFeftual  all  their  endeavours.'    Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fiege,  the  iflanders  received  a  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  fro;n  Gnoffus,  a  city  of  Crete,  and  five  hundred  from 
Ptolomy  king  of  -^gypt;      Encouraged  by  this  augmentation  of 
their  forces  th,ey  fitted  out  a  flieet  of  nine  fhips,  and  dividing  it  into 
three  fquadrons,  gave  the  command  to  Demophilus,  Menedemus^ 
and  Amyntas.     Demophilus  with  his  three  fhips  failed  towards  the 
ifland  of  Carpathus,  where  he  met  with  feveral  veffels  belonging  to 
Antigonus,  loaded  chiefly  with  provifions  and  warlike  ftores,  which 
fie  feized  upon  and  conveyed  back  to  Rhodes.     Menedemus  with 
his  divifion  fteered  his  courfe  towards   Patara,   a  city  of  Lycia, 
where  meeting  with  a  large  fhip  of  the  enemy's  he  fet  it  on  fire, 
after  having  made  prifoners  of  the  whole  crew.     He  befides  took 
many  oonfid'erable  priizies,   partfculariy  a  fhip  bound  for  Rhodes 
with  feveral  valuable  prefents  to  Demetrius  from  his  wife  Philai 
Amyntas,,  commander  of  the   third  fquadron,  who  was  flationed 
among  the  iflands  of  the  ^gean  fea,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  feveral  of  Demetriiis's  fhips  laden  with  military  flores,  pan  of 
which  he  funk,  and  delivered  part  fafe  into  the  hands  of  his  fellow 
citizens.     Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  who  perceived  what  an 
inconfiderable  progrefs  he  made  by  open  force,  rcfolved  to  try  what 
might  be  eflefted  by  flratagem.     H'e  to  this  end  tampered  with  one 
Athenagoras,  by  country  a  Milefian,  who  had  been  admitted  into 
the  city  among  the  auxiliary  troops  fent  by  Ptolomy  j  this  man,. upon 
confideration  of  a  very  valuable  reward,  which  he  was  to  receive 
beforehand,  agreed  with  Demetrius  that  he  fhould  in  the  night  time 
&nd  a  trufly  officer,  whom-  he.  would;  meet  in  the  ditch  which  fuiv 

rounded ; 
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rounded  the  city,  and  condud  him  to  a  place  in  the  wall  tfiat  was 
not  capable  of  the  lead  defence.     Demetrius,  at  the  time  appointed^ 
difpatched  one  of  his  principal  officers,  following  him  at  a  diftance 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  in  order  upon  the  firft  notice  to 
begin  the  attack.     Athenagoras  in  the  mean  time  having  imparted 
the  whole  affair  to  the  Rhodians,  they  fcnt  out  a  detachment  to  feize 
upon  Demetrius's  emiflary,  and  as  a  reward  to  the  Milefian,  ordered 
him  a  prefent  of  fix  talents  of  filver.     Demetrius,  finding  his  hopes 
in  this  manner  fruftrated,  commanded  his  army  to  make  a  general 
attack,  which  was  executed  with  fuch  fury  and  violence,  that  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  the  befieged  fuftained  the  (hock,  and 
prevented  their  city  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the   enemy* 
Soon  after  this  affiiult  there  arrived  ambaffadors  from  Cnidas,  with 
in(lru£lions  to  aft  as  mediators  between  the  two  contending  parties, 
but  nothing  being  concluded,  Demetrius  ordered  a  fecond  attack, 
in  which,  having  made  a  confiderable  breach,  by  the  help  of  his 
machines,  and  reduced  the  city  to  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  taken, 
he  was  at  laft  repelled  by  the  unexampled  bravery  of  the  befieged* 
The  Rhodians   by   this   time  began  to  labour  under  very  great 
extremities  for  want  of  provifions,  when  they  were  unexpeftedly 
relieved  by  the  friendly  affiftance  of  their  allies,   receiving  from 
Ptolomy  three  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  oats,  barley,  and  other  provifions  from  Caffander  and 
Lyfimachus.     Encouraged  by  this  fupply,  they  made  a  vigorous  fally 
in  the  night  time,  and  having  put  to  the  fword  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  deftroyed  by  fire  the  greateft  part  of  their  machines.     The 
Macedonians  being  by  this  lofs  rendered  incapable  of  continuing 
their  attacks,  applied  themfelves  entirely  to  the  repairing  of  their 
machines  j  and  the  Rhodians,  taking  advantage  of  their  ina^vity, 

fitted 
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fitted  out  a  confiderable  fleet,  the  command  of  which  they  gave  to  Rhodbs, 
their  already'  experienced  Amyntas.  That  admiral  putting  im- 
^mediately  to  fea,  remained  fome  months  upon  a  cruife  along  the 
coafts  of  Afia,  whence  he  returned  to  Rhodes  loaded  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  enemy.  Demetrius  having  by  this  time  refitted  his 
engines,  and  prepared  all  things  for  a  frefti  attack,  aflauited  the 
city  in  many  places,  but  was  repulfed  by  the  garrifon;  who,  purfuing 
the  enemy  to  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  walls,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lofe  many  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  among  others  their 
brave  commander  Amyntas.  Soon  after  they  received  a  frefh 
reinforcement  from  their  faithful  ally  Ptolomy,  confiding  in  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  one  Antigonus 
a  Macedonian,  befides  a  very  large  quantity  of  corn,  and  other 
neceffary  provifions.  There  arrived  at  the  fame  time  deputies  from 
the  Athenians,  and  feveral  other  ftates  and  cities  of  Greece,  with 
orders  to  bring  about  an  accommodation^  but  the  Rhodians  were 
fo  elevated  with  their  late  fupplies,  that  they  would  liften  to  no 
reafonable  conditions,  fo  that  the  ambafladors  returned  without 
coming  to  any  conclufion.  Demetrius,  enraged  at  this  obflinacy, 
ordered  a  frefh  aflault  to  be  given,  in  which  he  had  the  fortune  to 
make  a  very  large  breach,  and  to  enter  the  walls  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops,  notwithftanding  which  advantage  his  forces  were  iii 
the  end  repulfed  with  the  death  of  their  two  commanders  Alcimus 
and  Mantias.  Nor  did  the  ill-fuccefs  of  their  repeated  endeavours 
oblige  the  Macedonians  to  entertain  any  thoughts  of  raifing  the 
fiege,  fince  they  had  prepared  every  thing  for  another  general 
attach,  when  Demetrius  received  an  exprefs  from  his  father  Antigo- 
nus, with  orders  immediately  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rho- 
dians upon  the  moft  favourable  terms  that  he  fhould  be  able  to 
obtain.      Demetrius,  keeping  fecret  his  father's  commands,   chofc 

y  y  for 
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RsoDE*.  for  mediators  the  ambaffadors  of  the  ^toiians,  who  vere  laceir 
arrived  at  Rhodes^  with  intention,  if  poflible,  to  adjuft  mzners 
between  the  two  contending  parties.  Thefe  miniflers  were  fo 
fucceisful  in  their  negociations,  that  they  foon  drew  up  aitides  of 
peace,  which  were  readily  agreed  to  both  by  the  Rhodians  and 
befiegers.  It  was  flipulated  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  that  the 
people  of  Rhodes  fhould  be  ever  after  efteemed  a  free  nation;  that 
they  fhould  enjoy  their  whole  revenues,  and  admit  no  foreign  garri- 
fon  upon  any  pretence  whatever ;  provided  they  would  conient  to 
aflifl  Antigonus  in  all  expeditions,  excepting  againft  Ptolomy,  king 
of  ^gypt,  and  deliver  up  an  hundred  citizens  as  hoftages  for  the 
continuance  of  their  alliance.  Thefe  articles  being  figned  by  both 
parties,  in  prefence  of  the  iEtolian  deputies,  Demetrius  embarked 
his  troops  for  Macedonia,  and  the  Rhodians  entered  once  more  into 
free  poffeflion  of  their  country,  which  they  had  maintsdned  wholly 
by  their  bravery  and  refolution.  After  the  departure  of  their 
enemies,  they  proceeded  to  give  rewards  to  all  fuch  perfons  as  had 
iignalized  themfelves  during  the  time  of  the  flege,  confirming  the 
grant  of  liberty  to  thofe  ilaves,  who  had  behaved  with  courage;  and 
punifhing  all  thofe,  who  had  ever  entertained  thoughts  of  a  furrender. 
They  alfo  erefted  ftatues  in  honour  of  Caflander  and  Lyfimachus ; 
and  being  defirous  to  fhew  fome  particular  mark  of  diftindHon  to 
Ptolomy,  who  was  in  ,a  manner  the  chief  caufe  of  their  prefervation, 
they  fent  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  permitted  them  to  allow  him  divine  honours,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  that  deity,  they  confecrated  to  the  king  of  -^Egypt, 
in  their  capital  city,  a  fquare  Temenos,  which  they  called  Ptolo- 
maeum,  eredling  at  each  of  the  corners  a  portico  of  a  ftadium  in 
length.  They  afterwards  repaired  their  fortifications,  and  put  them 
in  a  better  ftate  of  defence  than  ever  j  they  had  alfo  the  good  for- 
tune 
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tune  to  recover  their  hoftages,  who  were  fcnt  to  them  by  Prepalaus  Rhoo««^ 
general  to  Lyfimachus,  after  his  having  taken  the  city  of  Ephefus, 
where  they  were  ftridly  guarded  by  order  of  Anligonus*  The 
Rhodians  after  thefe  fuccefles  remained  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  their 
liberties,  till  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  attempted  to  fubdue  them, 
but  was  with  fhame  obliged  to  defifl:  from  his  ambitious  enterprize% 
As  lovers  of  liberty,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  the  people 
of  Rhodes  afEfted,  with  their  utmoft  force,  the  party  which  op- 
^pofed  Julius  Caefar ;  for  which  piece  of  fervice  they  were  decreed  a 
public  reward  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Roman  fenate,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Lucan : 

-— —  ^'  Tunc  in  reges,  populofque  merenres 
<*  Sparfus  hones ;  pelagique  potens  Phoebeia  donis 
««  Exornata  Rhodes*."  Phar.  L.  y.  1.49* 

Upon  the  deftrudion  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  the  ifland  of 
Rhodes  became  fubje£):  to  that  powerful  empire,  governed,  however, 
by  its  own  laws  and  magiftrates.  Hither  Tiberius  retired  during  the 
time  of  his  difgrace,  induced  thereto  by  the  healthy  clinute  of  the 
iiland. 


<^  Rhedum  enavigavit,  amoenitate,  et  falubritate  infulas  jam  inde  captus^ 
^<  quum  ad  earn  ab  Armenia  rediens  appulifletf/'    Su£t.  in  vie.  Tib.  c.  1 1. 

The 


^  **  Next  to  iheir  friends  their  thanks  are  dealt  around, 
^^  And  fome  with  gifts,  and  fbme  with  praife  are  crowned : 
^  Of  thefe,  the  chief  are  &hodet»  by  Phoebus  lov'd*"  Rows* 

t  ^  He  failed  to  Rhodes,  being  captivated  by  <he  pkafitntnefs  tod  ialubrtty  of  Ae  iflaiidf 
'^*  from  the  time  that  he  landed  there  on  his  return  from  Armenia/'. 

YY  2 
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Rhodes.  ^  The  retreat  of  Tiberius  to  Rhodes  is  taken  notice  of  by  manj 
j>oets  and  hiflorians,  but  particularly  Manilius,  who  mentions  it  as 
a  great  honour  to  that  ifland,  to  hare  received  a  prince  who  was 
afterwards  to  be  fovereign  of  the  world. 

«'  Virginc  fub  cafta,  fclix  tcrraque,  mariquc, 

'*  Es,  Rhodes,  hofpitium  rcfturi  princlpis  orbetn : 

**  Tuque  domus  vcre  folis,  cui  tota  (acraca  cs, 

**  Cum  capcrcs  lumen  magni  fub  Carfare  mundi/'      Man.  L.  iv» 

The  day  before  Tiberius  was  re- called  to  Rome^  an  eagle  was 
obferved  to  feat  itfelf  upon  the  top  of  his  houfe,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  a  very  great  prodigy,  fince  birds  of  that  ipecies  are  very 
uncommon  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  This  particularity  is  recorded 
to  us  by  Suetonius  and  ApoUonides,,  who  thought  it  a  propei:  fubje^ 
for  the  following  epigram : 

*•  Tif/i^iTij  Ton  ra^ov  avu  'jrXocrm  lyf^   cctoiju^ 
"  K^avTo^og  i  (pivyav  Sfjv»  rov  Itra-oiAtvov^ 

Anth.  Gr.  Brod.  L.  L  p.  124^ 

Their  liberties  were  afterwards  reftored  to  the  Rhodians,  by  the 
favour  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  allowed  them  to  form  them- 
felves  into  a  republic,  and  to  enjoy  all  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges.  It  was  not,  however,  long  that  they  remained  in  this 
happy  fituation ;  fince  Vefpafian,  being  difpleafed  at  fomething  ia 
their  condudl,^  feizid  upon  tbeir  iiland>  and  reduced  it  into  the 
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form  of  a  Roman  province.  After  this  revolution  the  Rhodiahs  R »*»««. 
enjoyed  a  mod  profound  tranquillity  for  the  fpace  of  many  agesa 
remaining  in  perfect  peace  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  at  which  period  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
Perfians,  under  the  conduct  of  their  valiant  general  Chofroes.  To 
the  Perfians  fucceeded  the  Arabs,  commanded  by  Maavie;  during 
whofe  government,  the  famous  Coloffus,  which  had  been  before 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  was  hewn  in  pieces,  and  tranfported 
by  an  incredible  number  of  camels  into  Arabia.  Rhodes  remained 
in  the  hands  of  this  people  till  the  time  of  Ariaftafius,  emperor  of 
Greecej  wha,  fitting  out  a  numerous  fleet,  made  a  defcent  upon  if^ 
and  with  very  little  difficulty  expelled  the  infidels.  In  the  year  one 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  three,  it  became  fubje£t  to  the  Venetians, 
but  was  foon  after  reconquered  by  John  Ducas,  one  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  Nor  was  it  long  before  it  fuffered  another  revolution  m 
falling  under  the  power  of  the  Turks;  who  were,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  nineteen,  finally  driven  out  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  who  rendered  themfelves  matters  of  Rhodes, 
after  having  been  obliged  to  yield  up  Jerufalem  and  the  Holy  Land 
to  the  vidtorious  arms  of  the  renowned  Saladine,  Sultan  of  JZgypt. 
As  foon  as  the  knights  of  St.  John  had  taken  pofllcflion  of  this  ifland, 
they  changed  their  ancient  title  of  knights  of  Jerufalem  to  that  oC 
Rhodes,  and  immediately  fet  themfelves  at  work,  to  put  their  new 
conqueft  in  the  beft  ftate  of  defence,  forgetting  not  the  leaft  article 
of  ammunition  or  fortification;  which  could  render  their  capital 
city  capable  of  fuftaining  a  long  and  vigorous  fiege.  Nor  did  they 
find  their  precautions  unneceffary;  fince  in  the  following  year  Ofman 
the  Firft,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  made  a  defcent  on  the  iiland,  and* 
having  laid  fiege  to  the  metropolis,    had  reduced  it  the   utmofi 

extremities, 
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^HopEs.  extremities,  when  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  by  the  timely 
fuccours  brought  to  the  Chriftians  by  Amedeus,  duke  of  Savoy. 
After  this  fuccefs  the  knights  of  Rhodes  remained  wholly  unmolefted 
by  the  Mahometans  to  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  when  they  w^ere  befieged  for  five  years  fucceffively  by  Abufac^ 
Sultan  of  Mgjptj  who  was  in  the  end,  by  the  unexampled  bravery 
of  the  Chriflians,  compelled  to  make  a  fhameful  retreat.  The 
intervening  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  were  wholly  employed  in 
conquefts  over  the  Turks,  which  were  begun  by  jjhe  entire  over- 
throw of  the  Turkifh  fleet,  fitted  out  by  Orcan,  fon  to  Ofman,  with 
a  defign  to  difpoffefs  the  Chriftians  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  The 
knights  being  in  time  apprized  of  the  intentions  of  the  mahometans, 
fitted  out  their  whole  fleet,  and  meeting  the  enemy  at  fea  imme« 
diately  gave  them  battle,  in  which  engs^ment  they  had  the  good 
ftE>rtune  to  deftroy  above  fifty  fhips,  and  to  difable  many  others^ 
which,  with  the  utmofl  difficulty,  efcaped  to  Scio.  The  con- 
querors having  received  notice  whither  their  enemies  were  retired^ 
made  a  defcent  upon  the  ifland,  where  they  found  every  body  ia 
fo  great  confternation,  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  furprize^ 
they  put  to  the  fword  above  ten  thoufand  Turks,  who  fcarce  at- 
tempted to  make  any  refiftance.  They  afterwards  failed  to  Smyrna 
and  the  ifland  of  Imbros,  both  which  places  they  took  by  florm^ 
putting  to  death  all  the  mahometans  who  fell  into  their  faands^ 
referving  only  a  fufficient  number  for  their  gallies.  Alexandria  in 
Jligypt  had  no  better  fate;  for  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  viAorious 
knights,  and  being  found  to  be  a  place  impoffible  for  them  to  keep 
poiTeflion  of,  it  was  firft  plundered,  and  foon  after  reduced  to  aihes. 
They  alfo,  during  this  feries  of  fuccefs,  treated  in  the  fame  manner  the 
city  of  Tripoli  in  Syria^  which,  after  having  cut  to  pieces  all  the  in* 

habitants^ 
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Rhodes,  of  fruit,  and  feveral  very  valuable  commodities  for  exportation.  In 
the  times  of  remote  antiquity  its  principal  cities  were  Lindus,  laly- 
fus,  and  Caminus,  which  are  commonly  imagined  to  have  beea 
built  by  the  three  fons  of  Cercaphus  and  Cydippe;  though  others 
are  of  opinion  that  they  owed  their  foundation  to  TIepolemus,  foa 
rof  Hercules;  others  to  Althemenes,  fon  of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete, 
and  defcendant  of  Hercules.  The  city  of  Lindus  was  fituated  upon 
ian  eminence  on  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  and  contained  many 
TOiagnificent  edifices ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  was  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Lindia ;  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
founded  by  Danaus,  when  he  fled  from  the  perfecutions  of  the  fons 
of  iEgyptus.  In  this  temple  Cadmus,  after  his  banifhment  from 
Tyre,  made  his  firft  facrifices,  and  confecrated  to  the  goddefs  a  large 
yafe  of  brafs,  on  which  was  a  very  long  infcription  in  Phoenician 
charaders.  According  to  Strabo,  thefe  three  cities  formed  each  of 
tluem  originally  a  feparate  republic,  till  in  the  end  uniting  together 
they  built  one  common  capital  on  the  fea-fhore,  in  a  very  advantage- 
ous fituation,  which  they  called,  after  their  ifland,  Rhodos.  This 
city  was  built  by  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  archite<fJ:  Hippoda- 
mus,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  was  fituated  near  the  eaflernmofl:  cape 
of  the  ifland,  ten  miles  difl:ant  from  lalyfus.  Its  advantageous  har- 
bours, the  beauty  of  its  buildings,  the  breadth  of  its  flreets,  and 
fl:rength  of  its  fortifications,  rendered  Rhodes  one  of  the  moft  coafider- 
able  cities  of  all  Greece.  In  procefs  of  time  it  became  the  feat  of 
arts  and  fciences,  rivalling,  if  not  exceeding,  in  that  particular  even 
Athens  and  Rome.  Here  it  was  where  Cicero  perfeded  himfelf  in 
the  ftudy  of  oratory ;  Marcus  Brutus  imbibed  the  principles  of  his 
philofophy,  and  his  friend  Caflius  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  and  hiftory.     Pompey  upon  his  arrival  at  Rhodes,  having 

x>rdcred 
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Rhodes,  and  the  height  of  the  figure,   difagreeing  in  that  particular  with 
Pliny,  who  makes  it  to  be  fhorter  by  ten  cubits. 
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This  Coloffus,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  remained  in  its  entire  glory  for  the  fpace  of  fifty-fix  years,, 
after  which  period  it  was  overthrown  by  a  terrible  earthquake  in  the 
hundred  and  thirty- ninth  olympiad.     Polybius  tells  us,  that  Ptolomy, 
king  of  iEgypt,  offered  the  Rhodians  three  thoufand  talents  to  raife 
and  replace  it  in  its  former  fituation,  but  none  could  be  found  hardy 
enough  even  to  attempt  meriting  fo  great  a  reward.     In  this  fiate  it 
remaned  for  many  ages,  till  the  Arabs  having  rendered  themfelves 
maiters  of  the  ifland,  as  I  have  already  faid,  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
fix  hundred'  and  fifty,  hewed  it  in  pieces,  and  tranfported  it  upoa 
camels  into   their   native  country.      In  the  fuburbs  of  the  city^ 
which  were  deftroyed  by  the  Rhodians  themfelves  in  the  Mithridatic- 
invafion,  left  they  fhould  fall  into  the  enemy^s  hands,  was  to  be- 
feen  a  very  celebrated  pi<fiure  done  by  Protogenes,  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to  Rome  by  Caflius,  and  by  him  confecrated  in  the 
temple  of  peace ;  where  it  remained  the  admiration  of  all  Italy,  till 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  under  whofe  reign  that  temple- 
was  unfortunately  reduced  to  afhes.     We  have  an  account  in  Pliny^ 
that  Demetrius,  when  he  befieged  the  city  of  Rhodes,  had  though ta* 

of 


*^  LacheSyof  Lindus  in  the  ifle  of  Rhodes, 
**  Formed  the  CqIoAus  eighty  cubits  high." 
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of  endeavouring  to  force  it  to  furrender  hj  fire,  but  was  deterred  Rho»i». 
from  putting  his  defign  in  execution,  by  the  apprehenfion  left  that 
piaure,  which  was  then  under  the  pencil  of  Protogenes,  fhould  have 
been  included  in  the  general  ruin.  This  ifland,  which  remained  for 
a  long  time  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  was  the  produ£trefs  of 
many  great  men,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  all  the  different 
charaders  of  life.  To  Rhodes  Greece  owed  one  of  her  feven  fages, 
Cleobulus ;  the  witty  comic  poet  Ariftophanes,  and  the  two  Panaetii, 
both  of  them  great  philofophers ;  the  younger  of  which  was  pre- 
ceptor to  Scipio  Africanus.  Horace  fpeaks  of  the  writings  of  the 
Panaetii  with  very  great  regard,  putting  them  upon  a  rank  with  the 
works  of  the  divine  Socrates, 

—  ^  Nobilcs 
*^  Libros  Panaeti,  Socraticam  ct  domum  *."  Hor.  L.  i.  Od.  xxix.  1. 13* 

The  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  were  efteemed  by  the  ancients  the 
richeft  people  of  all  Greece,  v^ich  gave  Pindar  reafon  to  fay,  that 
Jupiter  rained  many  golden  fhowers  upon  that  happy  ifland.  They 
had  their  misfortunes  indeed  common  with  their  neighbours,  par- 
ticularly their  capital  was  twice  deftroyed  utterly  by  terrible  earth- 
quakes, from  the  fatal  effeAs  of  the  firft  of  which  they  recovered  by 
the  generous  contributions  of  their  allies  Gelo,  Ptolomy,  and  Anti- 
gonus,  kings  of  Syracufe,  JEgypt,  and  Syria:  and  when  many  ages 
after  they  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities,  by  a  cataftrophe  of 
the  fame  nature,  they  were  relieved  from  their  diftrefs  by  the  bene- 

fadtioni 


*  ^^  Paoxtus*  work^,  thy  coftly  books  of  aFt» 
^  And  the  Socratic  fchool.'* 
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Rhodei.   fadions  of  that  good  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.     The  prefeht  city  of 
Rhodes  is  diftant  from  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ifland  about  fix 
miles,  and  is  fituated  upon  that  part  of  it,  which  looks  towards  the 
continent  of  Afia.     It  is  built  in  a  femicircle  round  the  harbour,  and 
is  divided  into  the  high  and  low  city.     In  the  firft  of  thcfe  is  (land- 
ing the  palace  of  the  grand  mailer  of  the  knighthood  of  Rhodes, 
which  is  at  prefent  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  pacha,  who  governs 
the  ifland  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Signior.     The  low  city  is 
divided  from  this  by  a  Angle  wall,  and  extends  itfelf  along  the  fea 
fhore.     It  is  a  place  of  very  little  ftrength,  the  fortifications  being 
in  the  tafte  of  former  ages,  and  befides  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
Thefe  two  cities  %re  wholly  inhabited  by  Turks,  no  Chriflian  being 
allowed,  under  pain  of  a  fevere  penalty,  to  be  feen  within  the  walls 
after  funfet.     The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  moft 
part  Greeks,  who  in  affairs  of  religion  are  fubjedl  to  the  direction  of 

an  archbifhop.     There  is  but  one  river  in  the  whole  ifland;  but 
that  inconvenience  is  abundantly  made  up  by  a  great  number  of 
delightful   fprings,    which   fumifh  the   inhabitants  with   excellent 
water.     The  face  of  the  country  is  for  the  mofl  part  mountainous 
and  uneven,  though  there  are  fome  very  fpacious  and  fertile  pl^ns. 
Upon  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mountain,  now  called  Philermo^ 
and  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Antabyris,  flood  a  temple 
credled  by  Althemenes,  king  of  Crete,  to  the  honour  of  Jupiter 
Atabyrius,  the  priefls  of  which  were  faid  always  to  have  foretolcf 
whatever  difaflers  were  to  befal  the  people  of  Rhodes.     In  the  place 
of  this  temple  is  at  this  day  to  be  feen  a  cafUe  built  by  Solyman  the 
Second,  in  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Rhodes.     Nothing  could  be  a 
greater  difappointment  to  us,  than  the  not  being  able  to  examme? 
the  curiofities,  which  this  ifland,  having  hitherta  been  vifited  by 
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very  few  trayellers,  muft  neceffarily  aflford  :  but  the  danger  of  enter-  Rhodes. 
ing  into  a  country  infeded  with  the  plague  being  an  affair  of  too 
ferious  a  nature  to  be  trifled  with,  we  had  no  other  method  to  follow 
than  that  of  continuing  our  voyage ;  and  contented  ourfelves  for 
having  been  debarred  of  what  we  propofed  as  one  of  our  principal 
entertainments,  by  the  thought  of  our  having  efcaped  a  very  great 
danger;  which  we  fhould  have  run  into,  if  we  had  hurried  on  fhore^ 
without  having  firft  informed  ourfelves  of  the  condition  d  the  ifland. 

After  fix  days  fail  we  came  to  an  anchor  oppofite  the  city  of 
Arnicho  in  Cyprus,  diftant  from  Rhodes  about  an  hundred  leagues.  Ctfrw^ 
This  ifland,  which,  both  upon  account  of  its  extent  and  fertility,  has 
been  ever  numbered  among  tHe  moft  confiderable  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  fituated  in  the  Carpathian  fea,  between  the  coaft  of  Syria 
and  Ciliciav  The  fovereignty  of  this  ifland  was  originally  divided' 
among  feveral  difierent  princes,  each  of  whom  was  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  his  neighbours.  It  was  afterwards  formed  into  one 
Angle  monarchy,  by  Belus,  king  of  Tyre,  who  having  fubdued  the 
ifland,  fuflfered  Teucer  to  efl:ablilh  himfelf  in  it,  who  immediately  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Salamis.'  The  firft  part  of  this  piece  of 
hiftory  is  recorded  to  us  by  Virgil,  in  the  firft  book  of  the  iEncid. 


€C 
€€ 


Atquc  equidem  Tcucrum  mcmini  Sidona  venire 

Finibus  expulfum  patriis,  nova  regna  petentem 
'^  Auxilio  Bell :  Genitor  turn  Belus  opimam 
"  Vaftabat  Cyprum,  ct  vidtor  dirione  tcncbat*/'    Ms.  L.  i.  1.  623. 

The 


^  And  now  I  call  to  mind, 
**  When  Teucer  left  his  native  (bores  behind ; 
^  The  banifli'd  prince  to  Sidon  came,  to  gain 
**"  Great  Belus'  aid,  to  fix  him  in  his  reign ; 
••  Then  the  rich  Cyprian  ifle  my  warlike  fire 
^  Subdu'dy  and  mvag'd  wide  with  fword  and  fire/.'  Pitt* 
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Cyprws.   The  remainder  is  told  usl)y  Velleius  Patcrculus,  who  exprefles  him- 
.felf  in  the  following  manner : 

'^  Tcuccr  non  rcceptus  a  Patre  Telamone  ob  fcgnitiem  «on  vindicatsc 
**  Fratris  injuriae,  Cyprum  appulfus  cognomine  Patriae  fuae  Salamina  con- 
«  ftituit*."  Vell.  Pat.  L.  i. 

After  the  death  of  Belus  and  his  defcendants,  Cyprus  returned  to  its 
ancient  form  of  govemmerit,  being  divided  among  nine  fovereigns, 
who  remained  uamolefted  in  their  particular  dominions  till  the  whole 
LQand,  three  hundred  and  twelve  years  before  Chrift,  was  totally  fub- 
dued  by  Ptoiomy  Lagus.  Cyprus  had  been^  however,  frequently 
overrun  by  the  -Egyptians  before  the  reiga  of  Ptoiomy,  though  that 
was  the  period  in  which  the  form  of  government  was  changed* 
We  are  informed  by  Xenophon,  that  it  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the 
vidorious  arms  of  Cyros,  in  recompence  of  which,  that  moaasch 
fufiered  the  government  to  remain  in  the  hands  in  which,  |he  found 
it.  It  was  alfo  conquered  by  Aprius,  king  of  -ffigypt,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ten,  who  extended 
his  conquefts  over  that  ifland,  after  having  fubdued  the  city  of  Sidon 
together  with  all  Phoenicia  and  PalaefUlie.  This  prince^  however^ 
contented  himfelf  with  ravaging  all  the  moft  confiderable  cities,  and 
conveying  the  fpoils  into  his  native  country.  Amalis,  his  fucceflbr, 
carried  his  authority  over  Cyprus  to  a  greater  length,  obliging  its 
inhabitants  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute,  to  free  thcmfelves  from 
which  impoft,  they  of  their  own  accord  opened  the  gates  of  their 

cities 


*  "  Teuccc,  when,  for  the  backwardncfs  which  he  had  (bewed  in  revenging  his  brother's 
*'  injuries,  he  was  not  received  by  his  father  Telamon,  was  driven  to  Cyprus*  aiid.biiika 
-**  towtii  which  from.the  namejof.his  native  place*  he  called  Salamis." 
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cities  to  CambyfeSj  ia  tlie  year  three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  Cr^itiri. 
eighty.  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  who  came  to  the  throne  of 
Pcrfia  in  the  year  three  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  before  Chrift^  in  the  regulations, 
which  he  made  concerning  the  divifion  of  his  dominions,  included 
Cyprus  among  the  number  of  tributary  provinces*  Tired,  however, 
of  a  dependance  upon  a  foreign  power,  the  Cyprians  unanimoufly 
put  themfelves  under  the  direction  of  Onefilus,  king  of  $alamis,  and, 
refolving  to  free  themfelves  from  the  Perfian  tyranny,  they  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  lonians,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  up  in 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties*  Their  freedom,  however,  waa 
but  of  Ihort  duration,  fmce  they  were  foon  reduced  to  their  former 
obedience,  by  the  deiath  of  their  leader  Onefilus,  and  feveral  other 
chiefs  of  the  rebellion-  Some  time  afterwards,  Evagoras,  king  of  Sala- 
mis,  attempting  to  get  into  his  own  hands  the  fole  government  of  the 
ifland,  and  having  adually  (UfpoifeiTed  of  their  dominions  five  of  his 
brother  kings,  the  fovereigns  of  Amathus,  Soli,,  and  Cytium  refolved 
to  oppofe  his  ambitious^  defigns.  Thefe  princes,  however,  finding 
their  united  forces  too  weak  to  engage  with  Evagoras,  were  obliged, 
to  apply  for  affiftanee  to  Artaxerxes,  kingof  Perfia.  That  monarch 
readily  came  into  their  meafuces,  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
immediately  raifed  a  very  powerful  land  army,  the  command  of 
which  he  gave  to  Autophradates,  governor  of  Caria ;  and  a  numer- 
ous fleet,  which  he  entrufted  to  the  conduct  of  Hecatomas,  who: 
being  difcontented-  with  the  adminiflration  of  his  fovereign,  and' 
moreover  a  fecret  favourer  of  Evagoras,  inftead  of  giving  him  any 
oppofition,  furnifhed  him  with  money  and  other  neceflaries,  for  the 
fuppx)rt  and  maintainance  of  his  troops.     Evagoras  finding  himfelf. 

6  likely/ 
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Cyprus,  likely  to  be  attacked  by  a  very  powerful  enemy,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  -Egyptians,  who  fumifhed  him  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provifions  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  carrying 
on  the  war  againfl  their  common  enemy  Artaxerxes.  He  alfo  made 
a  league  with  the  Athenians,  who  fent  him  ten  large  fhips  and 
fev^ral  armed  boats,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  who,  after 
his  arrival  in  the  ifland,  was  in  a  great  meafure  inftrumental  to 
the  entire  conqueft  of  it.  This  fuccefs,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance,  (ince  the  peace  being  concluded  between  Artaxerxe« 
and  the  Grecians,  it  was  ftipulated  that  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
city  Clazomene  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Perfians ;  piuiuant  to 
which  agreement  Chabrias  with  his  fleet  was  re-called  to  Athens. 
Evagoras,  though  abandoned  by  his  moft  powerful  ally,  refolved  to 
maintain  himfelf  in  his  authority,  by  the  fearch  of  new  alliances^ 
and  in  efFeft  he  received  from  the  Arabs  a  ftrong  body  of  land  forces, 
and  from  the  Tyrians  twenty  (hips,  which,  joined  to  his  own,  com- 
pofed  a  fleet  of  ninety  fail.  Encouraged  by  thefe  fuccours,  he  fent 
his  fleet  to  fea,  with  orders  to  intercept  the  fhips  laden  with  pro- 
vifions for  the  Perfian  army,  in  which  expedition  his  admiral  met 
with  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  he  reduced  the  Perfians  almofl;  to  a 
general  famine;  infomuch  that  the  foldiers  mutinyed  and  killed 
feveral  of  their  chief  officers.  The  Perfian  admiral,  Gaos^  who 
filled  the  pod  of  the  traitor  Hecatomas,  having  by  his  courage  and 
abilities  appeafed  the  fedition,  failed  for  Cilicia,  whence  he  returned 
with  provifions  to  his  army.  Evagoras,  who  was  exaftly  informed 
of  all  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  would  willingly  have  oppofed  their 
paflage,  but  finding  his  fleet  too  weak,  he  augmented  it  with  fixty 
ihips,  which,  together  with  fifty  others,    fupplied  by  the  king  of 

-Egypt, 
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-figypt,  formed  a  fleet  of  juft  two  hundred  fail.  During  the  time,  ^C"*^'* 
in  which  he  was  preparing  his  naval  forces,  he  attacked  the  Periians 
by  land,  in  which  engagement  he  gained  fome  confiderable  advan-^ 
tage.  Flufhed  with  this  fuccefs,  he  refolved,  as  foon  as  his  (hips 
were  ready,  to  furprize  the  Perfian  fleet,  which  was  at  that  time 
cruifmg  near  the  town  of  Cytium.  In  eflfei^,  he  had  the  good  fortune, 
according  to  his  intentions,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  unawares,  info- 
much  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  he  funk  and  difabled 
feveral  of  their  fhips ;  till  Gaos,  by  his  fuperior  (kill  and  condud, 
wholly  turned  the  fcale  in  his  favour,  obliging  Evagoras  to  fly  with 
the  lofs  of  great  part  of  his  fhips,  which  were  either  funk  or  taken 
by  the  vidorious  Perfians,  who,  taking,  advantage  of  the  favourable 
fituation  of  affairs,  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Salaniis.  Evagoras,  find-* 
ing  himfelf  incapable  of  making  a  long  refiflance,  conflituted  his  foo 
Protagoras  governor  of  the  city,  and  fet  out  inflantly  for  ^gypt, 
there  to  confult  with  his  faithful  ally  concerning  the  means  of 
re-eflablifhing  their  declining  aflfairs.  Upon  his  return  to  Cyprus 
with  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  he  found  the  city  reduced  to  the 
iafl  extremity,  and  judging  his  force  infufficient  to  raife  the  fiege, 
he  begged  for  a  ceilation  of  arms,  during  which  he  agreed  to  fend 
plenipotentiaries  to  Artaxerxes  to  treat  of  an  accommodation.  Arta- 
bazus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  told  him  that  lie  agreed  to  his 
propofal,  but  that  he  could  by  no  means  fign  any  articles  of  peace, 
unlefs  it  was  therein  flipulated,  that  he  fhould  refigii  to  the  Perfians 
all  the  cities  of  the  ifland,  except  Salamis,  for  the  government  of 
which  he  fhould  acknowledge  himfelf  tributary  to  the  king  of  Perfia; 
Evagoras  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  thefe  hard  conditions,,  though  he 
declared  that  he  would  receive  the  commands  of  Artaxerxes  as  one 
king  does  thofe  of  another  fovereign,  who  is-  efteemed  his  equal  in 

2  A  every 
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Cr?Ru$i  ^  every  particular.  Artabazus  perfifted  ftrongly  in  this  point,  but 
being  at  this  very  conjundure  thrown  into  prifon  by  Orontes,  who 
was  fent  to  fucceed  him  in  the  command  of  the  army ;  Evagoras  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  making  a  fliew  as  if  he  would  once 
more  attempt  to  gain  his  ends  by  force  of  arms,  he  brought  the  new 
general,  who  was  defirous  of  terminating  a  war,  which  had  coft  his 
mailer  immenfe  fums,  to  come  to  an  agreement,  that  Evagoras 
fliould  pay.  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Perfians,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Salamis;  though  at  the  fame  time  he  was  to  be  efteemed,  in  point  of 
dignity,  upon  a  footing  with  the  king  of  Perfia  himfelf.  Shortly 
after  Evagoras  was  aifaflinated  by  an  eunuch,  named  Irafideus,  who 
ufurped  his  throne,  but  was  foon  put  to  death  by  Nicocles,  fecond 
ion  to  Evagoras,  who  immediately  took  poiTeflion  of  his  father's 
idominions^  The  firft  thoughts,  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  pious 
prince,  were  to  fee  the  laft  honours  paid  to  his  deceafed  father,, 
whofe  funeral  he  folemnized  with  public  games,  and  all  other 
magnificence  fuicabie  to  that  age.  He  fent  for  the  celebrated  orator 
Ifocrates,  to  fpeak  his  funeral  oration,  with  which  performance 
he  was  fo  highly  contented,  that  he  rewarded  him  with  a  prefent 
af.  twenty  talents.  After  the  death  of  Nicocles,  the  kingdom  of 
Salamis  defcended  to  his  fbn  Evagoras,  who  was  driven  out  of  his 
dominions  by  his  uncle  Protagoras,  with  whom  the  eight  other 
monarchs  of  Cyprus  entered  into  an  alliance,  in  order  to  free  them-^ 
felves  from  all  fort  of  dependence  upon  the  Perfians.  Artaxerxes^ 
having  received  notice  of  the  revolt  of  the  Cyprians,  immediately^ 
difpatched  Idreus,  governor  of  the  province  of  Caria,  with  forty 
ihips,  and  a  land  army  under  the  joint  condu^  of  the  Athenian 
Bhocion  and  Evagoras,  who,  fince  his  exile,  had  taken  refiige  in. 
the  Perfian  court..  "Thefe  generals,  after  having  reduced  feveraL 

Eh 
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pJacee  of  confequence  in  the  ifland,  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  city  of  SaU«    Crptvt. 
mis,  which  they  blocked  up  both  by  fea  and  land.     During  the  fiege 
the  other  eight  kings  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  Perfians,  leaving  Pro- 
tagoras alone  to  contend  with  fo  powerful  an  enemy.     The  flow  pro- 
grefs,  which  the  Perfians  made  in  the  fiege,  and  the  obftinate  defence 
of  Protagoras,  began  to  render  Evagoras  fufpefted,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Perfian  commanders,  of  maintaining  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  his 
uncle,  of  which  imagining  themfelves,  foon  afterwards,  better  aflured^ 
they  drew  up  an  accufation  againft  him,  which  they  prefented  to  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  upon  that  recalled  his  troops  from  the  fiege.    Protagoras 
at  the  fame  time  embracing  this  favourable  opportunity,  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  the  Perfians,  under  whofe  prote£kion  he  remained  in  quiet 
pofleflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Salamis.  Evagoras  foon  after  having  given 
fufficient  proofs  of  his  innocence,  .was  again  received  into  favour  by 
Artaxerxes,  and  honoured  with  the  government  of  a  province,  in 
which  office  he  (hewed  himfelf  guilty  of  fo  much  tyranny  and  injuf^ 
tice,  that  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  fly  to  Cyprus,  hoping  to  efcape 
the  rage  of  the  incenfed  kingof  Perfia  j  notwithftanding  which  he  was 
foon  after  taken,  and  beheaded  by  order  of  that  monarch.     The  gb- 
vernment  of  Cyprus  remained  in  this  ftate  divided  among  nine  princes, 
who  were  all  tributaries  to  the  Perfians,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  That  conqueror  having  utterly  overthrown  the  Perfian  empire, 
and  extended  his  viftories  over  all  the  eaft,  the  nine  kings  of  Cyprtis, 
being  ftruck  with  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  fent  difpatches  to  him, 
making  a  voluntary  refignation  of  their  dominions  into  his  hands. 
Alexander  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  this  fpontaneous  aclcnowledg- 
ment  of  his  authority,  that  inftead  of  fending lais  fubftitutes  to  talcc 
pofleffion  of  the  ifland,  he  efl:abliflied  (he  fdrmer  fovereigns  in  fhclr 
tf^rigirial  rights  and  privileges,  difmiflSng  their  deputies  loaded  wifh 
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Ctpeos.  fince  he  did  not  think  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  appear  in  the  open 
field,     Inftigated,  however,  by  the  imminent  danger,  to  which  the 
fuccefles  of  Demetrius  expofed  his  brother's  inlcrefts,  he  refolved^ 
if  poflible,  to  put  a  flop  to  his  fortune :  he  to  this  end  drained  all 
the  garrifon^,  which,   together  with  his  own  army,  composed  a 
body  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  with  which  he  refolved  to  give  the 
enemy  battle.     Menelaus  in  the  engagement  fhewed  himfelf  both  a 
brave  and  experienced  officer;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  was  foon  obliged  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  almoft  half  his  army, 
four  thoufand  of  which  were  furprifed,  and  fent  away  prifoners  to 
Antigonus,  who  employed  them  in  carrying  on  his  works  at  the 
city  of  Antigonia  in  Syria,  the  foundations  of  which  were  then  juil 
l^d.     Menelaus,  after  this  difafter,  retired  to  Salamis,   where   he 
made  all  the  necelTary  preparations  for  the  fupport  of  a  long  and 
vigorous  fiege,  hoping  to  be  able  to  defend  the  place,  till  he  fhould 
receive  fuccour  from  jfflgypt     Demetrius,  on  the  other  fide,  refolved 
to  omit  no  opponunity  of  rendering  himfelf  matter  of  the  city  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  j  to  which  end  he  ordered  a 
general  aflault,  bringing  his  machines  almott  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
walls,  which  were  fcarce  able  to  refitt  the  violence  of  the  attack. 
The  befieged  at  the  fame  time  defended  themfelves  with  the  utmoft 
bravery,  and  were  in  the  end  fo  fortunate  as  to  fet  on  fire  one  of  the 
largett  machines,  which  communicating  the  flames  on  all  fides,  re- 
duced the  others  to  afhes;  including  in  the  general  dettrui^ion  nuav- 
bers  of  Macedonians,  who  were  ordered  by  their  general  to  endea- 
vour to  extinguifh  the  conflagration.    Nor  was  Demetrius  in  the  leaft 
-daunted  by  this  lofs,  fince  he  gave  immediate  orders  for  the  building 
of  new  machines,  and  continued  to  lay  clofe  fiege  to  the  city,  block* 
ixig  up  all  avenues  both  by  fca  and  land.     In  the  mean  time  Ptolomy 
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fiiving  received  notice  of  the  defperate  ftate  of  his  affairs  in  Cyprus;.  CVfr^s. 
\vith  the  utmoft  diligence  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fail  befides  tranfports,  on  which  he  embarked  a  land  army  of  twdve 
thoufand  men;  and  appearing  off  Paphos,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
coaft  near  Gytium,  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making 
his  defcent  upon  the  ifhmd.  Demetrius  having  intelKgence  of  the 
enemy's  motions,  after  having  given  the  neceflary  onlers  for  the 
continuation  of  the  fiege,  put  to  fea  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
fliips,  and  meeting  wfth  Ptolbmy  at  fome  dift^nce  from  the  coaft,  he 
drew  up  his  fleet  in  a-  line,  making  prep^ations  for  a  formal  engage-^ 
ment.  Ptolomy  Icarce  gave  him  time  tc  range  his  fleet  in  due  fdrm 
of  battlfe,  before  he  attackedT  him  with-  fuch  violence,  that  in  the  firft 
onfet  he  funk  and  difabled  fevtral  of  his- (hips,  putting  the  whole  fl^el 
into  the  utmoft  diibrder  and-  confufidn.  '  Demetrius  finding  all  things 
tending  to  his  total  overthrow,  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft,  appear- 
ing  In  all  ^arts  of  his  fleet,  encouraging  his  oflficers  by  his  prefence; 
and  by  repeated  exhortations  to  retrieve  their  honour  and  reputation' 
already  in  fome  rtieafurc  foffeitedi:  kncf  in  imminent  danger  of  being^ 
utterly  loft.  Thb  Macedonians,  encourage  J  by  the  fpeeches  and 
example  of  their  general,  not  only  recovered  their  diforder,  but 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  into  their  ranks  after  having  loft  feveral 

■ 

of  their  beft  fhips,  which  wire  either  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or 
taken  by  Demetrius  and'  his  valiant  commanders.  Nor  did  the 
experienced  general  let  flip  this  opportunity  of  gaining  a  compfete. 
victory  over  the  ^Egyptians,  fince  attacking  themin  the  time  of  their 
confufion,  he  gave  them  a  final  overthrow^  obliging  tftolomy  to 
Uiink  himfelf  extremely  hapjJy  toTiavc  efdaped  the  conqueror,  who 
fent  feveral  fhips  in  purfuit  of  him,  but  to  no  purpofe,  fince  he 
arrived  fafe  in  -figyptj  with  the  miferablc  remainder  of  his  Ihattcred' 
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Cyfrus.  the  richeft  prefcnts.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Ptolomy,  the 
fon  of  Lagns,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  ^gypt,  upon  the 
divifion  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  laid  claim  to  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus ;  at  the  fame  time  Antipater,  who  had  been  left  governor 
of  Macedonia,  declared  Antigonus  general  of  his  forces,  and  making 
extraordinary  preparations  both  by  iea  and  land,  fent  difpatches  to 
aU  the  kingdoms  and  republics,  and  among  others,  to  the  nine 
Cyprian  princes,  to  perfuade  them  to  enter  into  his  party,  in  oppofi* 
tion  to  Ptolomy,  and  the  governors  of  feveral  other  provinces, 
whom  he  judged  inclinable  to  difpute  his  authority.  The  perfon 
chofen  for  the  embafly  to  Cyprus  was  one  Agefilaus,  who  upon  his 
return  informed  Antigonus,  that  he  had  been  able  to  perfuade  only 
the  cities  of  Cytium,  Lapethus,  Marium,  and  Cerynea  to  embrace 
his  intereft,  and  that  the  entire  remainder  of  the  ifland  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  party  of  Ptolomy.  In  effedl,  that  prince  having  been 
informed  of  the  tranfa^ons,  which  had  been  carried  on  at  Cyprus, 
by  the  deputies  of  Antigonus,  in  order  to  prevent  a  furprife,  dis- 
patched to  the  princes,  his  sdlies,  a  fuccour  of  three  thoufand  men, 
and  foon  after  ten  thoufand  more,  under  the  conduct  of  Myrmidon^ 
An  Athenian,  together  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  commanded 
\yy  Polyclitus,  with  inftrudions  to  acknowledge  as  generaliffimo, 
both  by  fea  and  land,  his  own  brother  Menelaus,  in  whofe  approved 
Yftlour  and  condud  he  placed  the  utmoft  confidence.  This  powerful 
army  was  fooa  after  ftrengthened  by  a  farther  reinforcement  from 
Seleucus,  governor  of  Syria,  with  which  forces  Menelaus  in  a  ihort 
time  brcHight  to  obedience  thofe  princes,  who  refufed  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  authority  of  his  brother  Ptolomy,  obliging  them  to  give 
llioftages  for  an  aflfurance  of  their  fidelity.  Ptolomy,  however,  in  a 
frcit  time  findmg  feveral  of  tbeie  petty  fovereigns  difcontented  with 
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their  prefent  condition,  and  ready  to  embrace  the  firft  opportunity    Cyprus. 
of  publicly  declariag  in  favour  of  Antigonus,  went  to  Cyprus  in 
perfon,  entering  in  an  hoftile  manner  fuch  cities  as  he  imagined 
moft  inclined  to  revolt,  many  of  which,  and  in  particular  the  city 
of  Malum,  he  ordered  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  tranfporting 
the  inhabitants  to  Paphos,  after  having  put  to  death  king  Pygmalion^ 
whom  he  found  guilty  of  maintaining  fecret  correfpondences  with  the 
enemy.     Having  by  thefe  means  entirely  fubdued  the  ifland,  he  con^ 
ftituted  Nicocreon  governor,  and  with  the  beft  part  of  his  troopa 
pafled  over  himfelf  to  Cilicia,  where  after  having  conquered  feveral 
cities,  and  plundered  the  whole  country,  he  returned  back  to  iEgypt,. 
loaded  with  fpoils.     Soon  after  he  had  finifhed  this  expedition,  he 
received  advice  that  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos,  entertained  pdvate* 
intelligence  with  Antigonus,  upon  which  information  he  difpatched* 
Argeus  and  Callicrates  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death,     Thefe 
officers,   upon  their  arrival,  were  fumifhed  by  Menelaus  with  a 
fufficient  body  of  troops,  with  which  they  furrounded  the  palace  oT 
Nicocles,    declaring  the  fatal  commiffion,  with  which  they  were 
inverted  by  Ptolomy.    Nicocles,  finding  himfelf  in  this  manner  void 
of  all  hopes  of  fafety,  put  an  end  to  his  days  with  his  own  hand;, 
and  at  the  fame  time  his  wife  Axiothea,  inconfolable  for  her  lofs,, 
fummoning  together  her  children,  and  her  ncareft  relations,   en^ 
couraged  them  all  to  die  with  her,  which  fatal  advife  was  imme-^ 
diately  put  in  execution,  and  the  whole  family  of  Nicocles  utterly 
cxtinguifhed  in  one  unhappy  day.     In.  the  mean  time  Demetrius,  by 
the  command  of  his  father  Antigonus,  invaded  Cyprus  with  a  fleet: 
of  one  hundred  large  ihips  befides  tranfports,  and  fixteen  thoufand: 
land  forces.     After  having  fubdued  feveral  confiderable  cities,  he. 
refolved  to  beiiege  Salamis,.  wherein  Menelaus  had  taken  refuge,, 
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Ctfr us.  for  his  departurt  from  the  ifland,  and  having  embarked  his  treaiures, 
which  were  immenfe,  on  board  one  of  his  fhips,  without  fending 
any  anfwer  to  Cato  put  to  fea,  refolved  to  perifli  with  his  riches, 
which  he  in  a  manner  adored.     He  did  not,  however,  remain  long 
in  this  rcfolution,  fince,  when  he  was  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
coaft,  he  began  to  refled  that  it  was  a  pity  that  fo  much  wealth 
!hould  be  thrown  away,  without  being  of  ufe  to  any  body ;  upon 
which  coniideration  he  returned  to  his  palace,  and  taking  a  large 
dofe  of  poifon,  had  the  fatisfadion  to  -expire  in  the  midft  of  his  dear 
treafure,  the  lofs  of  which  he  could  by  no  means  think  of  furviving^ 
After  his  death  Cato  took  pofleflion  of  the  ifland,  and  embarking  his 
vaft  riches  fent  them  away  to  Rome ;  which  proceedings  gave  room 
to  nlany  authors,  and  among  others  Florus  and  Ammianus  Marcel* 
linus,  to  affirm,  that  their  avarice  was  the  fole  caufe,  which  induced 
the  Romans  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  Cyprus.     The  inhabitants* 
of  Alexandria,  irritated  at  the  unworthy  treatment  of  a  prince,  who 
owed  his  being  to  the  family  which  reigned  6ver  them,  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  their  king,  Ptolomy  Auletes,  to  reconquer  the  ifland.^ 
That  monarch,  however,  being  by  no  means  of  a  wariike  difpofi- 
tion,  declined  the  attempt,  which  fo  incenfed  his  fubjefis,  that  they^ 
drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom,  obliging  him  to  fly  to  Rome  for  pro- 
teilion.     The  government  of  Cyprus,  after  Cato  had  given  an  ac* 
count  of  his  expedition,  was  delivered  to  Caius  Sextilius  Rufus^. 
who  commanded  in  that  ifland  under  the  title  of  quaeftor,  till  the 
death  of  Julius  Caefar,  at  which  time  Mark  Antony,  then  conful^ 
made  a  prefent  of  it  to  Arfinoe,  filler  to  Cleopatra,  who  fent  a  praetor, 
named  Serapion,  to  govern  it  in  her  name.     The  authority,  how:- 
ever,  of  Arfinoe  and  her  fubftitute,  was  not  of  long  continuance 
fince  they  were  fhortly  after  both  of  them  put  to  death  by  order  of 
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Mark  Antony,  inftigatcd  thereto  by  his  paramour  Cleopatra.  Cyprvs* 
Eleven  years  after  the  death  of  Cxfar,  Antony  gave  Cyprus  to 
Cleopatra,  and  foon  after,  in  another  divifion  of  his  dominions,  to 
Caefarion,  her  fon  by  Julius  Caefan  Upon  the  death  of  Antony,  Au- 
guflus  agaih  reduced  it  under  the  fub^edtion  of  the  Romans,  and 
allotted  the  government  of  it  to  a  proconful.  In  this  ftate  it  re- 
mained quietly  till  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  at  which  time  Calo- 
cerus,  a  perfon  of  bafe  extradion,  feized  upon  it,  and  proclaimed 
himfelf  king  of  Cyprus;  but  being  foon  after  overthrown  in  a 
general  engagement,  and  taken  prifoner  by  Dalmatius,  nephew  to 
the  emperor,  he  was  fent  to  Tarfus  in  Cilicia,  and  there  by 
order  of  Conftantine  flead  alive.  The  fucceffion  of  Greek  emperors 
remained  unmolefted  in  the  fovereignty  of  Cyprus,  till  the  time  of 
the  caliph  Omar,  in  which  period  they  were  difpofleired  of  it  by 
Maavie,  at  the  head  of  an  immenfe  army  of  Arabs,  who  alfo,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  foon  after  feized  upon  the  iiland  of  Rhodes* 
The  Arabs,  however,  did  not  maintain  themfelves  long  in  the  poflfel^ 
fion  of  either  of  thefe  iflands,  efpecially  Cyprus,  being  foon  after  their 

conqueft  expdled  by  the  Greek  emperor's  troops,  though  the  iiland 
neverthelefs  was  expofed  to  the  continual  depredations  of  that  bar- 
barous  people*  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conftantinua 
Copronymus,  the  caliph  Walid,  fon  of  lezid,  invaded  Cyprus  with 
a  very  powerful  army,  and  having  reduced  moft  of  the  ftrong 
places,  carried  away  captive  the  principal  inhabitants  into  Syria* 
When  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  Nicephorus  Logothetes, 
the  caliph  Haroun  al  rafchid  difpatched  a  very  numj^rous  fleet  under 
the  command  of  one  of  his  moft  experienced  officers,  who  in  a  very 
ihort  fpace  of  time  fubdued  the  ifland ;  but  a  peace  being  contraded 
between  the  emperor  and  the  caliph,  it  was  agreed  that  Cyprus 
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Cyfsus.  fliould  be  reftored  to  its  former  pofleflbr,  who,  in  confideration  of 
that  ceffion,  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  the  other  an  annual  tribute. 
Again  the  Arabs  fubdued  the  ifland,  and  were  again  expelled  by 
Alexius,  general  to  the  emperor  Bafilius ;  and  when  they  had  made 
another  invafion  under  the  reign  of  Nicephorus  Phocas,  they  were 
fo  totally  defeated  by  Phalcuzes,  general  to  that  emperor,  that  they 
never  attempted  to  revive  their  pretenfions  for  the  future,  or  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  ifland.  The  Greek  emperors,  after  this 
complete  vidiory  over  the  Arabs,  remained  entirely  unmolefled  in 
the  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  till  the  reign  of  Michael  the  Fourth;  at 
which  time  one  of  the  governors,  (who  were  always  honoured  with 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Cyprus,)  taking  advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of 
the  empire,  induced  the  inhabitants  to  a  revolt,  who  unanimoufly 
declared  him  their  fovereign.  Shortly  afterwards,  Conftantinus 
Monomachus  coming  to  the  throne,  Theophilus  Eroticus,  the 
ufurper,  was  entirely  defeated,  and  the  ifland  once  more  reduced 
to  the  obedience  of  its  former  mafters.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  ninety,  under  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Angelus,  Ifaac  Com-- 
nenus,  at  that  time  duke  of  Cyprus,  having  treated  his  fubje^^ 
with  unheard-of  cruelty,  and  having  been  frequently  to  no  purpofe 
admoniflied  thereof  by  the  emperor  his  matter,  that  prince  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms  to  force  him  to  his  duty ;  but  the 
tyrant  had  fo  far  ftrengthened  himfelf  in  his  authority,  as  to  render 
fruitlefs  all  his  fovereign's  endeavours  to  difplace  him.  Two  years 
afterwards  Richard  the  Firft,  king  of  England,  happening  to  pafs 
near  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  feveral  of  his  fliips  driven  on  fliore  by  a  violent 
tempeft.  The  crews,  which  efcaped,  were  treated  with  the  utmoft 
inhumanity  by  Ifaac  Coinncnus.     Richard  refenting  the  ill  ufage  of 
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Cyprus,  keep  in  their  pofleffion  the  city  of  Famagufla ;  in  which  they  placed 
a  ftrong  garrifon,  in  order  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  for 
the  future,  to  acknowledge  them  as  their  proteftors.  To  this  prince 
fucceeded  his  fon  Janus,  who  was  born  at  Genoa  during  the  time  of 
his  father's  imprifonment ;  and  to  him  another  of  the  fame  name^ 
who,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred,  was  taken  prifoner  by 
Melic  Sala,  fultan  of  ^gypt.  Janus,  fhortly  after,  having  engaged 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  fultan,  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  return- 
ing to  his  kingdom,  married  his  daughter  Agnes  to  Lewis,  duke  of 
Savoy;  and  upon  his  death  left  his  crown  to  his  fon  John,  who 
took  to  wife  Helena  Paleologa,  daughter  to  Theodore,  governor  of 
the  Morea,  and  nephew  to  John  Paleologue,  emperor  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  This  princefs,  who  was  a  woman  of  a  very  enterprifing 
genius,  finding  her  hufband  on  the  contrary  to  be  a  man  of  a  weak 
fpirit  and  mean  abilities,  took  upon  herfelf  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs,  and  during  the  time  of  her  authority  managed  matters  with 
£o  much  fkill  and  addrefs,  that  fhe  made  a  complete  alteration  of  the 
laws  and  inftitutes  of  the  country,  fubftituting  the  Greek  rite  to  the 
Roman  catholic,  which  had  till  then  been  pra^ifed  by  the  Cypriots. 
John  had  by  this  princefs  no  children^  excepting  one  daughter 
named  Carlotta,  but  he  had  a  natural  fon,  endued  with  fo  many 
good  qualities  as  rendered  him  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.  Carlotta,  who  was  married  to  the  fon  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, after  her  father's  death  fucceeded,  together  with  her  hiiiband^ 
to  the  throne  of  Cyprus.  This  unfortunate  prince  did  not,  hovr- 
ever,  long  enjoy  his  new  dominions,  fmce  he  was  foon  afterwards 
poifoned,  even  by  the  confent  of  his  wife,  for  having  attempted  to 
re-eftablifh  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Carlotta  took  to  her  fecond 
hufband  Lewis,  prince  of  Savoy,  fon  to  the  duke  of  the  fame  name^ 

whom 
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Cyprus.  Some  few  months  after  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  of  an  heir  to  the 
crown,  who  died  in  his  infancy.  Upon  this  entire  extirpation  of 
the  royal  family,  the  Cypriots  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  jcon- 
fternation,  dreading  on  one  fide  the  mahometans,  who  waited  for  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity  to  feize  upon  the  ifland,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  had  already 
folicited  the  widow  queen  to  receive  his  fon  as  her  hufband.  But 
the  Venetians,  who  had  more  juftice  on  their  fide  than  either  of 
thefe  pretending  powers,  difpatched  George  Cornaro,  brother  to 
the  queen,  to  Cyprys,  where  he  tranfa^ted  his  affairs  in  (o  &ilful 
a  manner,  that  he  found  means  to  deliver  up  that  kingdom  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  by  the  voluntary  ceflion  of  his  fifter,  in  whoie 
hands  remained  the  fovereign  authority  till  this,  which  was  the 
fixteenth  year  after  her  huCband's  death.  In  the  year  one  thouiknd 
four  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  Francefco  Priuli,  admiral  of  the 
Venetian  fleet,  in  the  name  of  the  fenate  took  pofleflion  of  the 
ifland ;  and  the  queen  returned  to  her  native  country,  where  flic 
was  received  with  the  utmoft  marks  of  diftindion  and  gratitude,  and 
afligned  the  city  of  Afolo  for  the  place  of  her  retirement,  in  which 
file  chofe  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  her  days.  As  foon  as  the  king- 
dom of  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians^  the  republic 
omitted  no  method,  which  could  be  thought  of,  'to  put  it  in  a  ftate 
of  defence.  They  to  this  end  placed  ftrong  garrifons  in  all  the 
confiderable  towns,  and  difpatched  from  Venice  Julio  Savoi^iano^ 
with  a  commifiion  to  augment  the  fortifications  to  whatever  degree 
he  thought  proper.  This  induftrious  offico*,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Cyprus,  rendered  the  city  of  Nicofia  a  place  of  very  great  ftrength 
aod  made  confiderable  augmentations  to  the  fortifications  of  Fatr^a- 

gufta, 
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Ctprus,  ^  Here  flie  was  adored  under  the  title  of  Venus  Urania,  in  a  mag- 
nificent temple,  which  contained  an  hundred  altars,  as  we  learn  froQi 
Statins : 

*'  Ilia  Paphon  vctercm,  ccntumque  Altaria  linquens 

*'  Nee  vultu,  ncc  crine  prior,  folvifle  jugalcm 

*'  Cefton,  et  Idalias  procul  ablegafle  volucrcs 

«'  Fcrtur*."  Theb.  L.  v.  1.  6r. 

The  priefls  and  prieftefles  officiated  naked  in  this  temple,  from 
which  oracles  were  delivered,  and  were  fo  much  efteemed  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that  Suetonius  mentions  their  being  coa» 
fulted  by  TltUs  Vefpafian : 

*'  Sed  ubi  turbari  rurfus  cun£ta  fenfit,  rediit  ex  itinere,  aditoque  Paphias 
'*  Veneris  oraculo,  dum  de  navigarione  confulit,  etiam  de  imperii  fpc  con* 
«'  firmatus  eft  f.*'  Suet,  in  Vit.  Tit.  Vcfp. 

The 


^  Indulgent  ftill  (he  hears  the  Paphian  vows^ 

"  And  loves  the  favourite  Teas  from  whence  (he  role* 

**  So  feme  reports^  if  we  may  credit  fame» 

''  When  her  fend  tales  the  birth  of  gods  procIaim» 

•'  Unborm  and  from  eternity  the  (ame*'^  ^        RowF«l 

*  **  From  PaphoSf  where  a  hundred  altars  (bioke» 
''  And  love-fick  votaries  her  aid  invoke* 
**  Carelefs  of  drefs  and  ornament  (he  moves* 
•'  And  leaves  behind  her  ceftus  ^nd  her  doves.**    ^^U^^    Lswrs; 

t ''  But  when  he  perceived  all  things  again  in  confufion,  he  returned  from  his  journey* 
'*  and  applying  to  the  oracle  of  Paphian  Venus*  while  he  confulted  it  about  his  voyag^^  be 
*'  was  confirmed  alfo  in  his  hope  of  the  empire*". 
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Cyprvs.    behind  them  Epaphras,  who  was  the  firft  bifhop  of  Paphos.     There 
was  another  Paphos,  diftant  from  this  about  fixty  fladiums,  which 
for  the  fake  of  diflin£tion  was  called  Palsepaphos,  being  founded  by 
Agapenor,  on  his  return  from  the  fiege  of  Troy.     Of  thefe  two 
cities  there  are  now  little  or  no  remains,  both  of  them  having  long 
fmce  been  deftroyed  by  earthquakes,  which  are  very  frequent  in 
thefe   parts.     There  is,  however,  upon  the  fite  of  Palaepaphos  i, 
village,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Bafib,  (which  is  undoubtedly  a 
corruption  of  the  old  name,)  and  near  it  fome  fragments  of  marbIe^ 
but  no  infcription,  or  other  curiofity  worthy  a  traveller's  attention. 
The  country  round  Bafib  is  extremely  fertile,  being  watered  by  a 
fmall  rivulet,  which  renders  it  abundant  in  corn  and  fruits  of  all 
forts.     The  city  of  Salamis,  which  was  next  in  renown  to  that  of 
Paphos,  flood  upon  the  oppofite  part  of  the  iflandj  its  origin  is  too 
well  known  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  though  it  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  improper  to  take  notice,  that  after  its  foundation,  the  other 
Salamis  in  Attica  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  true  Salamis,   to 
diftinguifh  it  from  this  in  Cyprus ; 

"  Exhaufit  totas  quamvis  dcleftus  Athenas, 

*'  ExigusB  Phcebca  tenet  navalia  puppes> 

"  Trcfque  pctunt  vcram  crcdi  Salamina  carinse/* 

LucAN.  L.  iii.  I.  i8i» 

4* 

Diodorus 


•  **  Though  Athens  now  had  drainM  her  naval  ftorc, 
'*  And  the  Phoebean  arfenal  was  poor; 
"  Three  (hips  of  Salamis  to  Pompey  came, 
**  To  vindicate  it's  true  and  antient  name.**  RowB» 
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Ctprvj.  tinder  their  ruins,  infomuch  that  their  fituation  is  at  prefent  by  no 
means  determined.  Cytium  is  fuppofed  by  fome  authors  to  have 
owed  its  foundation  to  Belus,  though  others  give  it  a  much  higher 
date  of  antiquity,  pretending  that  its  name  is  only  a  corruption  of 
Chetim,  grandfon  to  Noah,  from  whom  they  trace  the  original  of 
this  city.  In  efFedl,  we  read  in  the  feventh  book  of  Jofephus,  that 
^t  was  called  Cytium  by  thofe,  who  were  willing  to  adapt  the  name  of 
Chetim  to  the  Greek  pronunciation.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  the  nine  fovereigns  of  Cyprus  made  a  voluntary  offer 
of  their  dominions  to  that  conqueror,  the  king  of  Cytium  diC- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  beyond  the  others,  by  a  prefent  which  he  made 
to  him  of  a  fine  fword,  the  make  and  form  of  which  was  fo  much 
approved  of  by  Alexander,  that  he  for  the  future  never  made  ufc 
of  any  other  weapon.  Zeno,  the  firft  inftitutor  of  the  fedl  of  ftoic 
philofophers,  was  a  native  of  this  city,  which  has  many  ages  fince 
dwindled  into  a  fmall  village,  fituated  in  a  fertile  country,  upon  a 
cape,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Amicho,  and  known  by  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  ifland  under  the  name  of  Chiti ;  which,  although  it  be  a 
manifeft  corruption  of  Cytium,  and  by  that  means  points  out  the 
exadl  fituation  of  that  city;  yet  I  could  not,  after  the  ftriaeft 
fearch,  find  out  the  leaft  remains  of  antiquity  any  where  in  that 
part  of  the  ifland.  Amathus,  the  moft  ancient  city  in  the  whole 
ifland,  being  f^i^d  to  have  beien  founded  by  Amatheus,  fon  of 
Hercules,  was  under  the  peculiar  protedliou  of  Venus;  whofe  ftatue^ 
though  it  was  drefled  in  a  woman's  habit,  had  the  face  of  a  maa 
with  9,  long  beard ;  whence  Catullus  calls  the  goddefs  duplex  Amap- 
jhufia : 


.* 


€€ 


Nam 
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^.  Nam  mihi  quam  dederit  duplex  Amathufia  curam  Cytkub. 

'«  Scitis,  ct  in  quo  mc  torrucrit  gcncrc*."  Cat.  El.  Ix.  L.  v.  1.  5 1, 

I  mention  this  pafTage,  becaufe  a  late  commentator  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  give  a  quite  different  explanation  to  it,  which 
trouble  he  might  have  fpared  himfelf,  had  he  not  been  unacquainted 
with  the  above-mentioned  particularity.  Near  the  temple  of  Venua 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Sivio^y  where  the  Cypriots  in- 
humanly facrificed  all  ftrangers  that  were  by  flxefs  of  weather 
driven  upon  their  ifland,  and  even  fuch  as  they  had  at  firft  recieved 
with  tokens  of  hofpitality.  We  are  beholden  to  Ovid  for  an  account 
of  this  horrid  barbarity: 

^<  Ante  fores  Horum  ftabat  Jovis  Hofpitis  ara, 

*^  Lugubris  fceleris^  quam  li  quis  fanguine  cinftam 

<<  Advena  vidiflet,  maftatos  crederet  illic 

'<  Ladentes  vitulos,  Amathufiacafve  bidentes: 

"  Hofpes  crat  caefust-'*  Ovid.  Met.  L.  x.  1.  224. 

There 


*  **  Oft  has  this  bofom,  ye  chafte  muTes,  know, 
'*  Sharp  pangs  from  double  Amathufia  tried, 
**  Burnt,  like  fierce  ^tna,  or  the  baths  which  flow 
'*  From  Malia's  fount  near  Etna's  fcorching  fide 


ff 


t  *^  Before  whofe  gates  a  rev'rend  altar  ftood, 
**  To  Jove  infcrib'dt  the  hofpitable  god: 
'*  This  had  fome  ftranger  feen»  with  gore  befmear'dy 
**  The  blood  of  lambs  and  bulls  it  had  appeared : 
^  Their  flaughter*d  gucfts  it  was.  Ozilu 
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CypRu«.  There  were  alfo  temples  ereded  to  Ariadne,  Hercides,  and  Onefi- 
lu8 ;  who,  as  I  before  mentioned,  induced  the  Cypriots  to  revolt 
from  the  Perfian  government.  The  remains  of  this  city  are  fo  in- 
confiderable,  that  its  fituation  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  mod  com- 
monly imagined  to  have  flood  at  about  five  miles  diftance  from 
Limiflb;  which  opinion  is  in  fome  meafure  favoured  by  a  few 
fragments  of  marbl^  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  place.  The 
city  of  Soli,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  fituated  near  that  of 
Arfmoe,  had  for  its  founders  two  Athenians,  named  Apamus  and 
Phalerus;  though  Plutarch  gives  it  a  very  different  origin.  Wc  arc 
informed  by  that  learned  hiftorian,  that  during  the  reign  of  Philo- 
cyprus,  king  of  this  province,  Solon  happening  to  come  to  Cyprus, 
was  entertained  in  that  prince's  court  with  very  great  hofpitality^^ 
and  had  by  his  merit  infmuated  himftlf  fo  much  into  his  favour^ 
that  he  was  treated  by  him,  and  always  behaved  to  him  with  the 
iitmoft  familiarity.  Solon,  in  recompence  of  his  friendfhip,  obferv- 
ing  that  the  capital  of  his  dominions  flood  in  a  barren  and  moun- 
tainous country,  advifed  him  to  build  a  new  city  in  the  plains 
beneath,  which  by  their  beauty  and  fertility  feemed  to  invite  him 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  fo  advantageous  a  fituation. 
Solon  at  the  fame  time  promifed  to  fuperintend  the  work,  and  the 
prince,  who  in  every  thing  put  an  entire  confidence  in  that  great 
man,  readily  agreed  to  his  propofal,  and  in  compliment  to  his  friend 
named  the  city  Soli.  Plutarch  has  preferved  to  us  fome  verfes  of 
Solon  himfelf  upon  this  occafion,  in  which  he  addreffes  himfelf  to 
Philocy  prus : 

**  Nuv  Se  (TV  fiiv  ToX^otgi  'ttoXijv  x^ovcv  lif^ocS*  clvcc(r(rcay, 
*^  Tijy  T6  TfoXiv  ydtoig^  ^  yivog  JjX6T£foy* 


i 
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Cyprus,  goddefs  Venus,  flood  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  and  is  now 
funk  into  a  fmall  village,  which  has  preferved  its  ancient  name. 
Tamaffus,  which  in  all  probability  is  the  modern  Famagufta,  was 
fituated  about  ten  leagues  diftant  from  the  eaftemmoft  point  of  the 
ifland.  This  was  the  moft  fertile  part  of  all  Cyprus,  and  parti- 
cularly facred  to  Venus,  who  had  here  a  very  ancient  temple  with 
a  temenos,  wherein  grew  the  tree  which  produced  the  three  goldea 
apples,  by  her  prefented  to  Hippomenes.  This  we  may  collet 
from  Ovid: 

Eft  ager,  indigcnse  Tamafcnum  nomine  dicunt, 
TcUuris  Cypria;  pars  optima  -,  qucm  mihi  prifci 
Sacraverc  fcnes,  tcmplifque  accederc  dotcm 
Hanc  juflere  meis;  medio  niter  arbor  in  arvo,  * 

Fulva  comam,  fulvo  ramis  crepitancibus  auro*/'         * 
.  I  I ;  *    '  .  .       Ov^^Mct.  L.  X*  L  644^ 

CTaudian  feems  to  allude  to  Tamaflus,  in  his  beautiful  defcription 
6f  the  court  of  Venus,  as  one  may  conclude  from  feveral  parti- 
*culars,  but  efpecially  from  his  placing  it  on  the  eaftern  part  of*  the 
illand.  The  ancients  bad  a  notion,  that  in  the  neighbouftiood  of 
this  city  were  two  fountains,  the  waters  of  which  were  of  fo  very 
different  a  nature,  that  as  a  draught  of  one  incited  to  love,  the  other 
*  oh  the  contrary  utterly  extinguiflied  that  paffion.  It  feems  to  me,,  as 
'if  Claudian  liinted  at  this  in  the  following  lines : 

^  Labuntur 


1  i . 


1  ■  <   I 


*  ^^  The  Cyprian  lands*  though  rich,  in  richnefs  yield 
"  To  that  furnam'd  the  Tamafcnian  field, 
*•  That  field'of  old  was  added  to  my  (hrine, 
*'  And  its  choice  products  confecrated  mine. 
•*  A  tree  there  (lands,  full  glorious  to  behoil9» 
*•  Gold  arc  the  leaves,  the  crackling  branches  goJd/*  £irsi>EN^. 


9> 
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'^  Labuntur  geniini  fontes,  hie  dulcis,  amarus  ^  Cyfeui. 

'^  Alter,  ct  infufiscorrumpit  mclla  vcnenisj 
<^  Unde  Cupidineas  armavic  fama  fagictas^J 

Claud,  de  Nupt.  Hoiu  &  Mar. 

Golgos  and  Idalium  were  alfo  favourite  cities  of  VenuS|  upon 
which  account  Theocritus  has  joined  them  together. 

s 

Theoc.  Idyl.  XV.  I.  100. 

In  the  forefts  near  Idaliitmy  Adonis  received  his  death,  as  we  tead 
in  the  poet : 

"  Tcftis  qui  niycum  quondam  percuflit  Adonin 
"  Vciiantcm  Id^lio  vcrtice  durus  Apcr." 

*  Prop.  L.  ii.  EI.  xiii.  1.  53, 

Venus  was  fo  afflided  at  the  lofs  of  her  beloved  youth,  that  (he 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Jdalium  every  year,  upon  the  anniver- 
fary  of  his  death,  to  exprefs  their  forrow  with  cries  and  lament^ 
ations,  in  imitation  of  thofe  (he  herfelf  uttered. 


•       § 


<^  Defiluic,  pariterque  finus,  pariterque  capIUos   ' 
"  Rupit,  et  indignis  percuflic  pedtora  palmis. 


€€ 


Qucftt- 


*  **  Hence  flow  two  fountains)  fweet  of  tafte  the  one, 
*^  The  other  bitter,  and  of  poifonous  taint, 
'^  Whence  Cupid  ting'd,  as  fame  reports,  his  darts«** 

f  **  O,  chief  of  Golgos,  and  the  Idalian  grove, 
**  And  breezy  Eryx,  beauteous  queen  of  love!"  Fawksi* 


3  D  a 


Km. 
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<^  Queftaque  cum  fatis>  at  non  tamen  omnia  veftri 
<*  Juris  eruntj  inquit^  lufHia  monumcnta  manebunc 
^^  Semper^  AdonU  mei,  repettcaque  mortis  imago 
^  Annua  plangoris  rq)etet  fimulamina  noftri*/' 

Oy.  Met.  L.  X.  1.  712. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  feftivale  termed  Aimno^  which  were 
afterwards  celebrated  with  many  ridiculous  ceremonies  i^i  Greece^ 
ilggypty^  and  paidculaxl/  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Adonis  in 
Syria.  Golgos  fell  to  decay  foon  after  the  building  of  Paphos ; 
Idalium  is  at  prefent  a  finall  town  called  Dali,  about  tweWe  mXes 
from  the  city  of  Nicofia,  without  the  leaft  remains  of  antiquity  aay 
where  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  chief  cities  of  Cyprus  at  prefent 
are  Famagufta,  Nicofia,  Amicho^  and  Limiflb.  Famagufta  was 
fO)]|i<|e4^  in  thq  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  ninety  by 
Henry  king  of  Cyprus,  after  the  deftrudion  of  Ptolemais  in  Syria. 
Its  fituation  is  advantageous,  bein^  upon  die  fea-fhore,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  Ipacious  gulph,  towards  the  moft  eaftem  part  of  tiie 
iiUod.    It  is  foxne  miles  in  circumference,  is  tolerably  well  bidlt. 


•  ^  Down  with  fwift  flight  flie  plung*d,  nor  rage  fcrborc^ 
^  At  once  her  garment  and  her  hair  (he  tore. 
^  With  cruel  blows  flie  beat  her  guildefs  breaft, 
^  The  fiites  upbraided  and  her  love  confeft. 
**  Nor  (hall  they  yet  ((he  cry'd)  the  whole  devour 
^  With  uncootroird,  inexorable  power: 
'^  For  tbect  loft  youth»  my  tears  and  reftleis  pain» 
*^  Shall  in  immortal  monuments  remain. 
*^  With  (biemn  pomp  rn  annual  rites  return'd^ 

^  Be  thou  for  ever,  my  Adonis,  mourned."  £vsi>nr» 

6 
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and  has  a  very  good  harbour  for  finall  veflels.    Some  authors  there.  Ctfmm< 
are,  who  pretend  to  give  it  a  much  higher  date  of  antiquity,  by 
affirming  that  the  emperor  Auguftus,  after  the  battle  of  Adium, 
willing  to  perpetuate  his  name  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  ereded  this 
eky,  which  he  called  Fama  Augufta,  in  memory  of  the  fame  he 
had  acquired  in  that  fignal  vidory.     This  city  was  rendered  a  ftrong 
place  by  the  Venetians,  whofe  works  are  ftill  remaining,  though  by 
the  negled  of  the  prefent  pofieflbrs  they  are  in  a  very  ruinous  con- 
dition.    Nicoiia,  which  is  now  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  and  refi« 
dence  of  the  Mouhaffil,  or  exzGtor  of  the  tribute,  (who  is  invefted 
with  his  authority  by  the  grand  vifier,  to  whom  belongs  the  whole 
revenue  of  Cyprus,)  is  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  and  is 
faid  to  owe  its  foundation  to  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Lufignan 
family,  who  conftituted  it  the  metropolis  of  his  dominions.     It  was 
originally  near  nine  miles  in  circumference,  till  the  Venetians,  to 
render  it  more  capable  of  defence,  reduced  it  to  three,  furrounding 
it  with  a  fortification,  which  in  thofe  days  was  efteemed  confiderable. 
Arnicho,  where  all  the  European  fadiories  reiide.  Hands  about  a 
mile  from  the  feap-fhore,  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep  bay,  which  is 
the  place  of  refort  of  a  great  number  of  Englifh,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Venetian  ihips,  which  carry  on  a  great  trade.     The  town  is  of 
a  pretty  large  extent,  without  any  fort  of  defence ;  the  lioufes  arc 
low,  and  but  of  ordinary  ftru€ture.     Clofe  to  the  fea^fhore  is  a 
fmall  village  called  Saline,  from  the  neighbouring  falt-works,  with 
a  caflle  garrifoned  by  Turks,  who  in  this  place  colled:  their  duties. 
Thefe  falt-works,  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  afforded  an  immenfe 
revenue  to  the  republic ;  but,  fmce  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  they  have  been  fo  much  negleded,  that  the  produd  of 
them  is  very  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  has  been 

formerly. 
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Cypiui.  formerly.  The*  (alt  is  owen  tc  a  gtfeat  number  of  fprings,  wKich 
rife  in  a  large  valley  near  the  fea,  impregnated  to  a  vaft  degree  with 
particles  of  fait,  which  the  nature  of  the  earth  undoubtedly  ad- 
minifters.  Thefe  fprings  being  augmented  by  the  torrents,  which 
fall  from  the  mountains  in  the  winter  feafons,  form,  themfelves  into  a 
lake  of  five  or  fix  feet' in  depth,  and  almoft  a  mile  in  circumference^ 
the  wateris  of  which  being  dried  up  by  the  exceffive  heats  of  the 
fummer  leave  the  furface  of  the  earth  entirely  cpvered  with  the  fineft 
fait,  which  in'  the  month '  of  Aujguft .  is  thrown  up  into  one  large 
heap,  where  it  remains  'ready  cither  for  exportation,  or  :to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland.  LimilTo  (lands  upon 
the  fea-coafti,  about  thirty-three  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Saline.  It 
is  defended  by  a  caftle,  which  feems*  by  its  ftrudure  to  have  been 
built  •  by  the  Turks, '  who.  maintain  a  fuflScient  garrifon  i^  it  to 
prevent  the  Mahfefe  from  making  their  defcents  upon  that  part  of 
the  ifland.  The  town  itfelf  confifts  in  about  three  hundred  houfes, 
which '-are  low  and.  ill  built,  as  are  indeed,  the  generality  of  them 
throughout  all  Cyprus.  Thefe  are  the  only  towns  of  note;  there 
'are  feveral  others  indeed,  but  all  of  too  little  confequence  to  deferve 
mention.  The  ifland  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  circuity 
Sind  extends  itfelf  forty-five  leagues  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft;  it 
lies  between  the  thirty-fifth^  and  thirty-fixth  degrees  of  latitude! 
about  fifteen  leagues  diftarit  from  the  coafl:  of  Syria.  None  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  can  difpute  with  it  in  fertility,  fince  it 
produces  a  prodigious  quantity  of  filk,  cotton,  flax,  honey,  oil,  wax^ 
fruits  of  all  forts,  corn  in  abundance,  and  the  bell  wine  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  Its  inhabitants  are  mofl:  of  them  Greeks,  and  are  computed 
at  one  hundred  thoufand,  including  about  three  thoufand  Turks^ 
jvho  live  in  the  towns  of  Nicofia,  Famagufta,  and  Limiflb.     None 

of 
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of  the  Grand  Signer's  fubjedts  are  more  opprefled,  or  live  in  greater    Cyprus. 

poverty,  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  iflandj  fince  they  are  taxed 

entirely  according  to  the  will  of  the  mouhaflil,  who,  buying  his 

employment  at  a  very  high  price,  is  obliged  to  reimburfe  himfelf  at 

the  expence  of  his  miferable  fubjeds.     Cyprus,  in  the  winter,  is 

one  of  the  moft  agreeable  habitations  in  the  world,  the  climate  is 

mild  and  temperate,  the  air  wholefome,  and  the  face  of  the  country 

covered  with  a  moft  delightful  verdure ;  in  the  fummer  it  bears  a 

quite  different  appearance,  being  burnt  up  by  the  fcorching  rays 

of  the  fun,  and  frequently  overwhelmed  by  incredible  numbers  of 

locufts,  which,  after  having  devoured  all  the  produfts  of  the  earth, 

die  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  and  by  the  infefted  vapoui!8 

which  arife  from  the  putrefadfeioh  of  their  carcaffcs^  either  produce 

the  plague  or  malignant  fevers,    no  lefs   fatal   to  the  inhabitantB 

of  this  ifland.     I  was  furprifed  during  my  ftay  at  Cyprus  to  find  fo 

few  remains  of  antiquity,  notwithftanding  I  was  very  exad  in  my 

fearch  aftfer  curiofities  of  that  nature;   but  when  I  confider  the 

many  revolutions,  to  which  it  has  been  fubjedl,  and  the  frequent 

ravages  it  has  fuffered  from  the  Arabs,  and  other  barbarous  nations, 

its  fterility  in  that  refpedk  is  very  cafy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Three  days  after  our  departure  from  Cyprus,  we  came  to  an 

anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  which  city  was,  by  Alexander 

the  Great,  its  fouhdfer,  conflituted  the  capital  of  all  iEgypt.     This 

country  was  called  by'  the  inhabitants  iEgyptus,  from  an  ancient   iEoypT. 

king  of  that  name;  though  the  Greeks  knew  it  commonly  by  the 

name  of  nojuf/,TTigj  on  account  of  the  river  Nile;  to  which  it  entirely 

owes  its  fertility.     It  was  alfo  called    MeXufjcfSuXog^   on  account  of 

the  blacknefs  of  the  ibil,   which  was  occafioned  by  the   annual 

inundations. 

**  Et 
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JEoYfT.  <<  Et  viridcm  -ffigyptum  nigr4  fcecundat  arena*.'* 

ViRc.  Gcor^  iv.  1.  291* 

It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  by  the 
iEthiopian  mountains  to  the  fouth;  to  the  eaflward  it  has  for  con* 
fines  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  and  is  bordered  upon  to 
the  wellward  by  a  long  chain  of  hills,  which  form  the  beginning  of 
the  Libyan  deferts.  The  extent  of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation, 
from  the  upper  iEgypt  to  the  fouthermoft  angle  of  the  Delta,  is  no 
where  more  than  twelve  miles  in  breadth ;  after  which  it  increaies 
gradually,  till  it  finds  itfelf  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  where 
its  breadth  may  be  computed  at  three  hundred  miles.  Its  extreme 
length  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  to  be  five  thoufand  three  hundred 
ftadiums,  or  fix  hundred  and  thirty-fix  miles,  counting  from  the 
fouthermoft  cataract  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Delta.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cultivable  land  runs  the  river  Nile,  forming  during  its 
courfe  feverai  very  beautiful  iflands,  though  none  of  any  extent 
except  the  Delta,  which  begins  about  fifteen  miles  below  Grand 
Cairo ;  the  river  dividing  itfelf  in  that  place  into  two  equal  branches, 
the  one  difcharging  itfelf  into  the  fea  a  few  miles  below  the  city  of 
Rofletta,  and  the  other  near  that  of  Damiata.  This  country^  which 
anciently  furpafied  all  others,  not  only  in  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  but 
alfo  in  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  was  originally 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  iEgypt  The 
upper  iEgypt  was  known  more  commonly  by  the  denomination  of 
Thebais,  fo  called  from  its  capital  Thebes,  which  was  anciently  not 

only 
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*  **  And  feeds  green  ^gypt  with  black  owy  tides."  Neyiii. 
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iEcYPT.    the  chief  of  which  were  thofe  dedicated  to  Vulcan  and  Apis.  Menv* 
phis  was  fituated  near  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  eighteen 
miles  above  the  fouthernmoft  angle  of  the  Delta.     On  the  fouth-wefl: 
fide  the  city  was  continually  refrefhed  by  the  cool  breezes,  which 
blew  acrofs  the  lake  Moeris,  fo  called  from  an  Egyptian  king,  by 
whofe  benefaflion   that  grand  work  was   brought  to  perfe^on. 
This  vaft  body  of  water  extended  itfelf  confiderably  towards  that 
part  of  -Sgypt,  'which  is  at  prefent  called  the  province  of  Fium,  and 
appeared,  from  its  breadth,  ^aore  like  a  fea  than  the  work  of  mortal 
hands.     Herodotus  ailigns  it  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  fladiums  ia 
circumference,  and  two  hundred  cubits  in  depth.     The  defign  of 
this  prodigious  work  was  in  cafe  the  immdatioa  of  the  Nile  hap«- 
pened  to  fail,  that  ^gypt  might  receinre  her  ufual  fertiUty  from  the 
waters  preferved  in  the  lake  Moeris ;  which,  being  let  out  by  diverfe 
channels,  had  the  fame  effedt  on.  the  country,  as  if  the  Nile  had 
beflowed  on  k  its  ufual  favours^     Nor  was  it  enly  the  Heptaaomoai 
which  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  artificial  inundation,  but.eventhe 
lower  iEgypt  was  enriched  by  its  friendly  aififlance ; .  fince  the  lake 
Moeris  had  communication  by  a  long,  canal  with  that  of  Mareotis,  a 
few  miles  diilant  from  Alexandria;  by  which* meaDs  the  water  which 
had  been  let  into  thefe^wo  fpacious  refervoirs  in^  the  time  of  an 
high  Nile^  (whenever  the  river  poured  forth  its  fiteamB  in  Ids 
abundance  than  ordinary,)   was  dift^uted  oyer  all  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  land  rendered  fertile  without  its  natural  affiftance; 
In  the  middle  of  this  lake  was  ereded  a  magnificent  palace^    to 
which  the  kings  of  Mgyipt  ufually  retired  dunng  the  exceflive  heats 
of  the  fummer  feafon;  and  on  the  banks  were  to  be  feen  many  gat- 
dens  and  country  houfes,  which  formed  a  mod  delightful  profped. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  near  the  city  of  Arfinoe  ftood  the 

famous 
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jEgyft.  which  are  to  be  feen  in  it  being  either  the  ruins  of  ancient  citiea,  or 
land  thrown  up  for  other  public  ufes.  The  Delia,  notwithftanding 
it  contained  many  large  and  fiourifhing  cities,  the  chief  of  which 
wene  Aphroditopolis,  Hermcpolifi,  Tanais,  and  Naucrate,  yet  k  could 
not.  boaft  any  capital,  which  would  bear  comparifon  with  thoiie  of 
the  upper  and  middle  -£gypt.  The  fertility  of  ^gypt  depends^ 
entirely  upon  the  regular  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which  by  ad* 
miniilering  a  necelZary  moifture  to  the  earth,  and  fattening  the  land 
by  the  flime,  which  it  leaves  behind  when  it  retires  within  ita 
banks,  renders  it  one  of  the  moft  abundant  countries  in  the  world. 
That  part  of  i^gypt,  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean,  ia 
fubjed  in  the  winter  to  very  heavy  rains,  but  above  the  ibuthem- 
moil  angle  of  the  Delta,  a  &ower  is  next  to  a  pro^gy^  and  in  the 
upper  j£gypt  is  never  known.  There  their  whole  dependence  ia 
tip  on  the  bounties  of  the  Nile,  who,  like  a  provident  parent,  feldom 
leaves  his  children  deftitute  of  his  bene£si^ons^  Hence  Lucan  nio^ 
ning  out  in  the  praifes  of  ^ZEgypt  fays : 

**  Terra  fuis  contenta  bonis,  non  indiga  mercts> 
"  Aut  Jovisi  in  folo  tanca  eft  fiducia  Nilo*/* 

Luc.  PharH  L.  viii.  I.  446ir 

Tibullus,  too,  expreffes  in  a  very  elegant  manner  ^e  little  occa^ 
fion  it  has  for  the  affifiance  of  Jupiter  Pluvius^  where  addrei&ng 
himfelf  to  the  Nile  he  fays : 

"  Tc 


^MWi 


•  **  Rich  in  the  fktners  of  her  plenteous  foil, 
"  She  plants  her  only  confidence  in  NUc."!  Rowe. 
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^°.^^^*  ^  "  Tantus  amor  vcri,  nihil  eft  quod  nofccrc  malim 

'^  Quam  fluvii  caufas  per  faecula  tanta  larentisi 
^^  Ignotumque  caputs  fpes  (it  mihi  certa  videndi 
^  Niliacos  fontesj  bellum  civile  rclinquam*." 

Luc,  L.  X.  h  189. 

He  18  foon  after  anfwered  by  Achoreus,  that  feveral  great  princes 
before  him  had  had  the  fame  curiofity,  but  were  always  obliged  to 
defift  by  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprife. 

'^  Quas  tibi  nofcendi  Nilum>  Romane>  cupido  eft^ 

"  Haec  Phariis,  Perfifquc  fuit,  Maccdumquc  tyrannb: 

*'  Nullaque  non  aetas  voluit  conferrc  fucuris 

^'  Notitiam^  fed  vincit  adhuc  nacura  lacendi. 

^  Summus  Alexander  regumj  quern  Memphis  adorati 

**  Invidit  Nilo,  mifitquc  per  ultima  terrae 

^^  ^thiopum  ledos :  illos  rubicunda  perufti 

''  Zona  poll  tenuity  Nilum  videre  calenteoi. 


k 
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^  "  Long  has  my  curious  foul,  from  early  youths 
^  Toird  in  the  noble  fearch  of  Cicred  truth ; 
^  Yet  ftill  no  views  have  urg'd  my  ardour  more, 
**  Than  Nile's  remoteft  fountain  to  explore ; 
^  Then  lay  what  fource  the  famous  ftream  fupplies^ 
^  And  bids  it  at  revolving  periods  rife ; 
^'  Shew  me  that  head  from  whence,  fince  time  beguni 
^  The  long  fuccei&on  of  his  waves  has  run  j 
^  This  let  mc  know,  and  all  my  toils  (hall  ceafe, 
*^  The  fword  be  (beath'd,  and  earth  be  bleft  with  t>eace."  Rowb. 
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Ovid  gives  a  humorous  account  of  the  reafon  that  the  fource  of  the 
river  is  unknown,  which  he  attributes  to  the  great  conftcmation  the 
Nile  was  under,  when  the  world  was  burned  by  Phaeton  i 

^'  Nilus  in  cxtremum  fiigit  pcrterritus  orbem 
^c  Occuluicque  caput,   quod  adhuc  latet*." 

Or.  Met,  L.  ii.  1.  256. 

Hence  the  ancients,  and  after  them  the  modems,  painted  the  Nile 
wkh  ^ts  head  wrapped  up  in  a  veil,  reprefenting  by  that  fymbol  his 
undifcovercd  fource.  The^  reafon,  which  in  all  ages  has  rendered  the 
idUcovery  fo  di£Bcult,  is  that  the  river  takes  its  rife  among  a  barba* 
rous  and  inhofpitable  people,  who  have  ever  (hut  up  all  avenues 
againft  the  arrival  of  ftrangers,  refolving  to  remain  for  ever  in  their 

original 


<*  But  fooner  much  the  tyrant  might  bmre  known 
**  Thy  fkm'd  flefperian  Po,  or  GaUie  ttbone. 
**  Cambyfes  too,  his  daring  Perfians  M^ 
^  When  hoary  age  makes  white  the  EtMop'a  head; 
«'  Till  fore  diftreisTd  and  deftitute  of  food, 
^*  He  ftain'd  hi»  hvmgry  jaws  with  tiutnan  Vhod  ; 
«  Till  half  Mhi  haft  the  oiber  half  de?ou^'d, 
^'  And  left  the  Nile  behind  then  unexplor'd. 
^*  Of  thy  forbidden  head,  thou  faered  ftream, 
'*  Nor  fidion  dares  to  fpeak,  nor  poets  dreMi*    ' 
*'  Through  various  nations  roll  thy  waten  down, 
^  By  many  feeii,  though  flill  by  alt  vokifbwn  -, 
^'  No  laiKJ  prefinDes  to  daiwCAa  for  her  own*'' 

*'  The  frighted  Nile  ran  off,  and  under  ground 
^^  Conceal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found/' 


Rowr. 


Addison. 
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^!^*  M  ^bft^cles  of  the  mountains  of  Nubia,  which  for  a  vaft  fpace  of  land 

ferve  a&  confines  to  divide  that  country  from  iEgypt.      In  thefe 

.  parts  he  is  obliged  to  force  his  way  through  innumerable  barriers. 

Teeming  to  be  placed  there  purpofely  to  prevent  his  paflage.     As  he 

arrives  nearer  the  territories  of  iEgypt,  he  finds  a  more  even  bed, 

though  flill  among  the  mountains;  and  in  thefe  parts  he  precipitates 

himfelf  with  incredible  violence  from  the  tops  of  vaft  rocks,  forming 

thofe  immenfe  waterfalls,  which  by  the  Arabs  are  called  Chellal,  and 

by  the  Europeans   catarads.      The  firft  cataract  is  diftant  fronx 

fcfletie,  the  moft  confiderable  city  of  thofe  parts,  about  ten  days 

journ6y.     Thefe  prodigious  works  of  nature  are  formed  in  places^ 

Where  the  nvtv  being  obliged  to  force  his  way  through  narrow  paP- 

fkges,  and  over  vaft  precipices,  caftB  himfelf  with  great  violence  into 

the  plains  beneath,  feeming  refolved,  in  defpite  of  nature,  to  fur^ 

mount  all  obftacles  intendcfd  as  barriers  to  ftop  his  coucfe*     Whca. 

the  Nile  is  at  its  loweft,  the  catarads  make  an  incredible  aoife  ii^ 

the  fall;  which,  as  I  have  been  well  informed,  increafed  by  the 

echoes  of  the  neighbouring  mount^dns^  may  be  heard  above  fifteen. 

miles  round ;  but  in  the  time  of  the  inundation,  the  wei^  of  water 

being  greater,  the  oppofition  is  more  eafily  conquered.     Lucan  Jias. 

given  us  a  very  fine  defcription  of  the  catarads,  where,  in  my 

opinion,  he  has  fiiewn  the  utmoft  of  his  poetic  fire* 

— ."  Quis  te  tam  Icnc  flucntcm 
"  Moturum  totas  violenti  gurgitis  iras, 
<^  Nile,  putet?  fed  cum  lapfus  abrupca  viarum. 
"  Excepere  tuos,  ct  praecipites  cataracts; 
**  Ac  nufquam  vctitis  ullas  obfiftcrc  cautes 
^  Indignaris  aquis:  fpuma  tunc  aftra  laceilis, 

**  Otinfta 


i 
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^oTFT.  pus,  whence  they  were  originally  called  the  Pelufiac  and  Ganopic 
branches.  Nothing  has  given  a  more  large  fubjedi  for  difpute,  as 
well  among  the  moderns  as  in  former  ages,  than  the  canfes  of  the 
inundations  of  this  celebrated  river.  The  moft  received  opinion^ 
in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  was  that  this  periodical  increafe  waa 
owing  to  tlie  melting  of  the  fnows  oa  the  tops  of  the  ^hiopiaa 
mountains.  This  account^  however,  is  refuted  by  Lucan,  who 
proves,  with  very  folid  reafons,  the  falfity  of  the  aflertion^ 

*'  Vana  fides  vctcrum  Nilo  quod  crefcat  in  arva 

^  -ffithiopum  prodcffc  nivcs;  non  Arftos  in  illis 

'^  Montibus,  aut  Boreas :  teftis  tibi  fole  perufti 

'^  Ipie  color  populii  calidique  vaporibus  Auftri. 

^'  Adde  qudd  omne  caput  fluvii,  quodcunque  foluta  •    >" 

«^  Prascipitat  glacies^  ingrcflfo  vcrc  tumefcic 

<^  Prima  tabc  nivis:  Nilus  neque  fufcitat  undas 

^^  Ante  Canis  radios,  nee  ripis  alligat  amnem 

<'  Ante  parem  no£U  libra  fub  judice  Phocbum  *.^ 

Luc,  L.1.  £  219^ 

Lucretiusr 


«■*< 


*  ^  Antiquity,  unknowing  and  deceived, 
^  In  dreams  of  Ethiopian  fnows  believ'd : 
'^  From  hills,  they  Uught,  how  melting  torrents  ran^. 
'*  When  the  firft  fwelling  of  the  flood  began. 


But)  ah !  how  vain  the  thought !  no  Boreas  there. 
^  In  icy  bonds  conftrainsthe  wint'ry.  year. 
But  fultry  fouthern  winds  eternal  reign^ 
And  fcorching  funs  the  fwarthy  natives  (bin. 
Yet  more,  whatever  flood  the  froft  congeals^ 
Melts. as  the  genial  fpring's  return  he  feels ^. 

•  Whifc 


«c 
u 
u 
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iEoTPT,  which  reign  in  -ffigypt  are  between  the  north  and  northwcft,  Mow- 
ing dirediy  up  the  Nile,  and  continually  conveying  towards  i&hiOpia 
a  large  quantity  of  clouds ;  which,  being  broken  and  diflipated  upon 
the  mountains,  occalion  thi?  violent  rains  known  to  fall  regularly 
in  thofe  parts.  This  opinion,  which  feems  to  be  the  moft  natural, 
is  ftrengthened  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  refort  to  Cairo.  Thefe 
people  affirm,  that  every  year  in  the  beginning  of  the  ipring  it  rains 
incfeflantly  in  thdr  country,  for  the  fpace  of  above  two  months, 
which  fo  increafes  the  many  rivers  in  thofe  parts,  that,  unlets 
they  begin  their  journey  before  the  rainy  (eafoA,  their  paflage  iato 
/Egypt  is  ftiut  up  for  that  year.  This  folution  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  as  appears  £rom  Lucan,  though  the  poet  himfelf  ieems 
not  to  approve  of  k,  plcM^ingit  in  the  iame  Mnk  wi^  the  already 
mentioned  opimon  ia  LiKjretias* 

'^  Zephy ros  quoque  vaaa  vetijfta$ 
<<  His  adfcqpfic  aquisj  quorum  data  tempora  flatnsj 
Continuique  dies^  ct  in  acre  longa  potsftas : 
Vel  quod  ab  occiduo  depellunt  nubila  coelo 
**  Trans  Noton,  ct  fluvio  cogunt  incumbcrc  nimbosj 
•*  Vcl  quod  aquas  totics  rumpentis  littora  Nili 
^*  Aflidue  fefkmt,  coguntquc  rcfiftcrc  fluftus*." 

Luc.  L.  X.  1.  23 9^ 

The 


i«M»M*rtMrik 


■M«teMMMMMBMM*«aNa*an— «*«aMa^^>MMaa»i«AMaBMMii.**MiMta 


^^  Others  of  dd,  as  vainly  too,  have  thought 
^*  By  weftem  wiiKit  the  fpreading  deluge  brought: 
*^  While  at  fixed  times,  for  many  a  day  they  laft, 
^  Polfefs  the  flcies,  and  drive  a  cooftant  blaft; 

"CoUeaed 
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JEoYTT.    account  of  the  different  degrees  of  happincfs,  which  was  felt  In  iEgypt 
upon  the  different  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

^^  Juftum  incremcntum  eft  cubicorum  fedecim^  minores  aquae  non  omnia 
<^  rigent;  ampliores  detinent  tardius  recedendo.  In  duodecim  cubicis 
'<  famem  fentitj  in  tredecim  eciamnum  efunt ;  quatuordecim  cubita  hilarita- 
"  jtcm  affcrunt,  quindccim  fccuritatcm,  fcdccim  dclicias  *." 

Plin.  L.  v.  c.  9. 

Hence  the  ancients,  both  in  their  ftatues  and  medals,  reprefented 
the  Nile  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with  fixteen  little  children 
playing  around  him,  thereby  fymbolizing  the  increafe  of  fixteen 
cubits,  which  was  tieceffary  towards  forming  the  happinefs  of 
iEgypt.  When  the  river  is  arrived  at  its  wifhed-for  height,  the 
people  throughout  all  ^gypt  exprefs  the  ftrongeft  demonftrations 
of  joy ;  nothing  goes  forward  but  feafting,  mufic,  and  all  manner 
of  public  rejoicings.  The  khalis  or  canal,  which  divides  Cairo  into 
two  parts,  is  on  that  day  opened  in  the  prefencc  of  the  pacha,  and 
all  the  great  men  of  the  country.  The  ceremony  of  cutting  the  dam, 
which  ftops  the  entrance  of  the  water,  is  performed  with  great  form 
and  folcmnity,  and  in  prefence  of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  people, 
in  whofe  countenances  is  to  be  read  the  joy  conceived  in  their 
breafts,  on  account  of  the  common  happinefs  of  their  country.  The 
river  feldoin  continues  to  increafe  longer  than  the  thirteenth  of 

September^ 


•  "  The  clue  increafe  is  to  fixteen  cubits.  In  a  lefs,  the  waters  do  not  irrigate  the  whole; 
**  in  a  greater,  they  linger  too  long  in  their  retreat.  In  an  increafe  of  twelve  cubits  only, 
**  the  country  fufTers  famine;  in  one  of  thirteen,  it  has  ftill  a  fcarcity.  Fourteen  cubits 
^*  give  cteerfulnef?,  fifteen  fecurity,  f  xtccn  luxury  and  delight." 

6 
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-fficYPT.  fand  and  dirt;  and  the  river,  after  it  has  difcharged  itfelf  into  the 
fea,  for  many  leagues  retains  its  tafte  and  colour,  without  being  ia 
the  leaft  impregnated  with  the  fait  water.  Of  the  feven  mouths 
of  the  Nile  there  are  but  two  remaining,  which  are  any  thing  con- 
fiderable ;  the  other  five,  except  in  the  time  of  the  inundation,  be- 
ing generally  dry  and  never  navigable  but  to  fmall  fifhing-boats. 
As  foon  as  ever  the  river  begins  to  retreat  within  its  banks,  the 
hufbandmen  mix  a  large  quantity  of  fand  with  the  foil,  thereby  to 
moderate  the  too  great  richnefs  of  the  land,  and  without  making  ufe 
of  the  plough,  or  any  other  invention  to  till  the  earth,  fow  their 
com.  This  ufually  happens  about  the  middle  of  Odlober,  and  the 
harveft  in  the  beginning  of  April,  which,  whenever  the  Nile  has 
been  favourable,  is  as  certainly  very  abundant ;  though  the  country- 
man has  no  farther  labour  than  that  of  fowing  hi?  corn,  and  gather- 
ing in  his  harveft.  In  effeS,  fuch  is  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  that 
the  fame  piece  of  ground  affords  two  or  three  different  produds 
within  the  year,  the  corn  being  no  fooner  cut,  than  the  land  is 
ready  for  a  frelh  crop.  This  phaenomenon  being,  in  this  rtfjpeSt^ 
peculiar  to  -£gypt,  feems  brought  about  as  an  example  of  the 
admirable  providence  of  the  Almighty,  who  can  change  a  fandy 
and  barren  foil  into  the  moft  fruitful  country  of  the  whole  urtivcrfe. 
Thefe  happy  regions  were  not  only  enriched  with  all  the  neceffariea 
of  life  in  abundance,  but  fhewed  themfelves  for  a  cohfideraUe  fpace 
of  years  to  be  more  immediately  under  the  Divine  protection,  being 
the  origin  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  the  fource  of  the  wifeft  maxims 
both  moral  and  political,  and  the  fountain,  whence  fprung  that 
religion,  which  afterwards  fpread  itfelf  abroad  in  different  fhapes 
over  the  greateft  part  of  the  known  world.  It  was  to  jEgypt  that 
Greece  was  beholden,  not  only  for  its  laws  and  cuftoms,  but  alfo 

for 
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Religion  Romans  became  from  them  univerfal.     Diodorus  Siculus  afFures  us 

OR    THE 

A  NCI  INT  that  the  fcience  of  aftronomy  had  been  brought  to  a  tolerable  per- 
fection by  the  iEgyptians  almoft  time  out  of  mind ;  and  that  they 
were  the  firft  people,  who  began  to  regulate  the  year,  according  to 
the  courfe  of  the  fun,  dividing  it  into  three  hundred  and  fixty-five 
days,  and  fix  hours;  deceived  only  by  eleven  minutes^  which, 
according  to  later  calculations,  are  found  to  be  wanted  to  complete 
the  fix  hours.  The  priefts  were  the  depofitories  of  thefe  branches  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  of  the  my fteries^  of  their  religion,  and  the  law« 
of  the  country ;  all  which  were  preferved  by  them  in  their  facred 
books,  and  never  revealed  unlefs  covered  with  unintelligible  auiigw 
mas,  which  were  explained  by  none  but  the  priefts,  who  by  theie 
methods  found  means  to  render  themfelves  arbiters  of  the  whole 
condudt  of  the  government.  It  is  reafonable  to  imagine  that  a  nation, 
the  fovereign  power  of  which  was  in  a  manner  in  the  hands  of  the 
priefts,  wouH  be  addicted  to  all  forts  of  fupecftition^.  fince  they 
were  ordered  to  believe  without  inquiring  into  the  foundation  of 
their  religion^  Befides  many  deities,  held  in  veneration  among 
the  iEgyptians,  the  chief  of  which  were  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  they  alfo 
worfhipped  many  ridiculous*  objeds  of  adoration,  colleded  from 
among  the  birds,  beafts,  aquatic  animals,  reptiles,  plants,,  and  inr 
kCts.  The  quadrupeds,  to  whom  th«y  paid  the  moft  venem^- 
tion,  were  Apis  and  Anubis  j  the  former  of  which,  thcfy  worfhipped 
under  the  figure  of  a  bull,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  a  dog. 
Memphis  was  the  city,  in  which  the  greateft  worfhip  was  paid  to 
Apis,  who  had  there  a  magnificent  temple,  and  was  ferved  by  a 
great'  number  of  priefts,  whofe  whole  employment  was  to  attend 
upon  the  deity.  The  Apis  (called  by  the  Graecians  Epaphos)  was 
a  black  bull,  diftinguifhed  by  fome  certain  figns,  known  only  by  the 

2  priefts 
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Relic los       The  new  Apis,  after  the  death  of  his  predeceflbr,  was  condudled 


OF  THK 


ANciEKT  with  great  folemnhy  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  where  he  was  inftalled 
TIAN3.  i^  his  new  dignity,  and  worfliipped  by  people  from  all  parts  of 
^gypt,  who  flocked  in  vaft  numbers  to  the  capital,  with  the  utmoft 
<lemonftrations  of  joy.  Nor  was  Anubis  held  in  lefs  eileem  among 
the  -^gytians  than  the  Apis,  though  reprefented  under  the  figure  oE 
an  animal  of  lefs  majefty.  This  god  is  by  fome  imagined  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris;  though  others  are  o(  opinion,  that 
he  was  only  one  of  their  followers  or  guards,  and  for  that  reafon 
iymbolized  as  a  dog  upon  account  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  deified 
for  the  fervice  he  did  the  goddefs  Ifis,  when  in  fearch  of  the  limbs 
of  her  hufband,  who  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  brother  Typhon, 
Among  the  other  quadrupeds,  which  were  held  facred  by  the 
^Egyptians,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  lion,  the  wolf,  the  cat,  the 
baboon,  the  ichneumon;  and  among  the  birds,  the  ibis,  the  phoenix, 
the  hawk,  the  goofe,  the  owl,  the  raven,  the  quail,  and  the  upupa 
(called  in  ^gypt  the  chiaoux  bird).  Of  the  aquatic  animals,  the 
crocodile,  the  hippopotamus,  the  otter;  all  fifli  with  fcales,  as  alfo 
frogs  and  eels:  of  the  infedis,  the  beetle,  and  butterfly:  of  th^ 
reptiles  many  diflferent  forts  of  ferpents,  but  particularly  the  ceraftes: 
of  plants,  garlic,  onions,  the  lotos  flower,  and  feveral  others  which  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  mention.  Juvenal  has  ridiculed  their  fuper- 
ftitions  with  a  good  deal  of  humour,  but  has  unfortunately  forgot 
the  divinity  which  was  moft  worthy  of  derifion. 

*'  Quis  nefcit,  VoluG  Bithynicc,  qualia  demcns 
*^  -ffigyptus  portcnta  colat  ?  Crocodilon  adorat 
"  Pars  hajcj  ilia  pa  vet  faturam  fcrpcntibus  Ibin. 
^  EfRgies  facri  nitet  aurea  ccrcopithcci 
"  Dimidio  maglcac  rcfonant  ubi  Mcmnonc  chorda?, 

"  Atquc 
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ReLicioii       Yet,  however  abfurd  the  Egyptian  worlhlp  may  appear  at  firfl: 

OF   X  li  £ 

ANCIENT  fight,  their  fuperftition  was  not  fo  grofs  as  is  commonly  imagined, 
for  it  was  not  the  animals  tbemfelves  to  which  they  paid  their 
''homage ;  but  the  particular  deity,  which  they  imagined  fymbolized 
in  fome  peculiar  quality  of  the  animal,  under  whofe  form  he  was 
worfhipped.  Thus  the  vigilancy  of  Anubis  was  exprefled  under  the 
emblem  of  a  dog;  and  the  fagacity  of  Mercury  very  properly 
diaradlerized  under  the  figure  of  a  cat.  They  had  alfo  another  rca* 
fon,  which  rendered  them  ftill  more  excufable,  arifing  from  a  tradi- 
tion, which  had  been  delivered  down  by  their  anceftors,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  of  the  giants,  the  gods  were  obliged  to  keep 
tbemfelves  for  fome  time  concealed  in  iEgypt  under  the  fliapes  of 
different  animals,  which  were  for  that  reafon  ever  after  held  facred 
by  the  -Egyptians.  Befides  thefe  deities  and  thofe, .  which  they 
worfhipped  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of  paganifm,  the 
chief  were  Canopus,  Serapis,  Harpocrates,  Orus,  and  latterly  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Canopus  was  the  fymbol  of  water,  and  Serapis 
the  fame  as  Jupiter,  to  whom  fhey.  attributed  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.  Harj^ocrates  is  ufually  pidured  as  a  young  man,  holding  his 
finger  up  to  his  mouth,  as  an  emblem  of  iilence.  He  was  wor- 
fhipped in  all  parts  of  -^gypt,  it  being  a  very  favourite  dodrine, 
that  filence  and  myftery  were  two  of  the  trueft  attributes  of  religion. 
For  this  reafon  the  figure  of  Harpocrates  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  mod  of  the  temples,  though  dedicated  to  different  divinities. 
Orus  is  always  reprefented  as  a  boy  with  a  fwelled  belly,  thereby 
fymboliling  the  earth  turgid  with  a  variety  tfi  produdions.  He 
was  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  Ifis  and  Ofips,  and  }s  frequently  drawn 
fitting  in  the  lap  of  his  mother.     Alexander  had  divine  honours 

paid  do  him  at  Memphis,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lucan* 

^  Summus 
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KetioioK      «  Nee  ullutn  am  prxcipuum  mihi  ftudium  fuit,  quam  quotidte  fuppli- 

OP    T  H  ft 

ANciBNT   '^  care  fummo  numini  reginas  Iddis,  qu£  de  templi  fitu  fumpco  nomine 
T I  ah'"     **  Campcnfis,  fumma  cum  veneratione  propitiatur  *•"  Metam.  L.  xi. 

The  fame  temple  is  mentioned  alio  in  Juvenal,   S.  vi.  L  52^, 


.cc 


Si  Candida  jufTcrit  lo^ 


*  '*  Ibit  ad  -ffilgypti  fincm,  calidaquc  pctitas 

*«  A  Mcroe  portabit  aquas^  ut  fpargat  in  aedc 
*'  Ifidi$>  antique  quae  proxima  furgit  ovili  |/* 

Nothing  certainly  would  afford  a  more  copious  fubje(3:  to  an 
author  than  the  religion  of  the  ^Egyptians;  as  he  would  have  an 
open  field  to  difplay  both  his  reading  and  invention,  in  the  expla- 
nation of  the  many  myfteries  and  aenigmas,  in  which  every  thing 
tending  towards  their  divine  worfhip  was  fludioufly  enclofed.  But 
fuch  an  undertaking,  however  well  executed,  is  liable  to  the  very 
obvious  obje^oa  of  fuch  an  explanation's  being  the  pure  invention 
of  the  author;  who,  being  fenfible  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  con- 
tradiA  him,  might  be  concluded  to  have  given  an  entire  fcope  to 
his  imagination,  and  explained  the  difficulties  according  to  the  fug- 

geftion 


*  **  Nor  had  I  ever  any  deiire  fo  ftrong  as  to  fupplicate  the  great  deity  of  the  queen  Ifis, 
to  whom,  under  the  name  Campenfus,  taken  from  die  fituatioil  of  her  temple,  propitia- 
tion is  made  with  the  greateft  reverence." 

t  *^  Should  lo  (lo's  prieft  I  meatiO  command 
'*  A  pilgrimage  to  Meroe*s  burmng  (and. 
*^  She'll  deferts  pafs>  and  from  the  bcMling  ^ring^ 
^  Waters  to  Ihed  in  Ifis*  temple  bring.*' 
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Ancibht  twenty-one,  when  they  were  dethroned  by  the  kings,  furnamed  the 

HISTORY  tW 

iEcYPT.  Shepherds,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  either  Arabs  or  Phoeni- 
cians.    This  race  of  monarchs,  not  being  able  to  fubdue  the  upper 
JEgypt,  placed  the  feat  of  their  empire  in  Memphis,  which  was 
almoft  in  the  centre  of  their  dominions.      In  this  manner  they 
remained  pofFefFed  of  the  upper  and  lower  -ffigypt,  for  the  fpace  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fixty  years,  at  which  time  the  -Egyptian 
kings,  who  had  all  along  maintained  themfelves  in  Thebes,   riie 
capital  of  the  upper  -figypt,  coUefting  together  their  utmoft  ftrengtb^ 
attacked  thefe  ufurpers  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  having  given  them 
feveral  fignal  overthrows,  they  put  a  final  end  to  their  pretenfiona 
upon  -figypt,  and  re-eftabliftied  themfelves  in  the  throne  of  their 
anceftors.      They  remained  afterwards  in  quiet  pofTeflion  of  the 
empire  for  many  fucceeding  ages,   and  produced  many  excellent 
princes,  but  none  fo  illuftrious  as  the  great  Sefoftris,  who,  to  the 
amiable  character  of  being  a  lover  of  his  people,  joined  that  of  con- 
queror,   having  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  the  known   world, 
making  the  Danube  to  the  north,  and  the  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire.     In  the  hands  of  his  defcendants  the 
kingdom  remained  till  the  year  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
nineteen,  at  which  time  twelve  of  the  principal  nobility  feized  upon 
the  fovereignty,  and  agreed  to  govern  the  country  by  their  united 
authority.     Tliis  power  remained  uninterrupted  for  the  fpace   of 
fifteen  years,  at  which  time  there  arofe  a  diflenfion  among  them 
and  a  jealoufy  of  one  of  their  aflbciates  named  Pfammeticus,  whom 
they  banifhed  to  the  marfhes  of  ^gypt.     Pfammeticus  in  his  retire- 
ment found  means  to  raife  fom^  forces,  which  were  increafed  by  a 
body  of  Greeks,  that  were  driven  by  a  tempefl  into  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile.     With  this  affiflance  he  thought  himfelf  in  a 

6  condition 
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Ancikht  nitus,  who  immediately  giving  him  battle  had  foon  the  mififortpne 
JEcrvr.  to  fee  his  whole  army  routed,  and  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy ;  after  which  the  conqueror,  meeting  with  no  more  refiftance, 
took  pofleflion  of  the  country,     Cambyfes,  after  his  vidory,  treated 
his  prifoner  kindly,  but  having  difcovered  feveral  plots,  which  he 
laid  to  recover  his  ancient  dignity,  he  was  obliged,  for  his  owii 
fafety,  to  put  him  to  death.     Soon  after,  having  undertaken  an  esc- 
pedition  againft  the  Ethiopians,  he  met  with  fuch  bad  fuccefs,  that 
he  was  glad  to  return  with  the  lofs  of  above  half  his  army.     When 
he  came  to  Memphis  he  found  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  celebrat- 
ing a  magnificent  feftival  with  dancing,   mufic,  and   all  forts  of 
public  diverlions.     Cambyfes  imagining  that  all  thefe  demonftrations 
of  joy  were  on  account  of  his  ill  fuccefs  againft  the  Ethiopians, 
fends  for  the  chief  men  of  the  city,   and  inquires  what  was  the 
reafon  of  the  univerfal  mirth,  which  was   expreffed  both  in  the 
countenances  and  anions  of  all  the  citizens.     He  was  by  them  in- 
formed, that  the  joy,  which  then  reigned  throughout  the  whole  city 
of  Memphis,  was  purely  an  eflfedt  of  religion,  the  priefts  of  Apis 
having  that  day  chofen  a  fucceifor  to  their  lately  deceafed  deity,  and 
that  the  people  were  offering  up  their  firft  vows  to  their  new  pro- 
tedlor.     This  being  concluded  by  the  incenfcd  monarch  to  be  no 
other  than  a  frivolous  excufe,  he  ordered  the  chief  men  of  the  city 
to  be  led  to  immediate  execution.     After  that  he  fent  for  the  priefts, 
whc^  giving  him  a  like  anfwer,  were  commanded  inftantly  to  bring 
their  god  into  his  prefence,  which  when  he  found  to  be  no  other 
than  a  bull,   he  fell  into  fo  violent  a  fit  of  rage,  that  drawing  his 
fword  he  with  his  own  hand  gave  the  deity  a  mortal  wound,  at  the 
fame  time  ordering  the  priefts  to  be  whipped  through  all  the  ftreets 
x)f  the  city,  and  all  pcrfons  who  were  found  celebrating  the  feftival 
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Al^xan-   ^mphitheiatfes  and  portico's,   which  Alexaadria  had  in  common 
with  other  great  cities ;  I  fhall  only  mention  one  peculiar  advantage 
which  this  city  had  above  all  others  in  ^gypt.     Dinocrates,  con- 
fidering  the  great  fcarcity  of  good  water  in  this  country,  dug  very 
ijpacibus  vaults;  which,  having  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
tity,  fumiftied  the  inhabitants  with  one  of  the  chief  neceflaries  of 
life.     Thefe  vaults  were  divided  into  many  capacious  reiervoirs,  or 
ciftems,  which  were  filled  at  the  time  of  the  inundiEition  of  the  Nile, 
by  a  Canal  cut  out  of  the  Canopic  branch  entirely  for  that  purpofe. 
The  VTater  was  in  that  manner  preferved  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  and  being  refined  by  the  long  fettlement,  was  not  only  the 
cleared  but  the  moft  wholefome  of  any  in  -ffigypt.     By  means  of 
thefe  citterns  Julius  Caefar,  when  befieged  in  Alexandria^  by  the 
eunuch  Ganymede,    was  brought  to   very  great  extremities,   the 
enemy  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  duds,  which  /up* 
plied  the  refervoirs,  and  by  means  of  a  machine  filled  them  with 
falt-water.     This  grand  work  is  ftill  remaining,  whence  the  pre- 
fent  city,  though  built  entirely  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  one,  fiill 
enjoys  part  of  the  benefactions  of  Alexander  the  Great.   The  ancient 
city,  together  with  its  fuburbs,  was  above  feven  leagues  in  length ; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
amounted  to  above  three  hundred  thoufand,    counting  only  the 
citizens  and  freemen,  but  that,  reckoning  the  flaves  and  foreigners^ 
they  were  allowed  at  a  moderate  computation  to  be  upwards  of  a 
million.     Thefe  vaft  numbers  of  people  were  enticed  to  fettle  here 
by  the   convenient   fituation   of  the  place  for  commerce;    fince, 
befides  the  advantage  of  a  communication  to  the  eaftern  countries, 
by  the  canal  cut  out  of  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea,  it  had  two  very 
fpacious  and  commodious  ports,  capable  of  containing  the  (hipping 
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Alexan.       Seneca  fpeaks  of  this  account  of  Homer  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fliews,  that  he  gave  very  little  credit  to  it: 

*'  Tantum  (d  Homero  fides  eft,)  aberata  concinenti  FbaroSj  quantum 
'^  navis  diurno  curfu  mctiri  plenis  lata  vclis  potcft  *." 

Sen.  Qiucft.  Nat.  L.  vi,  c.  26. 

It  is  not  indeed  eafy  to  conceive  by  what  natural  means  fuch  a 
prodigious  change  could  have  happened  between  Homer's  time  and 
that  of  Julius  Gsefar,  fmce  in  almoft  twice  that  number  of  years  the 
alteration  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  whereas  Pharos,  in  Caefar's  time, 
was  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  it  is  now  faftened  to  the 
continent  by  a  fmall  neck  of  land,  and  from  an  ifland  is  become  a 
peninfula.  Lucan,  therefore,  where  he  mentions  the  ancient  di£- 
tance  of  Pharos  from  the  continent,  feems  to  have  pdd  a  compli* 
ment  to  the  father  of  poetry,  at  the  expence  of  that  hiftorical  truth, 
which  he  fo  ftriftly  obferves  through  the  general  courfe  of  his 
poem : 

''  Tunc  clauftrum  pelagi  cepit  Pharon ;  infula  quondam 
«'  In  midio  ftedt  ilia  mari,  fub  tempore  vatis 

*  *'  Proteos, 


*'  Her  diftance  from  the  fbore,  the  courie,  begun 
**  At  dawn»  and  ending  with  the  fetting  fun, 
^  A  galley  meafures*  when  the  ftiiFer  gales 
I  **  Rife  on  the  poop,  and  fully  ftretch  the  fiuls.'^  Pof£. 

^  ''  Pharos>  if  we  may  beliere  Homer,  is  diftant  from  the  continent  as  fiir  as  a  {hip,  with 
^  full  (ail,  can  go  in  a  day.^ 
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ArBXAN-  number  of  fevea  hundred  thoufand  volumes.     Whoever  confiders 
the  magnificence  of  the  public  edifices,    the  noble  works  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  many  other  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  ancient  Alexandria,  muft  neceffarily  lament  its  pre- 
fent  condition,  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments,  almoft  deftitute  of 
inhabitants,  and  fhewing  no  other  proofs  of  its  former  grandeur 
than  a  few  ruins,  which  have  maintained  themfelves  fuperior  to  the 
attacks  of  time.     The  old  city,  part  of  which  is  at  prefent  fubfifting, 
was  built  entirely  out  of  the  remains  of  the  original  Alexandria, 
which  was  totally  deftroyed  by  the  Arabs,  when  they  rendered 
themfelves  matters  of  iEgypt.     This  people,  accuflomed  to  live  in 
tents,  and  naturally  averfe  to  any  kind  of  magnificence  in  their 
buildings,  being  difpleafed  at  the  fumptuous  edifices,   which  pre* 
fented  themfelves  to  their  view,  from  all  fides  at  their  entrance  into 
the  city,  determined  to  level  it  with  the  ground.     This  refolutioa 
being   immediately   executed,    they   applied   themfelves   to   build 
another  city  more  fuitable  to  their  way  of  thinking,  which  was 
compofed  after  the  manner  of  all  the  Arab  towns  of  low  huts, 
built  out  of  the  materials  of  the  original  Alexandria.     This  new  dty 
acknowledged  for  its  founder  one  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Saladin,  who 
poflefled  himfelf  of  -^gypt   by  driving   out  the  caliphs  of  the 
Fatumian  family,  in  the  fix  hundredth  year  of  the  Turkifli  Hegira. 
This  prince,   notwithftanding  he  defpifed  all  ufelefs  magnificence 
as  luxurious  and  effeminate,  was  refolved  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
by  a  grand  work,  which  was  built  not  only  through  oftentation,  but 
alfo  to  defend  his  people  effedually  from  the  aflaults  of  their  enemies. 
He  to  this  end  furrounded  the  new-built  city  with  a  ftrong  fortifica-* 
tion,  containing  five  miles  in  circuit,  which  in  thofe  ages  muft  have 
been  almoft  impregnable.     It  is  gompofed  of  a  thick  and  lofty  wall 

with 
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t  Alex  AN-  the  name.  Within  the  circumference  of  the  fecond  city  are  remain- 
ing feveral  pieces  of  Pagan,  Chriftian,  and  Mahometan  antiquity,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  fome  traces  of  the  original  grandeur  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  centre  of  the  New  Port  are  ftill  to  be  feen  two 
obelifks,  the  one  (landing,  the  other  fallen,  and  almoft  buried  in 
rubbifh,  they  are  called  by  the  common  people  Cleopatra's  Needles, 
though  improperly,  fmce  it  is  pretty  certain  that  that  princefs  had 
no  hand  in  erecting  them.  I  make  no  fort  of  doubt,  that  thefe  are 
the  very  obelifks  mentioned  by  Pliny  to  have  been  ereded  by  king 
Mefphees;  the  height  agreeing  almoft  exadly  with  thofe  defcribed 
by  that  author: 

'^  Alii  duo  [obclifci]  funt  Alexandria  in  portu,  ad  Cseraris  tcmplum, 
•*  quos  cxcidit  Mcfphccs  rex  quadragcnum  binum  cubitorum  *." 

Pli'n.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  9. 

The  obelifk,  which  is  now  ftanding,  is  formed  of  one  fole  piece 
of  granite,  fifty-four  feet  high,  and  feven  feet  four  inches  fquare  at 
the  bafe;  part  of  it  is  buried  in  the  ground,  which  probably  is  that 
now  wanted  to  the  exa£k  dimenfions  of  the  Mefphean  obelifks.  It 
is  infcribed  on  the  four  fides  with  hieroglyphics,  which  on  thofe 
parts  expofed  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  winds,  are  very  much  effaced, 
though  to  the  north  and  weft  they  are  mightily  well  preferved.  At 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  obelifks  is  a  long  row  of  granite  pillars 
about  fgrty  feet  high,  bordering  on  a  ftreet  above  a  mile  in  length  ; 
which,  being  placed  at  exadl  diftances  from  one  another,  feem  to  be 

the 
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^*  which  Mcmphus  the  king  cut." 
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Albxam-  three  pieces  of  marble,  one  of  which  forms  the  pedeftal,  the  feconcf 
the  plinth  .and  (haft  of  the  pillar,  and  the  third  the  capital,  its  whole 
height,  inclufive  of  the  three  parts,  is  one  hundred  and  two  feet. 
It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  though  the  capital,  which  is  not 
very  well  executed,  gives  one  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  was  eredled 
at  a  time  when  architedure  was  not  in  its  higheft  perfedion,  yet  the 
other  parts  are  found  to  anfwer  the  rules  of  the  ftridleft  proportion. 
One  thing  alfo,  which  would  give  one  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  is 
of  greater  antiquity  than  is  commonly  imagined,  is  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  pedeftal  is  infcribed  with  hieroglyphics,  which  feems  to 
intimate  that  it  owed  its  foundation  to  the  ancient  -Egyptians.  The 
common  notion,  from  which  it  has  taken  its  name,  is,  that  it  was 
eredted  by  Julius  Caefar  upon  his  arrival  in  jEgypt,  as  a  monument 
of  his  victory  over  Pompey ;  but,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  this  in 
any  ancient  author,  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with  admiring  the 
magnificence  of  the  column,  without  inquiring  after  its  founder. 

The  fixteenth  of  September,  N.  S.  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  we  fet  out  from  Alexandria  in  a  germe,  or  open 
boat,  of  which  there  are  continually  a  great  number  in  their  paflage 
between  that  city  and  Roffetto.     After  about  three  hours  fail  we 

BiKEiR.  came  a-breaft  of  a  Turkifli  caftle  called  Bikeer,  which  is  feventeen 
miles  diftant  from  the  place  of  our  departure.  Some  people  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  is  the  ancient  Canopus,  for  what  reafon  I  know 
not,  fince  the  fituation  does  not  agree  with  that  which  is  given  to 
Canopus  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
that  city  flood  upon  the  banks  of  the  largeft  weftern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  which  was  from  thence  called  the  Canopic  branch,  which 
now  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea,  a  little  below  Roffetto,  and  as 
Bikeer  is  fituated  at  above  fifteen  miles  diftance  from  that  branchy 

I  think 
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RosiiTTo.  were  unloaded.  This  example  being  followed  hj  others,  the  num- 
ber of  habitations  in  a  fhort  time  increafed  to  that  degree  as  to 
become  the  largeft  and  mod  flourilhing  city  in  -ffigypt,  except 
Grand  Cairo.  This  town  is  fituated  near  the  place  where  the  old 
Canopus  flood,  though  there  are  no  ruins  of  it  to  be  difcovered 
any  where  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  continual  increafe  of  the  land 
within  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  being  fuch,  as  in  a  few  ageg 
entirely  to  change  the  face  of  the  whole  country.  The  original  of 
this  ancient  city  is  not  very  well  known,  fome  deriving  its  name 
from  Menelaus  s  pilot,  who  was  fhipwrecked  upon  this  coaft ;  others, 
and  I  think  with  more  probability,  from  the  god  Canopus,  who 
was  here  worfhipped  with  peculiar  veneration;  however,  all  authors 
agree  in  the  charafter  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  they  reprefent  as  a 
luxurious  and  effeminate  people.     Hence  the  fatirifl : 

— *'  Luxurii,  quantum  ipfc  notavi, 
"  Barbara  famofo  non  ccdit  turba  Canopo  *.'* 

Juv.  Sat.  XV ^  L  46* 

Lucan  alfo  calls  them^ 

*'  Pclufiaci  tarn  mollis  turba  Canopi  f-'*     Luc.  L.  viii.  1.  544. 

Propertiufc 


•  **  Canopus  they  exceed  in  luxury •**  Dr  yden*. 

f  "  And  dare  Canopus'  foft  efFcminatc  <^W 
"  Their  coward  hands  in  Roman  blooa  cmbrue?**  Anon* 
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RossETTc;  none  which  exceed  the  palm  tree  either  in  number,  or  in  the 
ifervice  they  are  of  to  the  people  of  the  country;  for  there  is  no  part 
*of  it  which  has  not  its  ufe,  the  fruit  being  the  leaft  valuable  of  its 
produdlions,  notwithftanding  that  it  ferves  for  the  nourifliment  of 
the  bed  part  of  the  people.  Of  its  leaves  are  made  bafkets  and 
matting;  and  of  the  bark,  ropes  and  cables  for  fhips;  while  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  employed  in  building  houfes.  The  fruit,  which 
is  fhaped  like  an  olive,  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  grows  in  very 
large  bunches,  each  tree  producing  about  four,  every  one  of  which 
frequently  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  weight.  Of  the  trees  there 
are  males  and  females,  the  latter  of  which  can  never  produce  any 
thing  without  the  affiftance  of  the  former,  though  the  male  bears 
his  fruit  of  his  own  accord.  The  people  of  the  country,  to  remedy 
the  natural  barrennefs  of  the  female,  when  (he  is  arrived  at  a  certain 
age,  inoculate  her  with  a  fort  of  pafte  made  of  a  juice,  extra&ed 
from  out  of  the  heart  of  the  male,  which  communicating  with  it  its 
prolific  quality  renders  the  female  for  ever  after  more  productive 
than  the  male  himfelf,  to  whom  flie  owed  her  fertility.  Among 
thefe  .palm  groves  are  found  in  the  fummer  time  great  numbers  of 
vchanielions,  whofe  ufual  colour  is  of  a  light  green,  though  it  varies 
its  dye  according  to  that  of  whatever  plant  or  flower  the  animal 
refts  upon.  The  common  notion  of  this  creature's  living  upon  air 
is  as  falfe  as  improbable,  fmce  they  are  fo  far  from  being  contented 
with  fo  thin  a  fuftenance,  that  they  are  rather  a  voracious  than 
abftemious  animal ;  devouring  prodigious  quantities  of  flies  and 
other  infers,  which  are  caught  in  a  very  particular  manner.  The 
chamelion  being  naturally  very  flow  of  foot  and  u native,  it  would 
be  impoflible  for  him  to  take  his  prey,  had  not  nature  taken  care 
to  fupply  thofe  defers  by  a  peculiar  gift,  which  he  pradifes  with 

great 
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Cairo,  world.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  on  each  fide  covered  with  vil- 
lages ;  which,  though  they  are  of  ordinary  ftrudure,  being  built  all 
of  mud,  yet,  notwithftanding,  afford  the  mod  agreeable  variety. 
The  country  on  both  hands  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  river  facili- 
tating the  exportation  of  their  commodities,  the  inhabitants  have 
every  advantage  which  can  make  a  rich  and  flourifhing  people. 
About  twenty  miles  from  Rofletto  is  the  town  of  Foua,  which  is 
now  fallen  to  a  very  low  condition  fince  the  lofs  of  its  commerce, 
the  greateft  part  of  its  inhabitants  having  deferted  it,  enticed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  more  convenient  habitation.  It  is  fituated  in 
the  Delta,  not  far  from  Manfoura,  near  which  city  was  fought  the 
memorable  battle,  in  which  Lewis  king  of  France  was  taken  pri- 
foner.  The  fifth  day  after  our  departure  from  Rofletto  we  landed 
at  Bulac,  a  village  about  half  a  mile  diftant  from  Grand  Cairo. 
Here  all  the  goods  which  are  brought  both  up  and  down  the  river 
are  unloaded,  and  this  renders  it  a  place  of  prodigious  trade,  and 
exceedingly  populous.  The  key  is  continually  crowded  with  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  maflies,  germes,  frigates,  galliots,  caiafles, 
canzabafles,  and  many  other  vefllels  peculiar  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Nile ;  while  the  warehoufes  are  filled  with  valuable  merchan- 
dizes imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  Bulac  we  proceeded  to  Grand  Cairo  mounted  upon  aflfes, 
a  condefcenfion  to  which  all  infidels  in  this  country  are  obliged  to 
fubmit.  Grand  Cairo,  the  prefent  capital  of  ^gypt,  was  founded 
by  Giovcr,  lieutenant  to  the  caliph  Meezledin,  conqueror  of  -^gypt. 
Its  firft  beginning  was  a  large  wall,  which  ferved  only  as  an  en- 
trenchment to  fecure  the  army,  encamped  within,  from  the  aflaults 
of  the  enemy.  The  caliph  finding  this  a  more  agreeable  country 
than  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  which  was  at  that 
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Tiiftory,  and  the  principles  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  There  is 
another*  mofque,  contiguous  to  which  is  an  hofpital,  with  very 
plentiful  endowments  for  two  thoufand  blind  men,  which  number 
is  always  complete,  there  being  above  half  the  inhabitants  of  ^gypt 
who  have  fome  natural  or  acquired  defeft  in  their  fight.  The  ftruc- 
ture  of  thefe  mofques  is  very  different  from  thofe  of  Conflantinopk, 
the  minarets  being  in  quite  another  tafte,  and  feem  to  have  nothing 
near  the  fine  effedt  of  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  metropolis,  which, 
at  a  diftance,  make  the  city  appear  as  if  it  was  full  of  obelifks  and 
fingle  pillars.  There  is  in  Grande  Cairo  one  large  fquare,  called. 
Rumeli  Meidani,  or  the  fquare  of  Romelia,  which  is  bet^/^jgjA  the 
great  mofque  and  the  caflle,  but  it  is  without  any  kind  of  ornament, 
and  is  rather  a  difadvantage  to  the  city  than  an  embellifhment.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  vail  capital  are  innumerable,  and  notwithflanding 
the  frequent  plagues  and  fickneffes,  which  infeft  the  country,  it 
undoubtedly  maintains  itfelf  one  of  the  beft  peopled  cities  in  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  are  compofed  of  Truks,  Arabs,  Jews,  and 
Chriftians,  the  greateft  part  of  which  are  coptes,  who  are  reckoned 
to  amount  to  the  number  of  thirty  thoufand.  The  city  is  built  on 
a  plain  overlooked  by  an  eminence,  on  which  ftands  the  caflle,  or 
citadel,  imagined  to  have  been  firft  founded  by  the  Babylonians, 
who  were  eftablifhed  in  thefe  parts  by  Semiramis,  in  order  to  keep 
the  city  of  Memphis  in  fubjedlion.  It  is,  however,  a  place  of  very 
little  defence,  being  commanded  by  a  hill  fituate  to  the  eaflward 
whence  an  enemy  could  in  a  very  few  hours  oblige  it  to  furrender. 
It  is  garrifoned  by  two  bodies  of  militia,  the  janiffaries  and  the 
afaps ;  who  are  lodged  in  different  quarters,  and  have  their  feparate 
magazines  X)f  armour  and  ammunition.  Thefe  afaps  are  upon  a 
different  eftablifliment  from  thofe  in  other  Turkifh  provinces,  being 
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in  jffigypt  a  very  confiderable  body  of  infantry,  whereas  in  other     Cairo. 
parts  they  afre  but  few  in  number,  and  fervc  on  horfeback.     In  this 
caftle  the  pacha^    commiffioned  by   the  Grand  Signor  to  adl  as 
fupreme  governor  over  all  Jigypt,  mak^  his  refidence.     His  palace, 
though  it  is  but  of  ordinary  ftrudlure,  is  fpacious,  and  the  inner 
apartments  magnificent;  it  has  alfo  joining  to  it  a  very  large  hall, 
ferving  as  a  divan,  or  fenate-houfe,  in  which  the  pacha  fits  pre- 
fident.     But  what  is  moft  iremarkable   in  the  citadel  is  the  well, 
commonly   called   Jofeph's  Well.      It  is   uncertain  who  was  the 
-author  of  this  grand  work,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  not  of 
fo  great  antiquity  as  is  commonly  imagined.     The  form  of  it  is  a 
fquare  of  twenty-fix  feet,  and  the  whole  deph  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five :  it  is  cut  .entirely  out  of  the  folid  rock,  through  which, 
by  an  eafy  winding,  without  the  extent  of  the  fquare,  you  defcend 
for  the  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  perpendicular  feet, 
after  which  you  come  to  a  fquare  platform  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  upon  which  there  are  conftantly  nine  or 
ten  oxen  at  work  in  turning  round  a  wheel,  which  conveys  the 
water  from  out  of  the  fecond  well  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet 
deep,  into  a  large  ciftern  placed  upon  the  platform,  whence  it  is 
drawn  up  to  the  top  by  an  equal  number  of  oxen  labouring  at 
another  wheel  without  the  mouth  of  the  well.     As  before  the  in- 
vention of  guns  this  citadel  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  a  very 
ftrong  place,  fome  monarch  refolved  to  render  it  almoft  impreg- 
nable by  removing  the  only  difficulty  which  rendered  it  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  long   fiege,  the  want  of  water.     With  this  view  he 
contrived  this  well,  which  when  he  had  with  the  utmoft  labour  and 
expence  finifhed,  he  to  his  great  difappointment  found  the  water 
brackilh  and  unwholefome.      This  did   not,   however,  difcourage 
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Cairo.  ^  hJtn  from  purfuing  his  defign,  in  a  manner  different  indeed  but  not 
lefs  expenfive,  which  was  to  bring  in  the  water  of  the  Nile  by  an 
aquedudl,  as  it  is  furniflied  at  this  day  j  the  water  of  Jofeph's  Well 
being  employed  in  other  iifes,  to  which  its  difagreeable  tafte  is  no 
objedion.  Near  the  fouthern  wall  of  the  caftle  is  a  large  fquare 
building,  the  roof  of  which  is  fupported  by  feveral  vaft  granite 
pillars.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Divan  of  Jofeph,  to 
whom  they  attribute  every  thing,  which  is  in  the  leaft  extraordi* 
pary ;  though  it  is  eafy  to  difcover  it  to  be  Turkifli  workmanfhip, 
by  the  gilding  and  ornaments  of  the  roof,  and  by  the  cornices, 
filled  with  infcriptions  in  Arabic  chara<Jiers.  Hence  one  has  a. 
very  fine  view  of  the  whole  city  of  Cairo,  which  at  this  diftante 
affords  a  moft  noble  and  magnificent  profpeft.  The  caftle  is  of  an 
irregular  figure,  and  the  fortifications  not  only  very  indifferent,  but 
kept  in  fo  bad  repair,  that  they  are  fcarce  of  ftrength  fufficient  to 
defend  the  pacha  from  the  infults  of  the  populace. 

After  a  ftay  of  three  or  four  days  in  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo, 
I  embarked  on  board  a  canzabafs,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Englifli 
eonful's  country-houfe  at  Old  Cairo,  which  is  no  more  than  a  mile 
diftant  from  the  capital,  with  which  it  has  a  communication  by  a 
canal,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Ghaliz,  the  fame  with> 
Ptolomy's  Amnis  Trajanus.  It  is  in  moft  places  about  twenty  feet 
in  breadth,  and  divides  Grand  Cairo  almoft  in  the  middle,  difcharg- 
ing  itfelf  into  a  lake  about  four  miles  diftant  from  the  city,  called 
Birque  El  Hadge,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Pilgrims,  becaufe  the  caravan^ 
affembles  in  this  place  before  it  departs  for  Mecca*  In  the  winter**^ 
time  the  Ghaliz  is  wholly  deftitute  of  water,  owing  its  ftreams 
entirely  to  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  whofe  waters,  by  opening  a 
dam,  are  let  in  at  a  prefixed  time.     Old  Cairo  is  a  village  of  very 
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Cairo,     communication  with  the  aquedud  conveying  the  water  over  three 
hundred  and  twenty  very  high  arches  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  tower  is  a  very  fpacious  refervoir,  kept  always 
full  of  water,    from  a  fubterraneous  communication  which  it  has 
tvith  the  river;  hence  the  water,  which  fills  the  upper  bafon,  is  drawn 
Up  by  the  fix  wheals ;  thefe  keep  in  a  continual  circular  motion 
a  double  row  of  earthen  jars,  fattened  to  a  very  long  rope,  fo  that 
as  one  row  of  jars. comes  up  full  to  difcharge  themfelves  one  by 
one  into  the  bafon,  the  other  at  the  fame  time  defcends  for  a  frefli 
replenifliment.     In  the  fame  manner  all  the  houfes  bordering  upon 
the  Ghaliz  are  fupplied  with  water,  and  it  is  by  this  contrivance 
raifed  in  Jofeph's  WelU     The  hexagon  bafon  is  fupported  under 
its  centre  by  a  fingle  column  of  a  prodigious  thicknefs,  the  bafe  of 
which  is  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  refervoir  beneath^     The  outfide 
walls  of  the  tower  are  of  a  very  tolerable  ftrudure,  compofed  of 
large  fquare  ftones  well  poliflied  and  cemented  together.     They  are 
alfo  adorned  with  a  great  many  infcriptions  in  Arabic  charaders, 
which,  though  I  ufed  my  utmoft  endeavours,  I  could  not  meet 
1?nth  any  one  capable  of  explaining.     There  are  conftantly  fixty 
oxen  fet  apart  and  maintained  by  the  public  for  the  working  of  this 
machine.     In  the  time  of  infurredtions  (which  in  Grand  Cairo  arc 
very  frequent)  the  difcontented  party  make  themfelves  matters  of 
the  tower,  and  put  a  ttop  to  the  work  of  the  oxen,  or  elfe  break 
down  a  part  of  the  aquedudt,  by  which  means  the  cattle  becomes 
deftitute  of  water,  and  the  pacha  is  obliged  to  furrender,  and  fub- 
fcribe  to  fuch  terms  as  the  feditious  populace  think  fit  to  impofe. 
Not  far  from  this  tower  are  the  public  magazines  of  corn,  vulgarly 
called  the  granaries  of  Jofeph ;  they  are  compofed  of  feven  walled 
fquares,  in  breadth  thirty-five  yards,  and  fix  deep,  wholly  expofed 
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Cairo,    vents  they  exprefs  their  devotion  by  ftriking  their  bodies  and  breads 
with  great  violence^  uttering  ftrange  cries  and  bowlings,  bearing  a 
greater  refemblance  to  the  vioces  of  beads  than  of  human  creatures. 
They   generally,    before  they  begin  thefe  ridiculous  ceremonies, 
which  they  think  very  agreeable  to  the  Deity,   fwallow  a  large 
quantity  of  opium,  which  fills  them  with  a  fort  of  enthuflafm,  and 
renders  them  in  a  manner  infenfible  of  pain.     The  chief  convent  of 
the  Mevlehanis  is  in  Cogni,  where  is  alfo  the  tomb  of  their  infti- 
tutor,  to  which  they  pay  very  great  veneration.   At  the  fouthernmoft 
point  of  the  ifland,  oppofite  Old  Cairo,  is  a  large  fquare  building, 
called  Michias.     Contiguous  to  this  building  is  a  pretty  fpacious 
round  tower,  eredied  purpofely  for  the  meafurement  of  the  Nile. 
The  tower  is  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  well,  the  bottom  of  wbicli 
is  exadly  even  with  the  bed  of  the  riyer,  with  which  it  has  a  com- 
munication both  to  let  the  water  in  and  out ;  fo  that  what  fills  the 
well  of  the  tower  is  always  the  real  height  of  the  Nile.     In  the 
centre  of  the  tower  is  ere^ed  a  white  marble  column,  which  is 
divided  by  lines  marking  the  cubits  and  inches.     The  capital  ef 
this  column  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  but  the  pillar  itfelf  is  not 
regular,  being  of  an  o<Slagon  figure.     From  this  place  the  crier,^ 
who  publiflies-  the  daily  increafe  of  the  Nile,  receives  his  inform- 
ation.    Inferted  in  the  wall  of  the  tower  fronting  the  column  is  a 
pretty  long  infcription  in  Coptic  characters,  which  probably  men- 
tions the  name  of  the  perfon  who  founded  the  Nichias,  and  the. 
age  he  lived  in;  but  I  could  not  find  any  body  to  give  me  the 
explanation.     Near  this  tower  is  a  place,  where  the  tower  forms  aa 
eddy,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  afTure  us,  that  Mofea 
was.  taken  up  from  among  the  reeds  by  the  daughter  of  Pharoah;. 
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"  Inter  cos  non  conftat  a  quibus  faftae  fint,  juftiffimo  cafu  oblitcrtis 
"  tantae  vanitatis  audtoribus*."  Plin,  L.  xvL  c.  12, 

The    moft   received   opinion,    which  is  collected   chiefly   from 
Herodotus,  is,  that  tlie  firft  was  built  by  an  ancient  king  of  ^gypt, 
named  Cheops,  and  the  fecond  by  Chephrenes  his  fucceflbr.     But 
whoever  was  the  real  founder,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  being  at  leaft  three  thpufand  years  old,  and  yet 
through  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages  they  remain  at  this  day  in  their 
entire  perfection,  excepting  fome  flight  injuries,  which  they  have 
fuflfered  from  the  hand  of  time.     The  largefl  pyramid  has  given  a 
matter  for  difjpute  among  the  authors,  who  have  written  upon  that 
fubje£i,    whether  it  was  ever  finiflied,  or  left  imperfed):  by  the 
inability  of  the  founder  to  fupport  the  expence  of  bringing  fuch  a 
vaft  work  to  perfection.     The  proofs  they  chiefly  infift  on  are,  its 
being  open,  the  fuperficies  bdng  wanted,  as  alfo  about  twenty  feet 
on  the  top  of  it,  fince  it  does  not  terminate  ini  a  point,  but  in  a 
fquare  of  fixteen  feet.      Herodotus,  however,,  who  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  falfity  of  fuch  an  aflertion,  infoxms  us,  that  this 
pyramid  was  in  his  time  entirely  (iniflied,  and.  covered  with  very 
beautiful  w^hite  ftones,  which  rendered  the  furface  a  plane,  each 
ftonc  l)eing  thirty  feet  long.     He  farther  aflures  us,  that  there  waa 
engraven  upon  the  pyramid,  in  ^Egyptian  charaders,  the  fum  which, 
was  expended  in  garlic  and  onions  for  the  fuflenance  of  the  people 


*'^*  It  is  not  dcterm'mcJ  among  them  by  whom  thofe  imrnenfe  ftru£hjres  (die  Pyrairifii]^;-  ■ 
^*  were  creftcd ;  the  uuthors  of  (o  great  vanity  bding  moft  juftly  blotted  out  frona-.lll^e  ' 
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PTRAMios.pt-oiecutcd  his  dcfigiiy  and  broke  through  thi$  fecond  barrier,  after 
which  he  found  nothing  more  to  flop  his  pafflige.     Whatever  trea-* 
fureshe  met  with  cnclofed  within  the  bowels  of  the  pyramid,  or  who 
this  fovereign  was,  is  ablblutely  uncertain.     The  Arabian  writers, 
indeed,  mention  feveral  ridiculous  (lories  concerning  it,  but  they 
arc  too  full  of  abfurditics  to  defcrve  notice.     At  the  bottom  of  the 
partition,  which  flops  the  paflage,  is  a  fmall  hole,  juft  big  enough 
for  a  middle- fized  man  to  creep  through  upon  his  belly,  not  with- 
out fome  pain  and  diflSculty:  in  this  manner  you  writhe  yourfelf 
along  like  a  ferpent,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  feet,  after  which  you 
come  into  a;  breathingrplace,  where  you  have  the  fatisfadtion  of 
t)ein^ :  able  to  fland  upright,  and  in  that  manner  repofe  yourfelf 
after  the  fatigue  of  the  entrance.      Hence  you  difcover  another 
paffage  oppofite  the  defcent,  and  running  along  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, which  is  from  north  to  fouth.     This  paffage  is  flopped  up  by 
an  huge  flone,   which  you  mount  over  with  no  difficulty,   and 
afcend  up  the  canal,  which  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  defcent, 
only  that  it  is  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  the  declivity  being  in  the 
fame  degree  as  chat  of  the  defcent     Being  arrived  at  the  end  of  this 
aicent  you  enter  into  another  paffage  running  to  the  fouthward 
hcrizoQtally,  of  the  fame  herght  and  breadth  as  the  two  former 
ones,  and  in  length  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet.     At  the 
entrance  into  this  paffage,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  well  of  an  im- 
menfe  depth,  not  running  down  in  a  diredl  line,  but  forming  the 

following  figure :  n]  The  firft  depth  of  this  well  is  ferenty-fix  feet, 

U 

and  the  fecond  one  hundred  and  twenty:  after  which  it  is  found  to 
be  full  of  fand  and  rubbifh.  When  you  are  arrived  at  th6  end  of  the 
horizontal  paflage,  you  enter  a  room  eighteen  feet  long  and  fixteen 

broad, 
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Pm  AM  IDS.  or  coffin,  fevcn  feet  long,  and  three  broad,  including  the  fubftance 
of  the  ftone,  it  is  in  depth  .three  feet,  and  is  formed  of  one  piece  of 
granite;  which,  when  ftruck,  gives  a  found  exa£lly  like  a  bell.  The 
lid  of  this  coffin,  which  was  probably  another  flat  piece  of  granite, 
is  no  where  to  be  found,  though  the  places  are  plainly  to  be 
difcovered  on  the  top  of  the  cheft,  where  it  had  anciently  been 
fixed.  The  cheft  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  but  near 
one  of  the  corners,  five  feet  diftant  from  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
the  fame  from  one  of  the  fides.  Tliis  coffin  in  all  probability  con- 
tained the  body  of  the  founder,  fince,  in  my  opinion,  it  can  have 
ferved  no  other  ufe,  th^n  what  is  iifually  afcribed  to  it,  the  very 
meafurements  pointing  out  that  it  was  defigned  for  the  receptacle 
of  a  human  corpfe.  The  outfide  of  tliis  pyramid  is  of  a  rough  ftone 
pf  very  litde  beauty,  which  is  given  as  another  proof  of  its  having 
been  never  finiflied.  Mr.  Maillet,  who  with  great  reafon  contradidls 
this  affisrtion,  runs  into  a  contrary  miftake,  affiiring  us,  that  it  was 
not  only  entirely  finiflied,  (of  which  indeed  he  gives  very  good 
proofs,)  but  that  it  was  covered  with  a  fuperficies  of  white  marble. 
This,  however,  is  plainly  contradicted  by  Herodotus,  who  fays, 
that  the  leaft  pyramid  was  by  no  means  inferior  in  value  to  the 
others;  fince,  if  it  was  exceeSed  in  fize,  it  as  much  furpafled  them 
in  the  precioufnefs  of  the  materials  of  which  it  was  built ;  and  we 
know,  not  only  from  the  teftimony  of  the  fame  author,  but  from 
the  prefent  condition  of  the  pyramid,  it  was  built  only  of  granite. 
Now  if  the  great  pyramid  had  been  covered  with  white  marble,  it 
would  have  been  far  fupcrior  to  the  other  on  account  of  the  rich- 
nefs  of  its  materials,  which  in  ^gypt  would  have  been  of  an  xm- 
menfely  greater  value  than  granite,  the  produft  of  the  country, 
always   found  at  a  very   inconfiderable  cxpence  in  proportion  to 
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PyRAHfiDs.  which  is  mentioned,  by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  covered  with 
granite,  moft  of  which  is  fallen  down,  and  is  to  be  feen  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  pyramid;  though  many  of  the  ftones  are  ftill  remaining 
in  their  right  places.  The  entrance  of  this  pyramid  has  been  never 
yet  difcovered,  though  it  is  without  doubt  to  be  found  on  the  north 
fide,  the  openings  of  all  the  others  being  on  that  part.  Befides 
thefe,  which  are  the  three  principal  pyramids  of  Giefa,  there  arc 
feveral  other  fmall  ones,  fome  of  which  are  almoft  gone  to  ruin^ 
others  pretty  entire,  and  fome,  which  appear  to  have  been  never 
finifiied.  About  three  hundred  yards  from  the  great  pyramid  is 
remaining  a  fphynx  of  an  immenfe  fize,  bein^from  the  fhoulders  ta 
the  top  of  the  head  twenty-fix  feet  highw  The  body  of  the  fphynx^ 
which  is  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  is  almoft  wholly  covered  with 
fand,  nothing  of  it  appesuritig  above  ground  except  the  fpine  of  the 
back,  ia  the  middle  of  which  is  a  round  hole  about  two  feet  wide^ 
but  of  a  very  inconfiderable  depth*  The  head  is  made  of  feveral 
difieFent  ftones,  and  the  face  painted  red  in  many  places.  The 
aofii  and  mouth  have  been  purpofely  disfigured  by  the  Arabs,  the 
reft  remaining  very  entire.  On  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  deep  well^ 
which  being  conftantly  filled  with  fand,  has  never  been  fathomed.. 
Many  people  are  of  opinion,  that  from  this  hole  there  is  a  com- 
munication with  the  well  ia  the  great  pyramid,  which  notion  feems 
to  have  no  better  foundation  for  its  fupport  than  the  common 
vanity  of  travellerSj  who  think  themfelves  obliged  to  account  for 
every  thing  extraordinary;  and  are  willing  to  give  into  the 
marvellous,  rather  than  allow  any;,  thing  to  furpafe  their  com- 
prehenfion. 

Having  remained  two  days  in  a  miferable  village,  about  a  mile 
and  half  diftant  from  the  pyramids,  that  we  might  have  leifure  to 
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PrRABfiBs.  fix  hundred  and  forty  feet,  whereas  the  other  is  no  more  than  fix 
hundred  and  eighty-two.  It  is  built  in  the  fame  form  as  thofe  of 
Giefa,  and  as  the  fuperficies  of  it  is  wanted,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  mount  to  the  top  of  it,  which  terminates  almoft  in  a  point.  The 
door  by  which  you  enter  into  this  pyramid  is  like  the  others  on 
the  north  fide,  about  quarter  of  the  way  up.  Hence  you  defcend  by 
a  pretty  fteep  declivity  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  feet, 
through  a  paflage  of  three  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  four  in 
height.  After  this  you  find  the  defcent  feemingly  flopped  up,  but 
creeping  through  a  fmall  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrier,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  great  pyramid  of  Giefa,  after  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  you  enter  into  an  horizontal  paffage  three  feet  broad  and 
ten  high,  through  which  you  come  to  a  room  thirty  feet  long  and  fif- 
teen broad ;  the  roof  of  it  terminates  in  the  centre  in  an  acute  angle. 
Hence  you  enter  into  another  horizontal  paflage  of  the  fame  dimen- 
fions  as  the  former  one,  leading  you  into  a  chamber  of  a  very  great 
height,  the  roof  of  which  is  in  the  fame  form  as  that  already  men- 
tioned. The  length  of  this  room  is  twenty-four  feet,  exadly 
double  the  breadth.  At  the  fouthermoft  end  of  the  chamber,  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  twenty-feven  feet  from  the  ground,  is  a  fmall 
fquare  door-place,  which  for  want  of  ladders  we  could  not  arrive  at. 
In  the  two  rooms,  which  we  had  already  vifited,  we  could  not 
difcover  any  figns  of  coffins,  or  other  receptacles  for  the  deadj 
they  have  probably  been  removed  upon  the  opening  of  the 
pyramid.  About  half  a  mile  diftant  is  part  of  aa  unfinifhed 
pyramid,  raifed  from  the  ground  only  fixty  feet.  It  was,  I  b^ 
lieve,  defigned  to  have  been  of  the  form  of  the  firft  pyramid  of 
Sakara,  the  declivity  being  fo  fleep  as  to  make  it  appear  almofi  a 
perpendicular.     The  Arabs  call  it  Maftaba,  or  the  place  of  exerciie 
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for  the  bow,  to  which  ufe  they  may  poflibly  have  employed  it,  the  PymAMi^s. 
top  being  a  large  fquare,  very  proper  for  that  purppfe.     About  two 
miles  and  a  half  hence  is  the  Field  of  the  Mummies^  where  among 
feveral  fmall .  pyramids  is  one  of  a  pretty  coniiderable  fize,  and  a 
very  particular  form.     It  is  formed  of  five  fquares,  placed  oi^e  upoa 
another,  and  diminifhing  gradually  by  equal  divilions :  the  entrance 
remains  dill  undifcovered,  and  the  ftrufture  very  little  damaged 
by  the  injuries  of  time*     Such  are  the  pyramids  of  iEgypt,  which 
in  all  ages  have  been  reckoned  among  the  greateft  curiofities  exift«- 
ing,  and  at  prefent  remain  as  monuments  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  thofe  monarchs,  to  whom  they  were  intended  as  lepulchres.     A 
late  countryman  of  ours  has  given  himfelf  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
prove,  that  they  were  defigned  for  other  ufes  thaxt  that  of  being 
receptacles  for  the  dead.     This  hypothefis  appears  to  me  extremely 
abfurd  and  ridiculous,  and  I  muft  own,  that  if  I  had  found  lefs 
probability  of  their  having  been  fepulchres,  either  from  their  form 
or  fituation,  both  which  entirely  agree  with  the  received  opinion, 
I  fhould  have  contented  myfelf  with  the  teftimonies  of  all  ancient 
writers,  who  unanimoufly  agree,  that  they  were  ere^ed  in  order 
to  contain  the  aihes  of  the  deceafed  kings  of  JEgypt.     The  authors 
of  antiquity  indeed  differ  very  widely  from  one  another  in  their 
account  of  the  founders  of  the  pyramids,  but  I  believe  this  writer 
will  have  diflSculty  to  quote  any  paflage,   which  will  prove  the 
great  pyramid  to  have  been  ereded  for  a  temple,  or  that  the  flone 
coffin  feven  feet  long  and  three  broad  was  concerned  in  the  myflical 
worfhip  of  Ofiris,  or  ferved  for  one  of  the  facred  chefls,  wherein 
either  the  images  of  their  deities  or  their  facred   veftments  and 
utenfils  were  repofited ;  or  elfe  that  it  might  have  been  a  ciftern, 
which  contained  the  holy  water  made  ufe  of  in  their  ceremonies* 
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Ptramids.  Thefe  folutions  appear  to  mc  purely  chimerical,  invented  pur- 
pofely  to  fupport  an  opinion,  which  has  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  being  new.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  is  a  paflage  in  Pliny, 
which  feems  at  firft  fight  to  make  fome  doubt  of  their  having  been 
built  for  fepulchres.  But  upon  confideration,  it  is  very  plain^ 
that  what  that  author  aflerts  does  by  no  means  deny  the  pyramids 
to  have  ferved  as  tombs  for  the  kings  of  jEgypt ;  fince  he  only 
Informs  us,  that  the  fovereigns  who  erefted  them  had  a  farther 
defign  than  that  of  flattering  their  own  vanity,  and  perpetuating 
their  memories  by  thefe  prodigious  ftrudures,  which  was  that  of 
keeping  an  idle  people  in  employment. 

*'  Pyramidcs  rcgum  pecuniae  otiofa,  ac  (lulta  oftentatio:  quippe  cum 
^^  facicndi  eas  cauTa  a  plerifque  tradacur,  ne  pecuoiam  fucceflbribus  auc 
^^  semulis  infidiantibus  praeberent  aut  ne  plebs  elTet  ociofa  */' 

Plin.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  11. 

It  would  be  endlcfs  to  mention  all  the  ancient  authors  who  fpeak 
peremptorily  of  the  pyramids  as  fepulchres  of  the  kings  of  ^gypt; 
for  which  reafon  I  will  bring  only  two  authorities;  the  one  of 
Strabo,  becaufe  he  defcribes  the  pyramids  of  Giefa  exadly  in  the 
fame  condition  and  fituation  as  they  are  now  to  be  found.  The 
other  two  paffages  are  taken  from  Lucan,  who  having  the  charader 

of 


*  ^'  The  pyramids  of  the  kings  muft  be  confidered  as  an  idle  and  fooltOi  oftentation  of 
*^  wealth :  fiiice  the  reafon  affigned  by  moft  for  their  eredion  was,  that  they  might  not 
'^  leave  their  riches  to  their  fuccefTors  or  infidious  rivals  |  or  that  the  common  pcopk 
^*  might  not  be  unemployed/* 
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Pyramids,  of  Giefa,  had  it  been  defigned  for  a  temple,  would  have  contaiaed 
at  leaft  fome  fpacious  chamber  within,  anfwerable  to  its  outward 
magnificence;  inftead  of  which  you  find,  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, only  two  fmall  rooms,  the  one  over  the  other,  in  the  uppermoft 
of  which  is  (landing  a  ftone  coffin,  unlefs  you  choofe  to  attribute  it  to 
fome  of  the  above  mentioned  ufes.     Befides  allowing  that  this  cheft, 
feven  feet  long  and  three  broad,  might  have  been  made  ufe  of  as  a 
repofitory  for  the  facred  veftments,  and  other  uteniils  of  worfhip ; 
yet  does  it  appear  likely  that  the  priefts,  who  were  aififtants  in  thefe 
facred  rites,  would  have  taken  fo  much  pains  to  render  their  return 
to  the  light  impradicable,  as  to  build  a  barrier  compofed  of  a  vaft 
mafs,  forever  to  fhut  up  the  entrance?  For  to  moft  other  writers 
befides  this  author  it  feems  plain,  that  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
paflage  has  been  opened  by  force ;  fmce  they  undoubtedly  have  all 
of  them  very  judicioufly  confidered,  that  the  ^Egyptian  priefts  muft| 
at  leaft  fome  few  of  them,  have  been  inclined  to  corpulency^  and 
that  muft  nepeflfarily  have  been  looked  upon  among  them  as  a  great 
misfortune,  fince  a  more  than  ordinary  fat  perfon  was  inevitably 
excluded  from  the  temple.     But  allowing  that  the  large  ones  ferved 
as  temples,  to  what  ufe  were  the  great  number  of  fmall  pyramids, 
and  fome  compofed  only  of  earth,    employed?    were  thefe  alfo 
temples  ^nd  places  of  divine  wor£hip,  or  were  they  not  more  pro- 
bably eredcd  over  the  fepulchres  of  perfons  who  were  not  able  to 
bear  the  expence  of  more  confiderable  ftruftures?     As  we  find  the 
pyramids  fituated  in  places  where  the  dead  were  repofited  in  the 
earth,  why  are  we  not  to  imagine  that  the  iEgyptians,  whom  wc 
know  to  have  had  a  more  than  ordinary  veneration  for  their  dead, 
and  to  have  employed  the  utmoft  care  and  coft  in  the  prefervation 
of  their  bodies,   ereded  mpre  fecure  retreats  for  their  deceafed 
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monarchs,  hoping  thereby  to  preferve  them  from  the  impiety  of  Pyramids. 
future  ages?  We  farther  find  the  Romans  fo  well  pleafed  with 
thefe  mbnuments,  that  they  adopted  thie  cuftom  of  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  their  dead  by  pyramids :  witnefs  the  tomb  of  Ceflius, 
which  to  this  day  remains  entire  at  Rome;  the  furface  of  which  is 
all  covered  in  the  manner  of  the  top  of  the  fecond  pyramid  of 
Giefa.     Indeed  fo  many  proofs  might  be  alleged  in  favour  of  what 

I  aflert,  that  to  mention  them  would  run  thefe  obfervations  (whicTi 
I  intended  purely  for  my  amufement   in  the  fpare  time  of  my 
voyage)  to  fo  great  a  length,  as  to  render  therti  more  of  the  form 
of  a  laborious  work,  than  a  few  unconneded  remarks,  the  produce 
of  my  leifure  hours.      There  is  befides  another  conceit  of  this 
author,  which  to  me  feems  no  lefs  erroneous  than  the  former :  but 
in  this  perhaps  he  is  more  excufable,  as  there  have  been  others  of 
the  fame  opinion,  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  of  as  an  excufe,  the  having 
erred  with  the  multitude.     He  affirms,  that  neither  of  the  three 
great  pyramids  have  ever  been  finifhed,  of  this  I  have  already  faid 
fomething,  being  entirely  of  opinion  that  they  have  been  all  of 
them  terminated,  arid  covered  with  a  plain  furface,  in  the  manner 
of  Ceftius's  tomb  at  Rome.     Herodotus,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
mentions  having  feen  them  in  that  condition;   and,  if  what  ihh 
author  himfelf  fays  be  allowed  as  a  truth,  there  can  be  no  greater 
argument  of  their  having  been  finiftied,  and  clofed  up  with  the 
utmoft  nicety.     What  he  owns  is,  that  few  or  none  of  the  ancient^ 
hiftorians  feem  to  have  been  acquainted   with   the   infide  of  the 
pyramids.    What  can  refult  thence,  but  that  they  had  been  all  of 
them  clofed  up  for  many  ages ;  which  could  be  the  only  reafon  of 
the  infides  being  unknown.      Had  the  great  pyramid   remained 
always  in  the  fame  condition  in  which  it  is  at  prefent,  could  it  have 
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FyRAMiDs.  been  a  myftery  to  the  ancients  what  it  contained  within?  for  what 
reafon  would  they  not  have  had  the  fame  knowledge  of  it  a8  wq 
have  at  prefent?  Tlie  fmalleft  of  the  three  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  was  finifhed,  iince  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  a  great  curiofitj^ 
on  account  of  its  having  been  covered  with  a  fupeiiicies  of  gjwukt^ 
which  is  all  fsdlen  off,  and  lying  at  the  bafe,  upon  which  account 
the  pyramid  remains  in  the  fame  condition  as  the  great  one»  only 
with  this  difference,  that  nobody  has  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  force  the  entrance.  Their  prefent  ruinoixs  condition  has  been 
occafioned  by  the  avarice  of  fome  of  the  fovereigns  of  -ffigypt  j  who, 
expeding  to  find  treafures  inclofed  in  the  bowels  of  theie  immenfe 
fabrics,  were  obliged  before  they  could  difcover  the  entrance  to 
break  away  great  part  of  the  fuperficies,  the  flones  of  which  being 
iound  of  a  very  good  quality  were  employed  by  them  in  their 
public  buildings :  and  there  are  to  be  feen  at  prefent,  about  a  mile 
from  the  pyramids  of  Giefa,  two  very  fine  bridges,  built  of  a 
beautiful  white  flone,  which  I  make  no  doubt  have  been  part  c^  the 
fuperficies  of  the  two  great  pyramids.  Near  the  laft  pyramid  of 
Cat  a-  Sakara  are  the  entrances  into  the  Catacombs,  where  the  inhabitants 
qoMBs.  ^  ^j^^  neighbouring  city  of  Memphis  entombed  their  embalmed 
bodies,  a  cuflom  well  known  to  have  been  univerfal  among  the 
ij^gyptians.  The  greateft  part  of  the  plain  of  Sakara  is  hollowed 
into  fubterraneous  cavities,  all  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  which 
fortxmately  is  not  of  a  very  hard  nature,  but  eafily  yielding  to  the 
lead  violence.  The  entrances  are  many  in  number,  and  are  in 
form  a  fquare  of  three  feet,  and  about  twenty  feet  deep.  We 
defcended  one  of  thefe  paflages  by  the  afliflance  of  a  rope  ladder, 
after  which  finding  the  horizontal  entrance  almod  filled  up  with 
&nd,  we  were  obliged  to  creep  upon  our  bellies  for  4  coniiderable 
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fpace,  till  we  entered  into  a  vault  about  feven  feet  high.  We  Cata- 
immediately  difcOvered  feveral  embalmed  bodies  fcattered  in  con- 
fufion  about  the  vault,  and  many  of  them  broken  in  pieces.  Thefe 
had  all  of  them  been  taken  out  of  their  chefts  or  coffins,  and  after 
having  been  ranfacked  in  fearch  of  any  idol  of  value,  which  are 
frequently  found  within  the  bodies,  thrown  afide  by  perfons  who 
would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  them  away.  The  farther 
we  penetrated  into  thefe  difmal  receffes,  we  found  the  bodies  much 
more  entire,  and  every  thing  lefs  difturbed;  and  I  make  no  fort  of 
doubt,  that  if  any  perfon  had  the  courage  to  go  to  the  extremity 
of  the  catacombs,  he  would  find  many  bodies,  which  had  never 
been  examined,  and  difcover  curiofities,  which  would  amply  re^ 
compenfe  the  fatigue  and  danger.  Such  a  defign,  however,  would 
be  attended  with  very  confiderable  perils  and  difficulties ;  for  the 
paffages,  being  cut  out  of  one  another  in  many  irregular  turnings 
and  windings,  would  occafion  a  man  as  much  danger  in  his  return 
as  from  the  moil  intricate  labyrinth.  Thefe  fubterraneous  paffages 
are  divided  into  many  different  chambers ;  in  the  fides  of  which  are 
to  be  feen  feveral  perpendicular  niches,  of  fufficient  height  to  con- 
tain the  coffins  upright,  and  in  thefe  were  repofited  the  embalmed 
bodies.  Of  thefe  chefls  there  are  very  few  to  be  found  entire  and 
in  their  pofition;  the  Arabs  not  fuffering  any  to  pafs  unexamined, 
induced  thereto  by  the  hopes  of  difcovering  fome  riches  buried 
with  the  corpfe.  Thefe  embalmed  bodies  are  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Mummies,  from  the  Arabic,  or  rather  Perflan  word, 
Mumia;  which  fignifies,  in  thofe  languages,  Balfam.  It  was  a 
great  while  before  the  notion  was  exploded,  that  the  compofition, 
with  which  they  were  embalmed,  was  a  fovereign  remedy  againfl 
any  floppages  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     Herodotus  gives  an. 
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exafl:  account  of  the  -Egyptian  manner  of  burial,  and  the  embalm- 
ing their  dead.  When  a  perfon  of  diftin£tion  died,  they  began  the 
embalment  by  extradiing  the  brains  out  of  the  fcull,  by  an  incifion 
made  under  the  noftrils;  after  which  they  filled  the  head  with  a 
ballkmic  compofition,  and  made  another  incifion  on  the  right  fide 
ot  the  body,  through  which  they  drew  out  all  the  inteftines.  After 
this  the  corpfe  being  waflied  with  palm  wine,  infufed  with  aroma^ 
tics,  was  ftuffed  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  feveral  balfamic  gums, 
(incenfe  alone  being  forbidden)  and  afterwards  fowed  up.  It  was 
then  fteeped  in  faltpetre,  where  it  remained  for  fevcnty  days,  after 
which,  being  wafhed  clean,  it  was  bound  round  with  innumerable 
folds  of  linen  perfumed  with  gum  Arabic.  Over  thefe  firft  bandages 
many  other  folds  of  finer  linen  were  wrapped  round  with  very 
great  nicety.  The  face  was  covered  with  a  gilt  malk  of  a  fort 
of  pafteboard,  made  to  refemble  the  perfon  when  living,  as  much 
as  poffible ;  and  from  the  breaft  as  low  as  the  feet  were  conftantly 
painted  many  hieroglyphic  charadlers,  which  undoubtedly  expreffed 
the  age  and  profeffion  of  the  perfon.  On  the  breaft  is  ufually 
painted  a  fmall  figure  like  a  cherubim,  with  its  wings  extended  over 
the  body,  reprefenting  in  all  probability  the  guardian  genius  of  the 
deceafed.  The  body  being  in  this  manner  embalmed  was  enclofed 
in  a  chcft  or  coffin,  of  fycamore  wood,  on  the  lid  of  which  was 
carved  the  face  of  the  corpfe  contained  within.  In  this  condition 
the  mummies  are  now  found,  the  colours  of  the  painted  hiero- 
glyphics retaining  their  original  vivacity,  the  gilding  of  the  mafk 
exceeding  alL  modern  performances  of  that  Tcind,  and  the  linen 
remaining  as  ftrong  as  if  juft  taken  out  of  the  loom.  The  compofi- 
tion within  the  body,  both  in  colour  and  fubftance,  very  much 
relimbles  pitch,  thougli  it  has  a  much  more  fragrant  odour.     The 
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corpfe  retains  its  original  form  without  having  fufiered  the  Icaft  Cata- 
damage,  and,  till  opened,  appears  to  have  been  but  newly  buried. 
The  bones  are  always  entire;  nay,  the  very  nails  of  the  feet 
and  hands,  and  fometimes  part  of  the  fkin  is  remaining,  though 
all  the  mufcular  parts  are  entirely  wafted  away.  The  chefts  which 
enclofe  the  mummies  are  made  fometimes  only  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  though  moft  frequently  of  feveral  boards  joined  together, 
and  when  brought  out  of  the  catacombs  are  as  well  conditioned  as 
when  they  were  firft  repofited  there.  What  conduces  very  much 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  bodies  is  undoubtedly  the  nature  of  the 
foil  where  they  are  buried,  which  is  exempt  from  the  Icaft  degree 
of  moifture;  whence  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  had  the  iEgyp- 
tians  inhabited  any  other  country,  they  never  would  have  given 
themfelves  fo  much  trouble  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
relations,  which  the  nature  of  their  repofitories  would  have  rendered 
ineffedual.  About  half  a  mile  on  the  other  fide  of  the  laft-men- 
tioned  pyramids  is  another  vault,  much  more  fpacious  than  that  of 
which  I  have  already  given  a  defcription.  The  defcent  is  in  the 
fame  form  as  thofe  of  the  former  catacomb,  only  of  a  greater  depth, 
and  a  larger  fquare.  When  you  are  got  to  the  bottom,  after  having 
crept  upon  your  belly  in  the  fame  manner  as  before,  for  confiderable 
fpace,  you  difcover  many  very  capacious  paflages,  on  each  fide  of 
which  are  feveral  large  fquare  niches,  filled  with  earthen  pots  of  a 
conic  figure,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  an  embalmed  Ibis,  a^ 
bird  held  in  particular  veneration  among  the  -Egyptians.  They  are 
wrapped  in  linen  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  mum- 
mies, and  are  frequently  found  fo  entire,  that  not  only  the  bones,. 
but  very  often  even  the  plumage  remains  in  its  original  perfection, 
but  at  the  touch  moulders  away  into  powder.     There  are  alfo  to  be 
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Cata-  found  in  the  innermoft  recefles  of  the  vault,  many  bones  of  beafb^^ 
wjiich  dp  not  (hew  any  figns  of  then:  having  beeja  embalmed^  Thefe 
were  undoubtedly  other  facred  ammals^  who  after  their  deaths  were 
carefully  placed  in  this  repofitory,  which  was  hewn  out  of  the 
rock|  at  an  immence  expence,  entirely  for  that  purpofe.  None^ 
however,  ^mpng  all  thefe  anintials  were  held  in  fo  great  efteem.  a& 
the  Ibis,  the  veneration  for  that  bird  not  arifing  merely  from  a 
groundlefs  fuperftition,  but  from  the  real  fervice  they  were  of  to 
the  country,  in  deftroying  great  numbers  of  winged  ferpents,  which 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  ^gypt; 
to  prevent  this,  there  went  out  conftantly,  at  the  return^ of  the 
feafon,  vaft  flocks  of  thefe  facred  birds,  who  meeting  the  ferpents 
upon  the  confines  of  j£thiopia,  deftroyed  them  before  they  entered 
tli^  territories  of  iEgypt.  Upon  this  account  the  Egyptians  wor- 
fhipped  them  as  divinities,  protestors  of  ^their  country,  and  fo  great 
was  their  regard  for  them,  that  if  a  man  happened,  even  by  accident, 
to  1411  an  Ibis,  he  was  puniflied  with  death.  This  worfhip,  however, 
was.  not  luiiverfal  in  .^gyp.tj  as  we  afe  informed  by  Juvenal: 

— — "  Crocodilon  adorat 
"  Pars  hxc,  illapavet  faturam  fcrpcntibus  Ibim*." 

Juv,  S.  XV.  1.  a. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  -Sgypt  probably  being  more  remote 
from  the  benefadions  of  this  facred  bird,  abflained  from  paying  it 
honours  on  account  of  fervices  known  only  by  the  relations  of  per* 

fons. 


♦  "  One  feft  devotion  to  Nile's  ferpent  pays  J 
'*  Others  to  Ibis  that  on  ferpents  preys*''  Drydsn^ 
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fons,  who  were  looked  upon  by  them  almofl  in  the  fame  fight  as  Cata- 
foreigners.  It  appears,  howerer,  by  thefe  catacombs,  that  the  wor- 
ihip  paid  to  the  Ibis  reached  as  far  down  as  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
the  Heptanomos,  or  Middle  -figypt.  At  ptefcnt  the  race  of  the  Ibis 
is  either  utterly  extindl,  or  wholly  unknown  ;  which  occafions  Ac 
variety  of  opinions  concerning  this  bird  in  every  author  who  has 
given  a  defcription  of  ^gypt.  Mn  Maillet  fcems  to  affirm,  that  it 
is  a  large  bird  of  prey,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Phai- 
roah*8  Hen,  an  animal  known  only  in  JEgypt.  Ik  agrees,  in- 
deed, in  fome  particulars  with  the  defcription  of  the  domeftic  Ibis, 
which  we  read  in  Herodotus;  as  it  has  a  hooked  bill,  light-cokmred 
feathers,  and  the  head  and  neck  uncovered:  but  on  the  other  fide 
it  has  neither  legs  like  a  crane,  nor  the  head  and  neck  black,  both 
which  articles  are  neceflfary  to  make  it  tally  exa^Iy  with  Herodotus^s 
defcription;  I  returned  to  Old  Cairo  very  well  fatisfied  with  my  expe« 
dition,  defcending  the  Nile  for  the  fpace  of  about  twenty  miles,  having: 
embarked  under  the  Mofque  of  Segh  Shein,  fituated  upon  the  bank. 
of  the  river,  oppofite  to  the  village  of  Sakara.  About  five  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  Nile  is  a  continual  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
rifing  in  the  Upper  -figypt  maintain  almofl  an  exadt  diftance  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  till  they  terminate  in  the  eminence  com- 
manding the  caftle  of  Grand  Cairo.  Thefe  mountains  throughout 
the  whole  extent  are  formed  into  many  contiguous  habitations,  cut 
out  of  the  fblid  rock,  which  in  the  times  of  primitive  Chriftianity 
ferved  as  retreats  for  the  famous  anchorites,  and  hermits  of  the 
Thebais,  I  had  the  curiofity,  not  without  fome  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty, to  climb  up  to  feveral  of  thefe  lofty  manfions,  where  L  dis- 
covered all  the  means  neceflary  for  the  paffing  a  quiet  and  eafy  fife.  • 
The  refervoirs,  together  with  the  channels,  which  filled  them  with. 
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Cairo,  ram-water,  arc  ftill  fubfifting;  and  there  are  many  large  fquare 
holes  dug  into  the  rock  ;  the  places,  I  imagine,  in  which  they  re- 
pofited  their  corn.  I  alfo  entered  into  two  or  three  churches,  the 
fides  of  which  are  filled  with  infcriptions  in  CJoptic  characters,  very 
perfeft  and  legible.  Thefe  hermits^  in  their  retirement,  were  free 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  their  apartments  being  warm 
in  the  winter,  and  cool  in  the  fummer,  expofed  only  to  the  weft 
.wind,  which  blowing  over  the  Libyan  defert.adminiftered  to  them 
an  agreeable  warmth  in  the  very  midft  of  winter.  Scarce  bad 
I  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  my  late  expedition,  when  I  made 
another  excurfion  to  the  village  of  Mattareah,  diftant  only  fix  miles 
from  Old  Cairo,  near  which  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Heliopolis.  A  little  without  the  walls  of  Grand  Cairo  are 
the  fepulchres  of  the  Mamaluke  kings,  over  each  of  which  is  ereded 
a  mofque  of  a  very  beautiful  ftrudhire.  The  village  of  Mattareah 
takes  its  name  from  a  fpring  of  frefh  water,  rifing  up  in  a  neigh- 
bouring garden,  and  affirmed  to  be  the  only  fource  of  that  na- 
ture within  the  whole  extent  of  iEgypt.  The  Chriftians  affure  us, 
that  the  reafon  of  its  enjoying  that  virtue  is,  becaufe  the  Virgin 
Mary  made  ufe  of  the  water  to  wafli  our  Saviour's  linen.  They 
alfo  (hew  us  in  the  fame  garden  a  piece  of  an  old  wall,  which  they 
inform  us  belonged  to  the  habitation  of  the  Holy  Family ;  as  alfo  a 
large  fycamore  tree,  which  by  a  wonderous  miracle  opened  and 
received  them  into  its  trunk,  when  they  were  purfued  even  into 
this  retreat  by  the  emifTaries  of  Herod.  Mr.  Maillet,  who  was  for 
many  years  French  conful  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  his  late  account  of 
^gypt,  mentions  a  very  great  particularity  in  relation  to  that  tree ; 
which  he  at  the  fame  time  gives  us  to  know  he  would  riot  venture 
to  ^ffert,  was  he  not  certain  of  the  fait :  in  fhort  he  aflures  us,  that 
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no  baflard  can  walk  under  its  branches,  being  probably  prerented  Cxiita 
by  fome  fecret  power,  guardian  of  the  honour  of  that  holy  tree, 
who  will  not  fufFer  it  to  be  polluted  by  the  approach  of  a  monfler 
of  that  kind.  About  half  a  mile  from  Mattareah  are  the  ruins  of 
Hcliopolis,  confifting  in  feveral  foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  an 
obelifk,  a  fphynx,  and  a  fquare  mound  of  earth  about  two  miles  in 
<:ircumference.  Exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  inclofure  ftadds  the 
obelifk,  in  every  refpedt  like  that  of  Alexandria,  only  m  its  height, 
which  is  fuperior,  being,  as  I  found  from  the  exaAeft  meafare- 
ments,  fixty-three  feet  high,  and  fix  in  breadth  at  the  bafe.  We 
are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  Sochis  and  Ramifes,  each  of  them, 
ereded  four  obeliiks  at  Heliopolis,  the  one  of  forty  and  the  other  ^f 
forty-eight  cubits  in  height : 

"  In  fupradifta  urbe  (SoUs)  Sochis  inftituit  quatuor  numero  obelifcos, 
*^  quadragenum  oftonum  cubitorum  longitudine :  Ramifes  autcm  {is  quo 
*'  rcgnantc  Ilium  captum  eft)  quadraginta  cubitorum  *." 

Plin.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  8. 

Now,  from  the  dimenfions  of  the  obelifk  remaining,  I  think  it 
plain,  that  this  is  one  of  thofe  ere6:ed  by  Ramifes :  for  allowing  to 
each  cubit  twenty  inches,  the  forty  will  amount  to  fixty-fix  feet 
and  eight  inches,  the  overplus  of  which  is  a  very  reafonable  allow- 
ance for  that  part  of  the  bafe,  which  has  been  covered  by  the  increafe 
of  the  land :  and  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  not  more  hidden  under 
the  furface  of  the  earth  (as  fome  have  pretended),  iince  the  hiero- 
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*  ^^  In  the  above*mentioned  city  (Solis)  Sochis  formed  four  obelifks,  forty  cubits  long: 
**  and  Ramifes,  in  whofe  reign  Ilium  was  taken,  one  of  forty  cutrits.' 
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Cairo,    glyphics,  which  are  infcribed  upoa  the  four  fides  of  the  obdifl^. 
are  terminated  for  above  the  fpace  of  a  foot  before  they  come  to  the 
ground,   which  proves  that  the  fhaft  is  not  of  a  much  greater 
length..     The  fphynx,  which  is  placed  to  the  weftward  of  the 
obelifk,  is  fo  much  defaced,  that  unlefs  one  had  already  feen  the 
fituation  and  form  of  that  near  Giefa,  it  would  be  di£Bcult  to  fay 
what  it  was,  fmce  it  appears  at  firft  fight  little  better  than  a  rude 
unformed  mafs  of  ftone.     The  mound  of  earth,  which  furrounds 
the  obelifk  and  fphynx,  is  by  fome  imagined  to  be  the  circuit  of  the 
city  of  Heliopolis;  but  to  me  it  appears  to  be  of  too  little  extent^ 
fince  we  learn  from  the  ancient  writers,  that  it  was  a  very  confider- 
able  city.     On  the  other  fide,  to  allow  it  to  be  the.  circumference 
only  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  feems  to  be  too  great  a  concefiioa; 
fince  a  fingle  edifice,  two  miles  round,  muft  exceed  every  thing  of 
that  nature,  of  which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  or  account* 
One   may,   indeed,   have   very  good  reafon  to  judge  from  the 
fphynx  that  the  temple  flood  upon  that  very  fpot  of  ground,  fince 
we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,   that  the  area  before  it,   which 
was  very  fpacious,   was  fet  on  each  fide  with  a  double  row  of 
fphynxcs  of  very  large  dimenfions,  placed  at  equal,  diflances  from 
each  other  of  twenty  feet.      The  void  fpaces,  left  between  the 
fphynxes,  were  filled  up  with  columns  and.  obelifks,  of  which  that 
I  have   already  taken  notice  of  is  mofl  probably  the  only  one 
remaining. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  flay  which  I  made  at  Grand  Gairo^ 

Govern.  I  employed  myfelf  entirely  in  fludying  the  government  of  the 

^cyPT."  country,  which  is  quite  different  from  that  of  all  the  Grand  Signor's 

other  dominions.     In  the  other  provinces  the  abfolute  power  is  by  the 

fovereign  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  the  pacha,  who  aifts  with 

the 
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l3ie  fame  defpotic  authority  over  his  particular  diftrid,  as  the  fultan  Govern. 

MENT  OP 

himfelf  does   over  the   whole.     In   -^gypt  the   adminiftration  is  iEcvpT. 
upon  a  very  different  footing,  fmce  the  chiefs  of  th«  country,  who 
form  a  fenate  of  twenty-four  beis  or  lords,  maintain  the  authority 
fo   much   in   their  own  hands,  that  the   commands  both    of  the 
pacha   and  Grand  Signor   are  very  little  regarded  in  affairs  de- 
trimental to  the  common  interefl.      Each  of  thefe  beis  has  very 
large  pofTeffions  of  land  and  moveables,  and  is  attended  in  a  manner 
more  fuitable  to  princes  than  private  men.     Nothing  can  be  tranf- 
aded  without  it  has  been  debated  and  agreed  upon  in  the  fenate,  by 
the  majority  of  the  beis,  and  chief  officers  of  the  different  bodies  of 
militia,  who  alfo  take  their  places  in  that  aflembly.     The  pacha,  as 
in  the  other  provinces,  is  indeed  invefted  by  the  Grand  Signor 
with  abfolute  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fubjeds, 
which  in  this  country  amounts  to  little  more  than  his  being  ad- 
mitted as  prefident  of  the  divan  or  fenate,  by  the  confent  of  which 
ail  decrees  mufl  be  paffed,  before  they  arc  efteemed  of  any  validity. 
He  has  alfo  the  mortification  to  be  obliged  to  adt  in  a  double  charac- 
ter, ufing  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  beis, 
who,  by  ordering  their  vaflTals  to  be  tardy  in  their  payments,  and 
promifing  to  fupport  them  in  their  difobedience,  can  cafily  prevent 
his  gathering  in  the  public  contributions,  which  would  inevitably 
caufe  his  ruin,  fmce  he  would  thereby  incur  his  mafter's  difpleafifrc, 
and  be  ignominioufly  depofed  as  one  who  had  fequeflered  the  public 
revenue  to  his  own  private  advantage.     The  pacha's  office  is  annual, 
and  on  a  fixed  day  about  the  latter  end  of  Augufl,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  year  according  to  the  Coptic  account,  his  fucceffor, 
who  is  always  ready,  enters  into  his  employment.     If,  during  the 
time  of  his  government,  he  happens  to  be  depofed  by  the  beis,  or 
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Govern.  tHc  bodics  of  miUtia,  Contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Grand  Signor,  the- 
iEcYPT.  beistake  upon  themfelves  to  be  anfwerable  to  their  fovereigo  for  the 
revenues  paid  by  the  country.  If  the  Grand  Signor  has  a  mind  to 
eontinue  the  pacha  in  his  employment  for  a  fecond  year,  infiead  of 
naming  his  iuccefTor,  he  difpatches  new  letters  patent,  with  orders^ 
for  his  being  again  invefted  in  his  office.  Notwithftanding  the 
pacha  of  Cairo  is  fuperior  in  dignity  to  all  others,  except  the  com- 
mander at  Babylon,  yet  he  is  fubje<Si  to  fo  many  difappointments 
and  difficulties,  as  render  his  office  lefs  defirable  than  the  govern- 
ment of  fomt  lefs  confiderable  province.  As  foon  as  he  enters  into 
his  office,  he  is  fure  to  have  for  enemies  the  whole  twenty-four 
beis,  and  the  two  bodies  of  militia,  whofe  perfecutions  frequently^ 
end  in  his  final  ruin..  To  prevent  thefe  ill  efFe<9:s  he  is  obliged  to 
be  guilty  of  a  thoufand  condefcenfions  to  thofe  very  perfons,  over 
whom  he  has  the  authority  to  slOl  the  part  of  a  fovereign.  By 
ingratiating  himfelf  with  them  he  finds  means  to  oblige  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  remoter  parts  of  ^gypt  to  give  fome  attention  to  his 
commands,  which  are  otherwiie  very  little  regarded  without  the 
walls  of  Grand  Cairo,  the  people  of  the  country  being  in  a  manner 
fubjedt  to  the  beis,  and  acknowledging  no  other  authority  than 
theirs.  One  of  the  twenty-four  is  always  chiagia  to  the  pacha,  and 
as  foon  as  he  enters  intO;  his  employments  is  inverted  with  the  rents 
an  J  appendages  which  are  fet  apart  for  his  fubfiftence.  When  the 
pacha  is  fufpected  to  have  laid  any  defign  which  may  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  common  intereft,  the  beis  immediately  unite  together^ 
and  conftantly  find  means  to  difpofe  the  bodies  of  militia  to  enter 
into  their  party.  When  they  are  determined  to  depofe  him,  they 
difpatch  an  officer  of  the,  body  of  janiffaries,  called  cara  dolamali^ 
upon  account  of  the  long  black  robe,  which  he  wears  as  an  emblem 
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ef  his  employment.     As  foon  as  this  officer  is  admitted  to  the  prefence  ^^^^  ^  "- 

*        '  1      1  •  •  MENT    OF 

of  the  pacha,  he  makes  him  a  profound  reverence,  behaving  with  JEgypt. 
all  the  deference  due  to  a  perfon  of  his  high  rank,  and  approaching 
him  with  the  utmoft  fubmiffion,  he  doubles  up  one  of  the  corners 
.  of  the  carpet  cm  which  he  is  feated,  which  informs  him  that  he  has 
no  more  authority  in  ^gypt ;  after  which  he  retires,  without  hav- 
ing uttered  a  finglfe  word  from  the  time  of  admiffion  to  that  of  his 
departure.  The  depofed  pacha,  as  foon  as  the  cara  doiamali  has  left 
him,  is  obliged  with  his  whole  court  to  leave  the  palace,  and  retire 
to  an  habitation  affigned  him  in  a  part  of  the  city  named  Cara 
Meidan,  where  he  remains  under  confinement  till  the  arrival  of  his 
fucceflbr,  upon  whofe  entering  into  his  command  he  is  fet  at 
liberty.  The  orders  of  militia  are  feven  in  number,  the  officers  and 
chiefs  of  which  make  a  very  confiderable  figure,  having  in  their  handa 
a  great  (hare  of  the  government.  The  cavalry  is  divided  into  five 
bodies,  the  infantry  only  into  two,  but  the  numbers  of  them  both 
are  equal.  The  cavalry  is  compofed  of  fpahis,  zaufis,  and  mutafa- 
racas;  the  firft  of  which  are  divided  into  three  bodies,  the  giounlers> 
who  are  commanded  by  the  giounler  agafi ;  the  tufeczis  whofe  chief  is 
the  tufeczilar  agafi  ;  and  the  zerchieflers,  who  acknowledge  for  their 
general  the  zerchiefler  agafi.  The  bodies  of  zaufis  and  mutafaracas 
are  employed  to  guard  the  perfon  of  the  pacha,  to  attend  upon  him 
in  the  divan,  and  to  fee  his  orders  put  in  execution;  their  heads  are 
the  zauflar  chiagiafi  and  the  mutafaraca  baftii.  The  mutafaracas 
are  alfo  difperfed  as  garrifons  in  the  fevcral  cities  of  iEgypt,  as 
Alexandria,  RoflTetto,  Damiata,  Suez,  &c.  and  the  fpahis  diftributed 
about  as  guards  to  the  governors  of  the  different  provinces.  The 
whole  body  of  cavalry  compofes  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 
and  that  of  infantry  one  of  equal  number;    the  janiffaries  being 
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Govern-  twelve,  and  the  afaps  eight  thoufand  ;  fo  that  the  whole  milltliu 

M'ENT    OP  ,  ^  ,  ,  , 

iEcvpT.    which   is   maintained   by  the  Grand  Signor   for   the  defence   of 
iEgypt,  amounts  to  forty  thoufand  men.     The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  nine  provinces,  in  each  of  which  there  are  computed 
to  be  three  hundred  and  fixty  villages.     The  ifland  of  Delta  forms 
two  of  thefe  provinces,  Maghala  and  Manufia,  the  two  divifions  of 
Zarchiiii  el  Manfourah   and   Zarchiiti  Bilbes  lie  to  the  caft  of  the 
Nile,  and  thofe  of  Damanghur  el  Bughara  and  Giefa  to  the  weft; 
while  the  whole  extent  of  the  .Upper  -^gypt  is_comprehended  in  the 
three  divifions  of  Zarchitfua,  Benifuef  el  Nabagniflfa,  and  .Zdrdsu 
All  thefe  different  provinces  belong  to  .the  beis,  who  fend  their  fub- 
ftitutes  with  the   title  of  caimacham,  or  .governor,   and  they  arc 
commiflioned  to  collect   the   revenue,   and  ad):  with   an   abfolute 
authority  over  the  people.     Upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  beis  the 
Grand  Signor  inherits  his  fortunes,  and  the  income  of  his  land^  till 
his  place  is  filled  up  by  the  choice  of  the  pacha,  who  is  £)bliged  to 
fix  upon  fome  perfon  of  the  country,  who  fhall  be  judged  .proper 
by  the  common  confent  of  the  government.     It  is  very  frequent 
that  the  pacha  endeavours  for  fome  time  to  keep  the  number  un- 
complete, that  he  may  appropriate  the  vacant  revenues  to  his  own  and 
his  matter's  advantage.     The  inhabitants  of  ^gypt  are,  for  the  moft 
CoFTEs.    part,  CoPTES  and  Arabs,  the  former  of  which  are  the  defcendants 
of  the  ancient  ^Egyptians.     They  pretend  to  be  the  firft  people  of 
Africa,  who  received  the  light  of  Ch rift ianity,  which  was  preached 
to  them  by  St.  Mark,  and  they  followed  its  dodrines  according  to 
the  purity  of  the  primitive  church,  till  the  time  of  their  patriarch 
Diofcorus,  under  Vhom  they  embraced   thofe  errors  which  they 
maintain  to  this  day.     Their  obftinate  attachment  to  their  religion 
has  been  the^caufe  of  many  difafters  which  they  have  laboured 
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Bnder;  having  been  fubjedl  to  continual  perfecutions  and  maffacres,     Coptis. 
both  in  the  time  of  the  Pagans,  ihe  government  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  that  of  the  Mahometans ;  which  have  fo  diminifhed 
their  number,  that  thtj  do  not  at  prefent  reckon  above  two  hundred 
thoufand  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  iEgypt.     They  acknow- 
ledge a  patriarch,  who  refides  at  Grand  Cairo,  as  the  head  of  their 
church,  who  difpofes  of  all  benefices,  and  adls  with  fupreme  au- 
thority over  the  whole  body  of  the  inferior  clergy.     This  prelate 
receives  continually  from  the  pope  feveral  valuable  prefents,  together 
with  folemn  invitations  to  come  over  to  the  true  faith;  but  they 
have  had  hitherto  very  little  effed,  lince  both  he  and  his  dependents 
feem  refolved  to  remain  obftinate  in  their  errors.     In  their  life  and 
manners  they  afFe£fc  a  great  aufterity,  exceeding  even  ihofe  of  the 
Greek  rite  in  faflings  and  penance.      Their  fundamental   maxim 
confifts  in  maintaining  unchanged  their  ancient  cufloms  and  infli- 
tutes,  which  they  pretend  to  have  obferved  ever  fince  their  firft 
coming  over  to  the  Chriftian  faith.     Circumcifion  is  a  facrament^ 
which  they  affirm  to  be  very  neceflary  to  falvation;  and  though  it  is 
negle£ted  by  fome  of  the  mod  confiderable  families,  inhabitants  of 
Cairo,  yet  in  the  remoter  parts  of  -^gypt,   where  they  afFeiSt  a 
greater  purity,  it  is  never  omitted,  but  on  the  contrary  fo  ftridtly 
obferved,  that  even  the  women  are  obliged  to  undergo  an  operatioa 
of  the  fame  nature,  ^  before  they  can  be  acknowledged  complete 
Chriftians.      Their  holy  fcripture  and  their  forms  of  prayer  are 
written  in  their  ancient  language,  though  there  are  very  few,  everv 
of  their  clergy,  who  undcrftand  it,  or  can  fo  much  as  explain  the. 
moft  trivial  paragraph.     This  profound  ignorance  is  owen  to  tha 
perfecutions,  which  they  fuffered  under  the  adminiftration  of  the. 
Greek  emperors,  who,  efteemiag  them  as  heretics,  (hut  up  their. 
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CopTis.  churches,  ordered  all  their  facred  books  to  be  burnt,  and  prohibited 
them  by  very  fevere  reftridions,  the  propagation  of  their  ancieni: 
language.  Under  thefe  difficulties  they  remained  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Mahometans,  who,  allowed  them  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion;  upon  which  they  rebuilt  their  churches,  and  afTembled 
their  fcattered  clergy,  who,  during  the  time  of  their  perfecution  not 
being  permitted  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  had 
almoft  forgotten  their  ancient  language,  as  well  as  the  original  rites 
of  their  church.  The  Coptes,  whofe  chief  employment  is  that  of 
ferving  in  the  houfes  of  great  men  as  ft e wards,  and  managers  of 
their  affairs,  are  a  people  generally  induftrious,  well  {killed  in  trade, 
and  of  a  temper  more  inclined  towards  the  extreme  of  avarice,  than 

Arabs,  that  of  liberality.  The  Arabs,  who  form  the  chief  body  of  the 
inhabitants  of  -^gypt,  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  denomination  of  the 
zifzis  or  hufbandmen,  and  the  bedoweens  or  thofe  who  live  under 
the  tents.  The  zifzis  live  in  the  towns  and  villages,  employ  them* 
felves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the 
bedoweens  pitch  their  tents  upon  the  verge  of  the  defert,  paying  to 
the  public  a  certain  fum  of  money  for  the  land  which  they  occupy. 
Though  thefe  people  have  maintained  the  language,  name,  and  fome 
of  the  cuftoms  of  the  true  Arabs,  inhabiters  of  the  defert,  yet  they 
differ  from  them  entirely  in  their  tempers  and  principles,  having  as 
many  ill  qualities  as  the  others  have  good  ones.  They  are  univer- 
fally  unpoliflied,  brutal,  and  ignorant,  guilty  of  the  blackeft  pieces  of 
treachery,  cruel  to  the  laft  degree,  not  fparing  even  their  own  brother, 
if  his  death  will  turn  out  any  thing  to  their  advantage.  Their  bodies 
are  ufually  tall  and  well  proportioned,  but  their  features  irregular, 
and  their  complexions  very  tawny;  their  drefs  (if  they  have  any) 
confifts  in  a  blue  fhirt,  which  they  fatten  round  their  middles  with  a 
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piece  of  packthread,  but  in  the  fummer-time  both  boys  and  girls,  Arabs. 
till  the  age  of  twelve,  go  about  ftark  naked.  The  women  wear 
veils  over  their  faces,  with  large  copper  or  filver  rings  in  their 
nofes  and  ears,  and  bracelets  of  the  fame  metals  about  their  arms 
and  legs,  in  every  other  particular  they  are  drefled  like  their  huf- 
bands.  The  feghs  or  chiefs  of  the  villages  are  generally  diftinguiflied 
by  a  turban,  a  long  black  robe  and  a  piece  of  blue  and  white  linen, 
which  they  throw  over  their  fhoulders  in  the  manner  of  a  cloak* 
In  their  food  and  habitations  they  exprefs  the  utmoft  poverty  and 
mifery,  living  more  like  beads  than  human  creatures;  their  ufual 
food  is  eggs  and  a  fort  of  dough  cakes,  which  they  ftick  up  againft 
the  walls  of  the  oven,  and  foon  after  take  them  out  and  devour  them 
with  the  utmoft  greedinefs.  The  have  alfo  a  fort  of  four  cheefe, 
which  they  produce  upon  particular  occafions,  and  ftinking  butter, 
in  which,  upon  any  extraordinary  feftival,  they  fry  their  eggs. 
Their  houfes  are  built  entirely  of  mud,  and  have  nothing  within 
them  but  the  bare  walls,  it  being  a  very  great  piece  of  magnificence 
to  have  a  mattrefs  or  carpet  to  fleep  on.  The  Bedoweens  are  con- 
tinually at  variance  with  thefe,  who  inhabit  the  villages,  as  indeed 
the  latter  have  reafon  to  fear  them,  fince  their  chief  fubfiftence  is  in 
pillaging  their  lands  and  habitations.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
Bedoweens  is  in  exercifes  of  horfemanfliip,  in  which  they  are  ex- 
tremely well  (killed.  Thefe,  in  their  cuftoms,  approach  nearer  to 
the  true  Arabs;  though  they  are,  notwithftanding,  equally  defpifed 
by  them,  being  efteemed  as  flaves,  upon  account  of  the  tribute 
which  they  pay  for  the  lands,  on  which  they  fpread  their  tents. 
When  they  go  out  in  fearch  of  booty,  they  generally  march  in  a 
body  of  fifty,  or  fomctimes  one  hundred  men,  armed  with  long 
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Arabs,  lanccs,  and  mounted  upon  excellent  horfes;  in  cafe  of  neceflity  they 
in  a  very  fmall  time  can  be  reinforced,  by  difpatching  one  of  their 
party  to  alarm  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  habitations,  as  they  are 
frequently  forced  to  do,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  troops  fent  from 
Cairo  for  the  defence  of  the  villages,  with  whom  they  have  frc- 

0 

quently  very  fharp  encounters.     Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
them  to  rebel,  and  refufe  to  pay  their  tribute,  in  wiiich  cafe  the 
beis  difpatch  large  bodies  of  troops  againft  them,  and  fometimes. 
march  out  in  perfon ;  as  it  happened  while  I  was  in  -figypt     A  bey 
was  fent  out  againfl  the  rebels  near  Alexandria,  who  committed  all 
forts  of  diforders,  confining  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.     He  was,  however,  obliged  to  return  to  Grand  Cairo  without 
having  brought  them  to  reafon;  for  the  rebels,  immediately  upon 
the  notice  of  the  approach  of  fome  fuperior  force,  fly  into  the  inner<- 
moft  parts  of  the  defertj  where,  as  they  are  the  only  people  who 
are  acquainted,  it  is  very  eafy  for  them  to  efcape  the  purfuit  of  their 
enemies.     The  Bedoweens  are  wholly  averfe  to  all  fort  of  induftry, 
looking  upon  labour  as  mean  and  unmanly,  for  which- reafon  they 
make  their  women   perform  all  the  neceflary  drudgeries,   riding 
themfelves  on  horfeback,  while  their  wives  follow  them  on  foot, 
loaded  with  thpir  fpare  arms  and  domeflic  utenfils.     Thofe  who 
inhabit  the  villages  have,  however,  quite  different  fentiments,  being 
naturally  Induftrious,  and  employing  themfelves  daily  in  the  hardeft 
labours.     They  are  by  no  means  unfkilful  in  the  pra£):ical  part  of 
agriculture,  and  are  acquainted  with  feveral  methods  of  breeding 
and  nourifhing  their  cattle,  which  other  nations  are^  entirely  igno- 
rant of.     The  moft  extraordinary  pradice  is  that  of  hatching  their 
eggs,  which  they  always  perform  by  an  artificial  heatt     They  have 
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fbr'tliat  purpbfe,  in  each  village,  feveral  fqiiare  rooms,  the  walls     Arabs. 
of  which  are  made  of  a  kind  of  bricks  dried  in  the  fun.     In  the 
mididle  of  thefe  roohis  they  make  a  large  fire,  round  which  they  place 
their  eggs  at  regular  diftances,  that  they  may  all  enjoy  an  equal 
degree  6f  heat  j  in  this  manner  they  let  them  lie  fdr  fourteen  days, 
liow  ind  thin  turiiihg  ih^m,  that  the  warmth  may  be  the  better 
adihiniftered  to  all  pdrts  alike,  ^hd  on  the  fifteenth  day  the  chicken 
xriakds  its  appearance,  and  proves  Jn  every  refped  as  ftrong  and 
'perfeft  as  thofe  hatdhed  accoiiding '  to  the  rules  of  nature.     Nor  is 
'this  lany  oth6r'than  the  continuance  of  a  cuftom  ipraftifed  by  the 
ancient  i^gyptiarts,  fitice^we  aire  taught  by  Diodotiis  Siculus  that 
'thdy  ufed  this  manlier  of  hatching  their  chiekens.     They  have  a 
fecret  alfo^to  defend  thenifelttsagainft  the  bitis'df  vipers,  the  efFefts 
<if  which  are  fo  extraordihify,  'that,  had  I  hot  been  an  eye-witnefs, 
1  'flitiuld  have  giv6n  vefy  little  credit  to  iirty  accounts  of  them. 
iThere  are  many  of  thdfe  'Afabs  who  make'it  their  livelihood  to 
gather  vipers,  Which  th6y  find  ih  gttat  qUihtities  upon  the  vfirgc 
of  the  defeft,  difpofirfg  of  thdm^for'thtee'fequirts  an  hundred  to  the 
apothecaries  of  Grand '  Cairo.     The  manner  of  their  ^thering  them 
.  is  by  bbferving  early  in  the  iiiornlrfg  iheir  traces  in  the  find,  which 
they  follow  till  they  difcdver  the  initaal,  Which  without  the  lead 
hefitation  they  take  up  in  their  fittg^rs,  *nd  put  him 'into  a  large 
leafhefh'bagj'whlchthfey  bring  tbCairo,  contaitiing  fometltties  fix  Or 
fevenhiindfi^d  Vipers.     It  Wasinati*ap6thccdi*y''s{hopthat  I  faw  one 
of  thefe  people  comein  with  a  bag*'df  in' hundred,  who,  after  he  hid 
made  his  bargain,  feated  himfelf  upttn  the  ground,  together  with  his 
two  cdmpanions,  and  taking  the  vipers  out  of  the  fadk  One  by  One, 
cut  off  their  heads,  tkirlned,  and  gutted  thiem,  in  Which  manner 
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Ar^abs.  ^  they  are  obliged  to  deliver  them  before  they  receive  their  payment. 
They  made  no  fort  of  difficulty  of  putting  their  hands  into  the  fack 
and  taking  up  an  handful  of  thefe  noxious  animals,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  I  have  feen  people  put  their  hands  into  a  bafket  of  com^ 
and  take  up  an  handful  to  examine  the  goodnefs  of  it.  Upon  afk- 
ing  them  what  was  the  reafon  that  thefe  animals,  commonly  fo 
fatal  to  whoever  touches  them,  fhould  never  fo  much  as  offer  to 
bite  them;  I  was  anfwered,  it  was  a  gift  enjoyed  only  by  two 
families,  delivered  to  them  by  a  faint  many  ages  ago,  who  to 
recompenfe  his  adherents  had,  by  blefling  them,  invefled  them  with 
a  power  of  charming  all  venomous  animals,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
manage  them  without  the  leaft  hurt.  This  was  the  only  account  I 
could  get  out  of  them  J  and  was  informed  that  in  reality  the  fecret 
was  known  only  by  fome  families  of  them  who  gained  their  liveli- 
hood by  this  extraordinary  traffic.  What  to  me  feems  moft  pro- 
bable,  is  that  they  are  acquainted  with  fome  herb,  to  which  thefe 
venomous  creatures  have  fuch  an  antipathy,  that  if  they  rub  their 
hands,  or  any  other  part  of  their  bodies  with  it,  it  incapacitates  them 
from  biting  that  part,  by  thefe  means  infedled  with  an  odour  which 
in  a  manner  fuffocates  and  deprives  them  of  their  ufual  power  of 
hurting.  Among  thefe  vipers  there  are  fome  of  a  fpecies  peculiar, 
I  believe,  to  jEgypt.  They  are  rather  lefs  than  the  others,  whom 
they  refemble  exadtly  in  form  and  colour,  differing  only  about  the 
head,  upon  which  they  carry  two  horns  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long.  The  venom  of  thefe  horned  vipers  is  of  a  far  more  inveterate 
nature  than  that  of  the  common  fort,  infomuch  that  the  bite  of  one 
of  them,  notwithftanding  the  moft  immediate  affiftance,  is  inevitable 
death*.  The  Arabs,  however,  treated  thefe  with  the  fame  famili- 
arity 
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GuLPH  OP  *<  Imminct,  et  nulla  portus  tangente  carina 

"  Novit  opes;  fie  cum  toto  commercia  mundo 

"  Naufragiis  Nafamoncs  habcnt*.*'  Luc.  L,  ix.  I.  438. 

Silius  Italicus  alfo  exprefTes  their  boldnefs  in  invading  fhips  in 
the  midft  of  tempefts,  and  fnatching  their  prize  from  out  of  the 
very  jaws  of  the  raging  fea,  which  feemed  to  difpute  with  them  for 
the  booty. 

**  Hinc  coit  sequorcus  Nafamon,  invadcrc  fluftu 
"  Audax  naufragia,  ct  pracdas  avcllcrc  ponto." 

SiL.  It.  L.  iii.  v.  320. 

What  has  rendered  this  gulph  fo  dreadful  both  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  navigators,  are  the  great  banks  of  fand,  which  extend 
themfelves  to  a  vaft  diftance  from  the  coaft,  at  the  fame,  time  that 
currents,  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  run  with  the  utmoft 
violence  upon  the  fhore ;  infomuch  that  if  a  fhip  meets  with  calms, 
or  contrary  winds,  when  fhe  is  any  thing  near  the  gulph,  nothing 
but  a  fhift  of  wind  in  her  favour  can  fave  her  from  inevitable 
deftrudion. 

Attended 
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'^  *•  Thin  herbage  here  (for  fomc  c'cn  here  is  found), 
**  The  Nafamonian  hinds  collcft  around ; 
^^  A  naked  race,  and  barbarous  of  mind, 
That  live  upon  the  loiFcs  of  mankind  : 
The  Syrtes  fupply  their  wants  and  barren  foil, 
**  And  drew  th*  unhofpitablc  Chores  with  fpoih 
**  Trade  they  have  none,  but  ready  ftill  they  ftand, 
"  Rapacious  to  invade  the  wealthy  ftrand, 
**  And  bold  a  commerce  thus  with  cv'ry  diftant  land."  J     RowE. 
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Attended  by  our  ufual  good  fortune  we  efcaped  this  danger,  and  Gutrn  or 

Si  p  r  a* 

after  a  tedious  navigation  found  ourfelves  becalmed  oppofite  to  the  u  — ,—  ^i 
two  contiguous  iflands,-  which  have  to  this  day  maintained  their 
ancient  name  of  Ks^iam^  being  called  at  prefent  the  Kerkina  ItLAMDt  op 
Islands.     In  this  fitus..tion  we  apprehended  ourfelves  to  be  in 
fome  fort  of  dapger,  as  thefe  iflands  form  the  moft  weftern  part  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  extends  itfelf  a  great  way  along  the  coaft^ 
and  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned* 
To  complete  our  misfortune,  we  began  to  find  ourfelves  in  greati 
fcarcity  of  provifions,  having  nothing  left  but  fome  fait  beef,  and. 
water  only  for  five  days*     In  this  extremity,  being  little  acquainted^ 
with  the  inhofpitality  of  the  country  which  we  had  in  fight,  we . 
manned  our  boat,  and  went  out  to  the  number  of  ten,  all  well  armed, 
in  purfuit  of  a   fmall   fifhing-boat,  which  we  difcovered,   as  wer 
imagined,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  fliore.     We  rowed  n^ar  two. 
miles  before  the  fifhermen  took  the  leaft  notice  of  us,  at  which  time; 
we  were  at  about  a  mile's  diftance  from  themj  when  they  per- 
ceived that  we  ftill  made  towards  them,  they  hoifted  a  fmall  fail, 
and  made  the  beft  of  their  way  to  the  fliore*     We  had,  -however, 
the  fatisfa£tion  to  find  that  we  gained  of  them  confiderably,  and 
fliortly  afterwards  to  fee  their  boat  ftuck  faft  in  the  fand,  which 
gave  no  fmall  pleafure,  as  we  imagined  ourfelves  then  fure  of  our 
prize.     Our  joy  was  ftill  increafed,  when  we  found  ourfelves  not 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  diftant  from  them,  whence  we- 
could  cafily  difcover  that  there  were  in  the  boat  five  men  and  a 
boy,  who  were  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours,  as  they  thought,  to* 
efcape  flavery.     Our  fatisfadion,  however,  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, fince  we  found  our  hopes  all  at  once  fruflrated,  perceiving 

out 
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Islands  of  ouf  boat  in  the  fame  condition  as  theirs,  ftuck  on  a  fand  bank.     As 

JC  F  R.  IC  I  N  A 

i_  ^ ,-  /j  we  were  within  call  we  fpoke  to  them  in  Turkifli,  Arabic,  and 
Italian,  endeavouring  to  make  tliem  underftand  that  we  were  no 
enemies,  but  people  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifions,  promifing 
them,  that  if  they  would  procure  us  fome  bread  or  frefh  water, 
that  they  fhould  be  heartily  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  All  our 
remonftrances,  however,  were  in  vain,  infomuch  that  after  we  had 
remained  in  the  fame  fituatipn  for  near  half  an  hour,  we  thought 
it  moft  advifable  to  get  our  boat  once  more  afloat,  and  returned  to 
our  fhip.  We  remained  two  days  longer  in  the  fame  condition 
becalmed  in  fight  of  this  inhofpitable  coaft,  at  which  time  we  began 
(as  we  had  very  good  reafon)  to  be  in  great  apprehenfions  concern- 
ing our  fafety.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  we  were  relieved 
from  all  our  melancholy  thoughts  by  a  favourable  gale  of  wind, 
Lampb.  which  in  a  few  hours  brought  us  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Lam- 
FEDOSA,  diftant  about  fifty  miles  from  Kerkina.  This  ifland,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  by  the  ancients  called  Lopedufaj  it  is  about 
thirty  miles  in  circuit,  produces  a  good  deal  of  brufh-wood,  and  has 
feveral  excellent  fprings  of  water,  which  were  then  more  acceptable 
to  us  than  the  moft  delicious  wine.  The  whole  of  its  inhabitants 
confifts  in  one  fingle  hermit,  who  leads  a  folitary  life  in  an  artificial 
grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  far  from  the  intercourfe  of  mankind 
whom  he  feems  defirous  to  fhun.  His  chief  pleafurc  is  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  fmall  garden  and  vineyard,  which  he  maintains  with 
great  care  and  nicety. 

"  Rus  amar,  et  ramos  fclicia  poma  fcrcntcs; 

"  Nee  jaculo  gravis  eft,  fed  adunca  dcxtcra  falce, 

"  Qua  mode  luxuriem  premit,  eft  fpatiantia  paflim 

*^  Brachia 
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Lamp^-  created  for  their  defence  a  pretty  ftrong  caftle,  diey  were  always  a 
t_  -  .xr^^Y  unhappy  people,  being  continually  expofed  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Turkifh  cruizers;  by  whom,  under  the  conduifi  of  the  re- 
nowned Barberouffe,  they  were  in  the  end  all  made  prifoners,  and 
tranfported  to  Algier,  ever  fince  which  the  ifland  has  remained 
uninhabited. 

As  foon  as  ever  the  wind  permitted,  we  departed  from  Lampedoia, 
after  having  repaid  the  hermit  for  his  timely  provifions ;  and  leav- 
ing on  our  left-hand  the  defert  ifland  of  Lidofa,  after  a  very  pro- 
fjperous  navigation  of  no  more  than  two  days  we  arrived  in  fafety  in 

If  ALT  A.  the  port  of  Malta,  diftant  from  the  road  of  Lampedofa  exadly  one 
hundred  miles.  Malta  was  the  place,  in  which  we  propofed  to  per- 
form our  quarantine,  a  ceremony  obferved  in  all  the  ports  of  Chriften- 
dom  by  ihips  coming  from  the  Levant,  which  are  obliged  to  re- 
main thirty,  forty,  and  fometimes  fixty  days  vcrithout  having  any 
communication  with  the  people  "of  the  country  j  for  fear  of  import- 
ing the  plague  from  thofe  parts,  which  are  feldom  free  from  that 
dreadful  diftemper.  In  all  thefe  Chriftian  ports,  which  are  fre- 
quented  by  Levant  fhips,  there  are  lazarettos  built  for  the  con- 
venience of  ftrangers,  with  large  magazines  for  the  goods,  which 
are  to  remain  in  the  air  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  before  they 
can  be  delivered  ta  the  merchants,  to  whom  they  are  configned*. 
As  it  appeared  by  our  patent,  which  wc  had  received  from  our 
conful  at  Alexandria,  that  we  departed  thence  at  a  time  when 
there  was  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  plague  any  where  in  that  neigh- 
bouihood,  our  quarantine  was  fettled  at  thirty  days,  in  confequence 
of  which  we  received  two  guards  on  board  our  fliip,  who  are 
fent  by  the  government  to  prevent  thofe  in  quarantine  from, 
leaving  any  commimicatioa  with  the  people  of  the  country,  fince  a. 
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touch  from  any  of  thefe  fufpedcd  pcrfons  is  fufficient  to  oblige  the 
others  to  enter  with  them  into  imprifonment.  Malta,  anciently 
called  Melita,  is  iituated  between  Sicily  and  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
fixty  miles  from  Cape  Paflaro,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  from 
Tripoli  in  Barbary.     Its  circuit  is  fixty  miles,  its  length  twenty,  its 

utmoft  breadth  twelve,  and  its  foil  entirely  rocky  and  barren.  The 
firfl:  account  we  have  of  it  in  hiftory  is,  when  it  was  under  the 
government  of  an  African  prince,  by  name  Battus,  who  was  driven 
out  of  it  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  they  maintained  themfelves  in 
pofleffion  of  it  till  their  war  with  the  Romans  concerning  the 
property  of  Sicily :  at  which  time  they  were  in  their  turn  expelled 
Malta.  In  the  •  year  of  Chrift  nine  hundred,  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  to  whom  it  remained  fubjeft  till  the  year  one  thouiand 
one  hundred  and  ninety,  when  they  were  difpoffefled  of  it  by 
Roger  the  Norman,  count  or  fovereign  of  Sicily,  who  annexed  it 
to  his  dominions  j  in  the  revolutions  of  which  it  was  conftaritly 
included  till  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  when  it 
was,  by  a  grant  of  Charles  the  fifth,  delivered  up  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  in  memory  of  which  the  order  of  Malta,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment, are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Sicily  a  tribute  conlifl- 
ing  in  a  falcon,  which  they  fend  to  Naples  every  year,  on  board  a 
galley  commiffioned  for  that  purpofe.  When  the  knights  of  St* 
John  entered  into  pofTeffion  of  this  ifland,  it  was  peopled  by  about 
twelve  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  laboured  under  the  mofl  extreme 
poverty  and  mifery.  As  the  face  of  the  country  is  nothing  but  one 
continued  rock,  it  was  with  the  utmofl  difficulty  that  they  could  find 
necefTaries  for  the  common  fupport  of  life.  There  was  befides  not 
one  fpring  throughout  the  whole  ifland ;  which  want  they  had  in  fomc 
meafure  fupplied  by  large  cifterns  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  in  which 
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Malta,   they  preferved  a  quantity  of  rain-water  fufficient  for  the  fervice  of  the 
whole  year.    Fire-wood  was  alfo  very  fcarce,  inftead  of  which  they 
were  obliged  to  make  ufc  of  cow-dung  dried  in  the  fun.    The  capital 
town  flood  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  upon  the  fummit  of  an  higlk 
hill,  which  rendered  it  difficult  of  accefs,  but  it  was  fortified  only  by 
a  fingle  wall.     There  was  nothing  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  great 
port  but  an  old  caftle  of  little  ftrength,  called  by  the  people  of  the 
country  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  behind  it  a  fmall  town,  which 
together  with  fix  or  feven  miferable  villages,  fcattered  about  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  conftituted  the  whole  of  the  habitations 
throughout  the  ifland.     Such  was  the  ftate  and  condition  of  Malta 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
or  the  knights  hofpitallers  j  who,  as  they  had  after  their  expulfion 
out  of  the  Holy  Land  altered  their  title  to  knights  of  Rhodes^ 
after  tliis  their  new  acquifition  changed  it  to  knights  of  Malta* 

As  the  ifland  of  Malta  has  been  rendered  famous  only  fince 
it  has  been  in  the  pofleffion  of  thefe  knights;  I  think  it  will 
not  be  improper,  before  I  enter  into  any  farther  defcription  of 
it,  to  give  fome  account  of  the  inftitution  and  progrefs  of  this 
order,  which  has  for  many  ages  paft  fignalized  itfelf  by  a  con- 
tinual feries  of  brave  aftions  in  defence  of  the  Chriffian  caufe. 
The  origin  of  the  order  of  Malta  is  owen  to  an  hofpital  ere£fc- 
ed  at  Jerufalem,  in  which  were  lodged  and  maintained  the  pil- 
grims, who  repaired  thither  from  all  parts  to  pay  their  devotions 
before  the  holy  fepulchre  of  their  Saviour  Chrifl:.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  privilege  of  eredling  this  hofpital  was  granted  to  the  Chrift- 
ians  by  Haroun  al  Rafchid,  caliph  of  Babylon  j  and  that,  it  being 
deftroyed  after  his  death,  fome  Italian  merchants,  natives  of  Amal- 
phi,  a  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  moved  by  a  religious  prio*. 
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ciple,  obtained  leave  to  rebuild  it,  in  confideration  of  a  confiderable    **ax 
fum,  from  Munfaffar  Billah,  caliph  of  -/Egypt,  to  whom  the  city  of 
Jerufalem  was  at  that  time  fubjedJ:.     In  confequence  of  this  grant 
from  the  fovereign  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Chriftians,  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  forty-eight,   eredied  an  hofpital  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  holy  fepnlchre.     It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  convent^ 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  a  chapel,  called  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Latina,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  t^ 
which  it  was  contiguous.     They  afterwards  increafed  the  ftrudurc^ 
which  was  not  found  of  fuflScient  extent,  conftituting  two  hofpitals 
for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  of  both  fexes,  as  well  thofe  who  were 
in  health,  as  thofe  who  laboured  under  any  diflemper.     To  each  of 
thefe  hofpitals  they  added  a  chapel,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Almfgiver,   and  the  other  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 
This  convent  and  hoipital  was  placed  under  the  diredion  of  the 
religious  order  of  St.  Benedi£t,  whofe  number  being  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  feveral  pilgrims,  who  after  their  arrival  in  Jerufalem 
confecrated  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  the  fervice  of  the  fick, 
and  neceflitous  Chriftians,  who  had   undertaken   this  pilgrimage; 
they  were  neverthelefs  ftill  fupported  by  the  benefadions  of  the 
merchants  of  Amalphi,  who,  making  charitable  coUedions  through^ 
out  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  fent  confiderable  fums  of  money  every 
year  to  Jerufalem  for  the  maintenance  of  their  worthy  inftitution. 
The  fums,  which  were  more  than  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  the 
convent,  were  delivered  to  adminiftrators,  nominated  by  the  religi- 
ous Benediftines,  for  the  fervice  of  the  fick  and  neceflitous  pilgrims, 
with  inftrudiions  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  attend 
upon  and  comfort  fuch  as  laboured  under  any  afflidlion  or  difeafe. 
This  charitable  ioflitution  continued  in  this  ilate  till  the  year  one 
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Things  were  in  this  fituation,  when  a  poor  hermit,  native  of  Amiens 
in  Picard^y  known  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Peter,  purfuant  t6 
a  grant  which  he  had  obtained  from  pope  Urban  the  fecond,  laid  the 
plan  of  the  famous  cruizade,  deftined  for  the  dieliverance  of  the  holy 
city  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  Jerufalem  was  at  this  time 
fubje<St  to  Aladin,  fultan  of  jEgypt,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weaknefa  and  ill  condu6l  of  the  Turchomenians,  had  diverted  them 
of  all  their  pofleffions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dominions. 
Aladin,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  fpirit  and  penetration,  cafily 
concluded,  that  the  vaft  preparations  of  almoft  all  the  powers  of 
Chriftendom  muft  be  with  defign  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  the 
Holy  Land,  in  confequence  of  which  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  put  that  part  of  his  kingdom  in  a  good  ftate  of  defence.  To 
this  end  he  increafed  the  garrifon  and  repaired  the  fortifications  of 
Jerufalem,  at  the  fame  time  imprifoning  feveral  Chriftians,  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  and  among  others  one  Gerard,  chief  of  the  adminiftra- 
tors  of  the  hofpital  of  St.  John,  whom  he  fufpeded  of  maintaining 
fecret  intelligence  with  the  enemy.  Nor  were  his  precautions  with- 
out reafon,  fmce,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  one  thoufand  and  ninety^ 
nine,  the  capital  of  the  Holy  Land  was  attacked  by  a  powerful 
army  of  Chriftians,  who,  after  a  fiegc  of  five  weeks,  took  the  city 
by  ftorm,  putting  to  the  fword  the  whole  Mahometan  garrifon,  and 
the  greateft^  part  of  the  inhabitants.  After  this  fuccefs  the  Chriftian 
powers,  by  common  confent,  elefted  for  fovereign  of  Jerufalem, 
Godfroy  of  Bouillon,  a  man  more  remarkable  for  his  piety  than  for 
his  courage  and  abilities.  Godfroy,  after  his  unexpedled  advance- 
ment to  this  dignity,  adting  with  his  ufual  moderation  and  humility^ 
abfolutely  refufed  the  title  of  king,  profeffing  himfelf  contented  with 
that  of  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  for  a  true  Chriftian 
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Malta,    hc  judged  a  more  glorious  appellation.     This  prince  had  no  fooner 
entered  into  pofleffion  of  his  fovereignty,  than  he  began  to  vifit 
all  the  facred  places,  and  among  others  the  hofpital  of  St.  John,% 
where  he   was  received  by  the  pious  Gerard,  who  was  now  re- 
^ftablifhed   in  the  office  of  adminiftrator.     The  good  prince  was 
highly  pleafed  with  the  care  and  regularity,  pradifed  in  regard  to 
the  many   objedls   of  compaffion  which   prefented  themfelves  to 
his  fight,    but  particularly  with  the  Chriftian  charity    fliewn  to- 
wards many  of  the  followers  of  the  cruizade ;  who,  having  been 
wounded  during  the  fiege,  were,   by  the  tendernefs  and  care  of 
the  adminiftrator,  already  brought   into  a  fair   way  of  recovery. 
Godfrey,  judging   thifi  pious  inftitution  well  worthy  all   fort  of 
encouragement,   immediately  made  a  fettlement  upon  the  hofpital 
of  the   lordfhip   of   Montboire,    together    with   all    its    depend* 
ences,   which  was  part  of  his  own  hereditary  dominions    in  the 
province  of  Brabant  in  Flanders.     The  example  of  the  prince  was 
followed  by  moft  of  the  other  princes  and  commanders  of  the 
cruizade,  infomuch  that  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  found  itfelf,  in  a 
lliort  time,  endowed  with  many  confidcrable  revenues  and  poffef- 
fions,  as  well  in  Paleftine,  as  in  moft  of  the  countries  and  princi- 
palities of  Europe.     The  pious  Gerard,  who  had  till  npw  main- 
tained only  the  charader  of  a  fimple  adminiftrator,   finding  his 
employment,  fmce  thefe  benefadlions,  an  office  of  fome  confequence, 
and  inftigated  by  his  zeal  for  the  continuation  and  fplendor  of  the 
inftitution,  by  his  own  example  difpofed  the  hofpitallers  of  both 
fexes  to  take  upon  them  a  regular  habit,  which  was  to  confift  in  a 
Jong  black  robe,  with  a  white  crofs  imprinted  upon  that  part  of  it 
which  covered  the  heart,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  a  folemn 
confecration  of  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  feryicf  of  fuch 
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^liofe  neceffities  reduced  them  to  need  their  affiftance.  Thofe,  who  Malta. 
were  willing  to  fubfcribe  to  thefe  articles,  were  obliged  to  make  a  vow 
of  chaftity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  by  a  public  profeflion  before  the 
holy  fepulchre.  Soon  after  thefe  new  regulations  the  order  of  St. 
John  was  publicly  approved  of  by  pope  Pafqual  the  fecond,  who  ex* 
cmpted  them  from  the  tenths,  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  out  of 
all  their  pofTeflions  as  lands  belonging  to  members  of  the  church* 
He  alfo  confirmed  the  donations,  which  had  been  already  made 
them,  as  well  as  thofe  which  they  fhould  enjoy  by  the  benefaAions 
of  future  princes ;  at  the  fame  time  enading,  that  after  the  death 
of  brother  Gerard,  the  hofpitallers  fhould  have  free  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  a  fuperior  oiit  of  their  own  body ;  without  any  eccle^ 
fiaflical  or  fecular  powers  interpofing  in  the  eledtion.  After  the 
conquefl  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Chriflians,  the  number  of  pilgrims, 
who  came  to  vifit  that  holy  city  was  confiderably  increafed ;  who, 
returning  into  their  countries  full  of  the  praifes.of  the  charity  of  the 
hofpitallers,  difpofcd  the  minds  of  people  in  general  fo  much  to 
their  advantage,  that  in  a  few  years  time  there  was  fcarce  a  province 
m  Chriflendom,  in  which  the  hofpital  of  St.  John  had  not  fome 
confiderable  pofTeflion.  Gerard  finding  the  affairs  of  his  order  in 
fuch  a  flourifliing  condition,  and  having  a  fund  fufEcient  for  execute- 
ing  the  moft  noble  defign,  cre^ed  a  magnificent  church  j  which  he 
confecrated  to  St.  John  the  Baptifl,  on  the  very  fpot  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  houfe  of  Zacharias,  father  to  that  faint,  an- 
ciently flood.  Round  this  church  he  built  feveral  large  apartments 
to  lodge  the  poor  and  infirm  pilgrims;  who,  during  their  refidence 
at  Jerufalem,  were  treated  with  mofl  exemplary  charity^  But  as  the 
overplus  of  the  revenue,  which  accrued  to  the  order  from  the 
liberality  of  the  different  princes  of  Chriflendom,  was  by  no  means 
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Malta,    all  employed  in  the  building  of  this  new  church  and  hofpital^  he 
made  ufe  of  the  reft  in  founding  hofpitals  in  many  maritime  towns 
of  Europe,  as  receptacles  to  fuch  as  intended  to  perform  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land ;  which  was  the  firft  inftitution  of  the 
commanderies  of  this  order.     Godfroy  dying  in  the  year  one  thou* 
fand  one  hundred,  was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  who 
without  hefitation  took  upon  him  both  the  charader  and  title  df 
king.     After  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  kingdom  devolved  by 
fucceffion  into  the  hands  of  his  coufm  of  the  fame  name  j  in  the  firft 
year  of  whofe  reign,  Gerarid  ended  his  days  in  a  very  advanced  age, 
having  throughout  his  whole  life  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fignal 
virtue  and  piety.     Upon  the  death  of  their  inftitutor  the  hofpitallers, 
in  purfuance  of  pope  Pafqual  the  fecond's  bull,  proceeded  to  the 
eledion  of  a  fuperior,  in  which,   by  the  plurality  of  voices,  they 
made  choice  of  brother  Raymond  Dupuy,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphiny, 
and  a  man  of  an  unUemiflied  chara^^r.     Dupuy,  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  this  dignity,  finding  that  the  rules  of  the  order  confiftcd  in 
nothing  but  an  exaft  obfervation  of  the  profeffion  of  chaftity  and 
humility,  determined  to  introduce  fome  regulations,  which  fhould, 
for  the  future,  render  it  an  inftitution  of  more  fervice  to  the  reft  of 
€hriftianity.     He  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  hofpitallers,  befides 
the  pacific  afliftance,  which  they  were  obliged  to  lend  to  the  poor 
and  neceffitous^  fhould  bear  arms  alfo  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  be  always  ready  to  fpill  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood  in 
fighting  for  the  glory  of  the  Chriftian  caufe.     He  afterwards  dif- 
tinguiflied  the  order  into  three  ranks  or  clafles.     Into  the  firft  were 
adufiitted  none  but  nobility,  who  were  ordained  to  bear  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  faith.     The  fecond  rank  was  compofed  wholly  of 
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•ccleAaftics^  V^ho,  b.efides  the  ordinary  duties  of  their  fundlon,  both 
in  the  performai^ce  of  the  fervice  in  the  church,  and  attendance 
upon  the  fick  and  needy,  were  obliged  to  ferve  alternatdy  in  the 
charader  of  almoners  in  the  time  of  wars.     In  the  third  clafs  were 
comprehended  all  fucb  as  were  neither  noble  nor  ecclefiaftics,  who 
were  diftinguiib^d  from  the  others  by  the  denomination  of  ferving 
brothers.      After  thefe   regulations   the   order  of  the  hofpitallers 
increafed  fo   much  in  reputation,    that  great  numbers  of  young 
nobility  flocked  to  Jerufalem  fron^  all  parts  of  Europe,  ambitious  of 
becoming  members  of  fueh  a  worthy  inftitution.     The  grand-mafter, 
upon  this  daily  increafe  of  his  order)  found  it  neceffary  to  make 
another  divifion,  with  defign  to  prevent  all  fort  of  confufion,  by 
diftinguifhing  the  whole  knighthopd  into  feven  feparate  bodies ;  thofe 
of  Provence,  France,  Auvergne,  Italy,  Ajrragon,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, which  lafl,  upon  the  reformation,  was  aboliftied,  and  thofe  of 
Caflile  and  Portugal  efltablifhed  in  its  room.   Each  of  thefe  bodies  was 
governed  by  its  prior  or  fuperior,  who  was  neverthelefs  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  authority  of  the  grand*mafter.     The  drefs  of 
the  knights  confided  in  a  black  coat,  with  a  fhort  gown  of  the  fame 
colour,  with  a  crofs  of  white  linen  on  the  left  fide.     This  habit 
together  with  the  name  of  Hofpitaller  was  common  to  the  whole 
order ;  till  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  reprcfenting  that  it  would  be  proper, 
that  there  fliould  be  fome  diftindion  between  them  and  perfons  fo 
much  their  inferiors,  as  the  ecclefiaftics  and  ferving  brothers,  Pope 
Alexander  the  fourth  enadied,  that  the  nobles,  when  they  were 
actually  upon  duty  in  the  hofpital,  fiiould  wear  the  ufual  habit,  but 
when  they  were  in  the  army  they  fhould  be  diflinguifhed  from  the 
other  clafl'es  by  a  red  cloak  with  a  white  crofs,  which,  in  cafe  they 
were  found  guilty  of  cowardice,  fhould  be  taken  from  them,  and 
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Malta,  thcmfelvcs  with  ignominy  be  expelled  the  fociety.  It  was  at  the  fame 
time  agreed,  that  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  order  (hould  confift  in 
the  general  council  of  the  hofpitallers,  over  whom  the  grand^mafter^ 
who  was  conftituted  prefident,  was  to  have  no  other  prerogative  than 
two  votes  inftead  of  one ;  and  it  was  by  this  general  council  alone,  that 
the  pofTeflions  and  commanderies  of  the  order  could  be  difpofed  of; 
which,  as  they  were  ufually  granted  to  the  mod  ancient  members  of 
the  fraternity,  remained  under  their  diredlion  no  longer  than  what  was 
judged  proper  by  the  general  council.  Thefe  adminiftrators  were 
termed  preceptors,  and  were  looked  upon  as  ftewards  and  infpe^ors 
over  the  poffeflions  of  the  order,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  give 
an'account  of  their  adminiftration.  All  the  rents  were  by  this  means 
regularly  tranfmitted  to  Jerufalem,  and  the  preceptors,  who  obferved 
a  great  aufterity  in  their  ways  of  life,  contented  themfelves  purely 
with  fuch  a  portion  of  the  revenue  as  was  neceffary  for  their  fimple 
maintenance.  The  hofpitallers  (whofe  numbers  increafed  daily)  as 
well  as  thofe  who  were  refident  at  Jerufalem,  as  thofe  who  were 
difperfed  in  the  different  foundations  dependent  upon  the  order, 
were  obliged  to  be  always  in  readinefs  to  obey  the  fummons  of  the 
grand-mafter,  whether  they  were  ordained  to  ferve  in  the  wars  in 
Paleftme,  or  in  Spain  againft  the  Moors,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
poffeffion  of  great  part  of  that  kingdom ;  in  all  which  they  behaved 
themfelves  with  fo  much  magnanimity;  that  they  were  efteemed  as 
the  chief  fupports  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  received  many  confidcraUe  grants  and  privileges  from  the. 
popes  Innocent  the  fecond,  Lucius  the  fecond,  Eugenius  the  third,, 
and  Anaftafius  the  fourth.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  one  hundred- 
and  eighty-feven,  when  the  Chriftians  were  driven  out  of  Jerufalem. 
by  the.  viaorious  Saladine, .  the  knights  hofpitallers  betook  them- 
felves.. 
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ielves  to  the  caftle  of  Margat  in  Paleftine,  and  thence  to  St  John   Malta. 
d'Acari,  the  ancient  PtoIemaiSi  wherein  they  maintained  themfelves* 
for  a  confiderable  time^  till  in  the  end  they  were  expelled  thence 
alfo  by  the  Mahometans  under  the  condudl  of  Elmelech  Aflar,. 
fultan  of  iEgypt.     After  the  entire  lofs  of  the  Holy  Land  they 
pafled  over  to  Cyprus,  where  John  of  Luftgnan,  king  of  that  ifland, 
made  them  a  prefent  of  the  city  of  Limiflfo,  in  which  they  remained 
till  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eight,  when,  having 
furprifed  the  iflaixd  of  Rhodes,  they  changed  their  title  of  hofpital- 
lers  to  that  of  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  maintained  themfelves   in 
pofTeflion  of  that  iiland  till  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-two,   at  which  time,   after  one  of  the  braveft  refiftances 
which  is  recorded  in  any  hiftory,  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  it 
to  fultan  Soliman  the  fecond,  having  firft  (lipulated  for  themfelves 
in  the  capitulation  free  liberty   to   leave   the  city,   and  retire  to 
what  part  of  the  world  they  pleafed*     After  this  expulflon  they 
went  over  to  Candia,  thence  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  afterwards  to 
Viterbo,  which  city  was  allotted  them  by  pope  Adrian  the  fixth,  as 
a  place  of  refuge,  till  they  fhould  meet  with  fome  opportunity  of 
eftabliftiing  themfelves  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation.     Finding 
that  from  Viterbo,  which ^is  an  inland  town,. they  had  no  oppor-' 
tunity  of  haraffing  the  enemies  of  Chriftianity,    which  was  the 
fundamental  duty  of  their  inftitutionj  they  betook  themfelves  to 
Villa  Franca,  a  fmall  city  on  the  coaft  of  Provence,  and  thence  to 
Nifla,  and  after  having  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  this  manner, 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  years,   they  were  put  in  pofleffion  of  the 
ifland  of  Malta,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty, 
by  the  voluntary  ceffion  of  the^  emperor.  Charles  the  fifth,  who  was 
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Malta,   dcfirous,  by  their  means,  of  fecuring  the  coafts  of  Sicily:  from  the. 
depredations  of  the  Turkifh  cruisers. 

The  order  of  St.  John  being,  by  thdr  new  acquifition,  raifed  to 
its  former  degree  of  fplendor,  judged  proper  for  the  better  fupport 
of  its  dignity  to  e(labli(h  fome  new  regulations,  which  being  the. 
fame  as  are  ftiU  in  force,  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give 
fome  account  of  them  in  this  place,  fmce  the  duty  and  chara£ker  of 
a  knight  of  Malta  may  thence  be  very  eafily  comprehended.     The 
order  being  divided  into  three  ranks,  the  nobility,  eccleftaftics,  and 
ferving  brothers;  the  firft  clafs,  which  is  by  far  the  moft  honourable, 
is  compofed  of  fuch  only  as  can  prove  themfelves  by  their  high 
defcent  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  fo  noble  a  fraternity,  out  of 
which  alone  are  chofen  the  grand-mailer,  priors,  and  all  the  odier 
officers  of  the  community.     Thefe  are  commonly  known  by  the 
denomination  of  knights  by  juftice,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
others,  who  being  noble  only  by  their  father's  fide  are  allowed  to 
be  received  into  the  firft  rank,  in  confequence  of  a  difpenfatioa 
from  the  hand  of  the  pope,  which  is  not,  however,  fufficient  to 
exempt  them  from  the  contemptuous  title  of  Knights  by  Courtefy. 
The  fecond  clafs  is  made  up  of  the  religious,  whofe  office  it  is  to 
a£l  as  almoners,  as  well  in  the  fhips  and  gallies,  as  in  the  grand 
hofpital  of  Malta;  a  certain  number  alfo  out  of  the  body  ferve  the 
grand-maftcr  as  chaplains.      The  third  rank  is  that  of  the  ferving 
brothers  or  efquires,    who,  notwithftanding  they  are  entitled  to 
none   of  the  confiderable  preferments,   are  obliged,    neverthele/s, 
to  qualify  themfelves  for  their  dignity  by  ferving  four  cantvans, 
or  campaigns  againft  the  Infidels,  each  of  which  is  to  confift  ia 
an  expedition  of  at  leaft  fix  months.     Thofe,  who  are  defirous  of 
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being  admitted  into  the  firft  clafs,  are  to  expofe  the  proofs  of  the  Malta. 
nobility  of  themfelvea^  and  anceftors  of  both  fexes  for  the  fpace  of 
an  hundred  years.  The  proofs  are  to  be  of  four  forts,  teftimonial^ 
literal,  local,  and  fecret.  The  firfl  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  to 
confift  in  the  teftimony  of  four  perfons  of  approved  nobility.  Thefe 
iTvitnefTes  are  obliged,  in  prefence  of  the  commiiTaries,  who  are 
chofen  out  of  the  moft  experienced  commanders  of  the  order,  ^ta 
confirm  by  a  folemn  oath  the  veracity  of  the  depofitions.  The  literal 
proofs  are  fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  extracted  out  of  the  vrritings^ 
patents,  and  contracts  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  perfon  who  is 
the  candidate.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  other  proofs,  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  commiiTaries.  The  third  are  termed  local  proofs,  be- 
caufe the  commiflaries  are  obliged  to  get  iecret  informations  from 
the  place  of  habitation  of  the  candidate,  concerning  the  real  and 
undifputed  nobility  of  his  anceftors:  and  the  fourth,  which  is  called 
the  fecrct  proof,  is  of  the  fame  nature,  excepting  only  that  inform- 
ations of  ignoble  perfons  are  allowed  to  be  of  fuflScient  validity. 
When  the  commiflaries,  upon  examination  of  the  proofs,  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  candidate  is  thoroughly  qualified,  they  draw  up  a 
verbal  procefs,  which  is  delivered  to  the  chapter  of  the  priory,  to 
which  the  candidate  belongs.  Hence  it  pafTes  into  the  hands  of  two  - 
new  commiflaries,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  examine,  whether  the  proofs 
and  informations  have  been  made  according  to  the  rules  prefcribed  by 
the  fliatutes  of  the  order;  and  when  it  appears  to  them,  that  not  the 
leaft  neceflary  circumftance  has  been  omitted,  they  difpatch  the 
verbal  procefs,  figned  in  form,  to  Malta,  together  with  the  coat  of 
arms  divided  into  eight  quarters,  which  being  approved  of  by  the 
grand-mafter,  is  followed  by  the  permiflion  to  wear  the  habit  of  the 
order..     The  Italians,  however,  are  obliged*  to  fumifh  a  coat  of 
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Malta,    arms  of  no  more  than  four  quarters,  in  each  of  which  is  to  be  proTes 
a  nobility  of  two  hundred  years,  namely  of  the  family  of  the  father, 
grandfather,  mother,  and  grandmother,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  two  fuperior  generations,    as  is  the  practice  in  France.     The 
Arragonefe  and  Caftilians  follow  the  example  of  the  Italians;  but 
the  Portuguefe  are  admitted  without  the  local  and   fecret  proofs, 
fmce,  according  to  an  ancient  cuftom  in  their  ^  country,   the  rank 
and  nobility  of  each  family  is  preferved  in  the  public  regiftcrs  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  utmoft  care  and  regularity.     In  Germany  they 
are  much  more  rigorous,  fmce,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other 
countries,  the  natural  fons  of  princes  are  denied  admiifion  into  the 
firfl  rank  of  knighthood,   and  thofe  alfo  who  declare  themfelves 
candidates  are  obliged  to  expofe  a  coat  of  arms  of  fixteen  quarters 
of  nobility.     The  candidates,  after  their  pretentions  are  approved 
of,  may  be  admitted  either  at  the  age  of  twenty,  fixteen,  or  even 
in  their  infancy;  though  this  is  an  abufe,  which  has  introduced 
itfelf  many  ages  fmce  the  inflitution  of  the  order.     Thofe,  who  are 
admitted  at  lixteen  years  of  age,  are  not  expedied  to  pafs  over  to 
Malta,  in  order  to  perform  their  caravans,  till  they  are  entered  upon 
their  twentieth  year,  at  which  time  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
public  cheft  the  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fixty  crowns.     There  are 
alfo  a  certain  number  who  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  to  Malta  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  their  age,  to  ferve  the  grand-mafter  in  the  charader 
of  pages.     Thofe  who  were  admitted  in  the  time  of  their  infancy 
are  obliged,    as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  favour  fhewn  them, 
upon  their  arrival  at  Malta,  to  depofit  in  the  public  treafury  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  Spanifli  piftoles.     The  only  proofs  de- 
manded from  the  ecclefiaftics  and  efquires  before  their  admiifion,  is 
of  their  having  been  born  of  creditable  parents,  who  were  never 
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known  to  have  praflifed  any  vile  mechanic  bufinefs,  though  the  ^  ^^^^^ 
chief  article  neceffary  to  their  qualification  is  their  legitimacy.     From 
the  body  of  ecclefiaftics  are  chofen  the  biihop  of  Malta^  and  the  prior 
of  the  church  of  St.  John,  who,  in  the  general  council,  take  place 
after  the  grand-mailer  and  his  lieutenant.     Thefe  two  are  the  only 
perfons  of  the  inferior  ranks  who  have  any  (hare  in  the  government, 
which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  firft  clafs.     The  efquires  or 
ferving  brothers,  who  compofe  the  third  rank,  that  they  may  not 
appear  wholly  in  an  abjedt  light,  are  admitted  to  give  their  votes  in 
the  choice  of  a  grand-mafter,  and  are  maintained  in  the  inns  belong- 
ing to  their  countries  among  the  other  knights.     They  have  alfb  the 
advantage  of  being  promoted  to  fome  inconliderable  commanderies, 
to  which  they  fucceed  alternately,  according  to  the  fuperiority  of 
the  date  of  their  admiffion  into  the  fraternity.     In  the  city  of  Malta 
there  are  feven  large  and  magnificent  palaces,  in  which  the  knights 
of  all  the  three  daffes,  as  well  novices  as  thofe  who  have  made  their 
vows,  are  lodged  and  maint^ned  during  their  refidence  at  Malta. 
The  mod  magnificent  apartment  in  each  of  thefe  palaces  is  inhabited 
by  the  prior,  who  is  obliged  to  keep  a  conftant  table  for  all  knights 
of  his  own  country,  for  the  maintenance  of  which,  notwithftanding 
he  is  allowed  a  certain  fum  of  money,  together  with  a  fixed  quantity 
of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  he  is  generally. obliged  to  be  at  a  very  con- 
fiderable  private  expence,  to  do  himfelf  honour,  and  to  be  able  with 
more  juftice  to  claim  a  promotion  to  the  firft  profitable  vacancy. 
When  the  ofiice  of  prior  is  vacant  ekher  by  the  death  or  promotion  of 
the  laft  incumbent,  thefenior  knight  of  that  body  is  fubftituted  in  his 
room,  provided  he  be  not  indebted  to  the  public  treafury.     Each  of 
thefe  bodies  have  their  proper  dignities  aflignedthem,  of  which  they 
have  remained  poflefled  ever  fince  the  regulations  ena^ed  under  the 
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Malta,  fecond  grand-mafter  Raymond  Dupuy.  Provence  is  honoured  withp 
the  office  of  grand  commander,  Auvergne  with  that  of  high  mare- 
fchal,  France  with  that  of  grand  hofpitaller,^  Italy  with  the  charge  of 
high  admiral,  and  Arragon  with  that  of  grand  confervaton  The 
office  of  general  of  the  cavalry  was  originally  allotted  to  England, 
but  by  the  abolition  of  that  body  upon  the  reformation,  it  was  givea 
to  the  graijd-mafter's  fenefchal,  to  which  employment  it  has  been 
«ver  fmce  annexed.  The  grand  bailif  is  chofen  out  of  the  Ger- 
manic  body,  and  Caftile  nominates  the  grand  chancellor  of  the 
order.  Befides  thefe  dignities  Provence  contains  two  grand  priories, 
in  which  are  reckoned  eighty-nine  commanderies,  and  one  baillage» 
In  the  diftrift  of  Auvergne  is  but  one  grand  priory  with  the  baillage 
of  Lyons,  forty  commanderies  for  knights  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  eight 
for  efquires.  The  diyifion  of  France,  which  includes  forty-five 
commanderies,  that  of  Aquitain  containing  (ixty-five,  and  that  of 
Champagne  twenty- four:  there  is  alfo  the  baillage  of  the  Morea, 
which  bears  the  title  of  St.  John  Lateran  of  Paris,  and  the  office  of 
high  treafurer,  which  is  annexed  to  the  commandery  of  St.  Jean  de 
Corbeil.  In  Italy  the  grand  prior  of  Rome  prefides  over  nineteen 
commanderies,  the  grand  prior  of  Lombardy  over  forty-five,  the 
grand  prior  of  Venice  over  twenty-feven,  the  grand  prior  of  Bar- 
ic tta,  and  Capua  twenty-five,  and  the  grand  prior  df  Pifa  twenty- 
fix;  befides  the  baillages  of  Sainta  Euphemia,  Sainto  Stephano,. 
Monopoli,  la  Trinita  di  Venufa,  and  St.  Giovanne  di  Napoli.  la 
Sicily  there  is  but  one  grand  priory,  which  is  that  of  Meffina,  under 
which  are  only  twelve  commanderies^  The  diftridt  of  Arragon, 
under  which  is  comprehended  Catalogna  and  Navarre,  contains^ 
three  grand  priories.  Under  the  direiSlion  of  the  firft  are  twenty- 
nine,  under  the  fecond  twenty-eight,  and.  under  the  third  feventeen^ 
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commanderies,  together  with  the  baillage  of  Majorca.  The  body  Malta. 
of  England  comprehended  the  two  grand  priories  of  England  and 
Ireland,  together  with  thirty-two  commanderies  and  one  baillage. 
In  Germany  there  is  only  one  grand  prior,  who  is  always  a  prince 
of  the  empire,  with  fixty-feven  commanderies,  not  counting  the 
grand  priories  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  with  the  baillage  of  Sonne- 
berg,  which  poffeffions  are  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans. 
The  body  of  Caftile,  which  is  compofed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon 
and  Portugal,  comprehends  three*  grand  priories;  thofe  of  Caftile 
and  Leon,  under  which  are  twenty-feven  commanderies,  and  that 
of  Portugal  containing  thirty-one,  befides  the  baillage  of  Boveda. 
The  whole  number  of  commanderies  at  prefent  amount  to  five 

m 

hundred,  exclufive  of  the  priories  and  baillages.  Each  of  thefe  are 
entrufted  to  the  adminiftration  of  a  member  of  the  fraternity,  who 
remains  in  pofleffion  of  his  employment  for  a  limited  fpace  of  time. 
The  duty  of  thefe  officers  is  to  fend  every  year  to  the  public  treafury 
a  certain  fum  of  money,  ftipulated  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  of 
the  commandery;  but  in  time  of  war  the  exa^ion  is  higher,  ac- 
cording to  the  neceffities  of  the  order.  Thefe  contributions  are 
commonly  termed  refponfions.  Befides  the  income  arifmg  from 
thefe  poffeffions,  two  thirds  of  all  Mahometan  prizes  are  confifcated 
to  the  ufe  of  the  public,  as  alfo  the  cffedls  of  the  deceafed  knights. 
Upon  the  death  of  a  commander  the  revenue  of  his  commandery, 
from  the  day  of  his  death  to  the  firft  of  May,  becomes  the  property 
of  the  community;  and  by  the  right  of  vacancy,  which  is  achief 
branch  of  the  revenue,  the  order  has  a  power  of  keeping  thele  pre- 
ferments open  without  naming  a  fucceffor,  till  fuch  time  as  their 
neceffities  no  ionger  require  fuch  an  extraordinary  fupply.  The 
^rand  prior  of  each  province,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  have  an  infpedlion 
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Malta.  Into  the  condu(Sl  of  the  knights  his  dependents,  and  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  affairs  belonging  to  the  order,  is  obliged  to  conftitute  a 
lieutenarft  or  deputy,  who  takes  place  of  all  fimple  knights,  and 
in  the  abfence  of  his  fuperior  fupplies  his  place,  as  prefident  of  the 
provincial  chapters.  There  are  befides  three  forts  of  bailifs,  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  the  denominations  of  conventual,  chapteral,  and  ad 
honores.  Thofe  of  the  firft  rank  are  termed  conventual,  becaufe 
they  are  obliged  to  refide  in  the  convent  at  Malta.  Each  of  the 
feven  bodies  choofe  one  of  thefe,  and  they  are  generally  the  priors 
of  their  refpedive  inns  or  colleges.  Thefe  feven  refident  bailifs 
enjoy  the  feven  principal  dignities  of  the  order,  the  prefentatioa  of 
one  of  which  is,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  particular  preroga- 
tive of  each  of  the  feparate  bodies.  As  the  body  of  Provence  bears 
the  firft  rank,  it  is  in  poflrefTion  of  the  firil  dignity,  (after  that  of 
grand-mafter,)  which  is  that  of  grand  commander.  In  this  employ- 
ment are  included  the  ofiices  of  lord  high  treafurer  and  preftdent  of 
the  exchequer:  he  has  alfo  the  fuperintendence  of  the  magaune8» 
arfenals,  and  artillery ;  names  the  ofiicers  who  are  employed  as  his 
deputies;  whom,  if  they  are  confirmed  by  the  general  council,  he 
has  liberty  of  choofing  from  whichever  of  the  feven  bodies  he  thinks 
proper.  From  him  the  minifters  of  the  church  of  St  John,  and  the 
fuperintendent  of  the  pharmacy  of  the  hofpital,  who  is  chofen  out 
of  the  body  of  the  ferving  brothers,  receive  their  offices.  The 
office  of  high  marefchal,  which  belongs  to  the  body  of  Auvergne, 
is  to  bear  a  military  command  over  all  the  members  of  the  firater-^ 
nity,  excepting  fuch  as  are  dignified  with  the  titles  of  grand  crofles, 
together  with  their  lieutenants  and  the  grand-mafter's  chaplains* 
In  time  of  war  he  has  the  power  to  entruft  the  holy  ftandard  to 
whatever  member  he  efteenxs  moft  worthy  of  that  honour;  as  alfo 
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to  nominate  the  perfon  who  is  to  be  dignified  with  the  charge  of  Malta 
nufter  of  the  horfe.  The  high  marefchal,  when  he  is  at  fea,  has 
the  command  both  over  the  high  admiral  and  the  general  of  the 
gallies.  The  grand  hofpitaller,  who  ranks  as  the  third  conventual 
bailif,  is  eleded  from  among  the  members  of  the  body  of  France. 
His  oflSce  is,  to  prefent  to  the  general  council  the  perfon  whom  he 
judges  proper  to  be  conftituted  prior  of  the  hofpitalj  the  chief  of 
the  infirmary,  who  is  always  chofen  from  among  the  members  by 
right;  two  fecretaries  and  all  the  officers,  who  are  to  remain  ia 
their  employments  for  no  longer  than  the  fpace  of  two  years;  and  all 
other  charges,  which  come  under  his  direi^ion,  are  difpofed  of  accord^ 
ing  to  his  own  abfolute  will  and  pleafure.  The  office  of  high  admiral 
belongs  to  the  body  of  Italy.  In  the  abfence  of  the  high  marefchal  he 
has  the  fupreme  authority  over  the  marines  and  failors;  names  the 
infpedor  and  fecretary  of  the  arfenal ;  and,  if  he  defires  to  be  coii« 
ftituted  general  of  the  gallies,  the  grand-mafter  is  obliged  to  propofe 
his  demand,  either  to  be  agreed  to  or  refufed  by  the  general  affisinbly. 
The  grand  bailif,  who  is  the  head  of  the  body  of  Germany,  has  the 
infpedion  of  the  fortifications  of  the  old  city,  which  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  ifland ;  as  alfo  of  the  caftle  of  Goza  The  grand  con« 
fervator,  who  is  chofen  out  of  the  body  of  Arragoo,  a£ts  as  prefident 
of  the  treafury,  though  the  fupreme  diredion  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  grand  commander.  The  chief  employment,  which  is  held  by  the 
body  of  Caftile,  is  that  of  grand  chancellor,  who  has  the  liberty  of 
nominating  his  deputy,  and  prefenting  him  to  the  general  aflembly; 
The  chapteral  bailifa  are  not  obliged  to  refide  at  Malta,  though  no 
general  chapter  can  be  held  without  their  prefence,  or  their  lieu- 
tenants ;  they  are  alfo  enjoined  to  affifl  in  the  fame  manner  at  all 
proYincial  chapters.    The  chapteral  bailifs  cannot  be  promoted  to 
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Malta,  the  dignity  of  conventuals,  though  they  are  honoured  with  the  titles 
of*  grand  croflcs,  by  reafon  of  their  not  refiding  at  Malta,  which  is 
a  qualification  abfolutely  neceflary  towards  the  admiflion  to  that 
dignity.  In  this  fecond  rank  are  included  the  bifhop  of  Malta,  an4 
the  prior  of  the  church  of  St.  John.  Among  all  the  chapteral 
bailifs  there  were  never  any  but  the  bailif  of  Brandenbourg,  who 
after  the  manner  of  the  grand  priors  had  commanderies  under  his 
particular  jurifdidion.  Thcfe  commanderies  were  originally  thir- 
teen in  number,  till  upon  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  fix  of 
them  were  abforbed  by  the  Lutherans,  and  foon  after  the  remainder 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  CalVinifts.  Thofe  belonging  to  the 
Lutherans  were  undiftinguifhably  difpofed  of,  together  with  the 
other  pofleflipns  of  the  church;  while  on  the  contrary,  thofe  which 
fell  under  the  j^fifdiiSion  of  the  Calvinifts,  remained  entirely  in 
their  former  fitilatioh.  In-  efFedt,  the  prefent  pofleflbrs  of  them, 
notwithftaniding  their  difference  of  religion,  think  the;mfelves  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  regular  knights  of  Malta.  They  affume 
the  titles  due  to  the,  order;  make  ufe  of  the  habit  of  the  fraternity; 
and  eled  from  among  themfelves  a  bailif,  who  has  the  power  of 
nominating  the  commanders.  In  the  proofs  of  the  nobility  they  are 
by  far  more  rigorous  than  any  of  the  regular  bodies,  making  inqui- 
fition  into  all  the  collateral  branches  of  the  candidateV  family.  As 
they  are  not  admitted  to  perform  their  caravans  on  board  the  Maltefe 
(hips  or  gallies,  they  take  the  opportunity  of  ferving  four  campaigns 
againft  the  infidels,  whenever  any  Chriftian  prince  is  at  war  with 
them,  which  is  efteemed  an  equivalent  even  by  the  regular  knights 
of  Malta.  As  they  are  in  a  manner  a  body  by  themfelves  un* 
acknowledged  by  the  reft  of  the  order,  they  choofe  fi"om  among 
themfelves  a  prefident  or  grand-mafter,  which  dignity  is  at  prefen( 
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pofleffed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  All  chapteral  bailifs  are  allowed  Malta 
to  wear  the  odagon  crofs  of  white  linen,  and  take  place  of  the 
knights  of  the  fmall  crofs  in  all  public  ceremonies,  notwithftanding 
their  feniority.  The  diftin£tion  of  the  great  crofs  is  fometimes 
granted  to  common  knights  on  account  of  their  having  fignalized 
themfelves  in  any  engagement  with  the  infidels;  thefe  arc  termed 
bailifs  ad  honores,  and  are  allowed  the  fame  privileges  and  precc-^ 
dency,  according  to  th'feir  feniority,  as  the  chapteral  bailifs.  There 
is  ftill  another  rank  of  bailifs,  who  are  created  in  confequence  of  a 
difpenfation  from  the  pope,  and  are  allowed  no  other  privilege  than 
that  of  wearing  the  great  crofs,  and  being  admitted  to  the  general 
chapter,  when  they  refide  at  Malta.  Although  the  grand-mafter 
is  acknowledged  chief  of  the  order,  the  fovereign  authority,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  inftitution,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
chapter,  which  has  abfolute  right  of  deciding  all  ecclefiaftical,  civil, 
and  military  affairs.  This  affembly  ufed  at  firft  to  meet  every  five 
years,  afterwards  it  was  increafed  to  double  the  former  fpace,  and 
finally  to  a  centennial  meeting  only ;  fmce  which  the  fupreme  com- 
mand ha«  in  a  manner  remained  under  the  fole  jurifdidiion  of  the 
grand-mafter  and  his  council.  Upon  the  death  of  the  grand-mafter 
his  lieutenant  immediately  occupies  his  place  in  the  government,, 
though  he  has  no  authority  to  form  an  enterprife,  or  make  the  leaft 
advantage  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  revenue.  On  the  third  day, 
which  is  deftined  for  the  eledion  of  the  new  grand-mafter,  all  the 
members  of  the  order ;  who  are  at  that  time  refident,  appear  in 
the  church  of  St.  John,  where^  after  the  folemn  celebration  of  mafs,, 
all  thofe  who  compofe  the  feven  bodies  retire  into  their  refpedive 
chapels,  excepting  that  body  of  which  the  lieutenant  is  a-  member, 
which,  remains  in  the  church.     Each  of  thefe  feven  bodies  choofe 
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Malta,  three  members  by  right  to  ad  in  the  charader  of  eledors^  after 
which  they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  feven  members,  one  out  of 
each  body,  from  which  feven  are  eleded  by  the  general  plurality 
of  voices,  three  to  reprefent  the  body  of  England,  who,  together 
with  thofe  already  chofen, .  compofe  the  number  of  twenty-four 
electors.  The  eledors,  having  taken  the  oaths  before  the  lieutenant, 
nominate  the  prefident  of  the  eledion,  by  which  o£Bce  the  employ- 
ment of  lieutenant  is  abolifhed.  The  prefident  being  agreed  upon, 
they  proceed  to  the  choice  of  the  triumvirate,  which  muft  confift 
of  a  member  by  right,  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  a  ferving  brother,  into 
whofe  hands  the  former  body  tranfmit  the  whole  right  of  the 
eledion,  and  diflblve  themfelves  into  their  original  condition  of 
fimple  members  of  the  fraternity.  The  triumvirs,  after  having 
taken  the  oaths  before  the  prefident  of  the  eledion,  retire  into  a 
private  apartment ;  where  they  agree  among  themfelves  in  the 
choice  of  thirteen  other  eledors,  who,  together  with  the  triumvirs, 
compofe  a  body  of  fixteen,  every  two  of  them  reprefenting  one  of 
the  eight  bodies,  of  which  the  whole  order  confifts.  Thefe  fixteen 
eledors  choofe  the  grand-maftcr  by  .way  of  ballot;  and  when  the 
election  is  finifhed,  the  members  of  the  triumvirate  feparate  them- 
felves from  the  remaining  thirteen,  and  appearing  in  the  gallery, 
which  is  over  the  great  door  of  the  church,  the  member  by  right, 
with  the  ecclefiaftic  on  his  right  hand  and  the  ferving  brother  on  his 
left,  demands  thrice,  in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  body  of  knight- 
hood, whether  they  are  agreed  to  ratify  the  eledion ;  and,  if 
they  make  no  oppofition,  he  proceeds  to  proclaim  the  new  grand- 
mailer,  giving  him  all  the  titles  due  to  the  fovereign  of  the  order. 
If  the  grand-mafter  is  refident  at  Malta  during  the  time  of  eledion, 
he  imcnediately  after  the  proclamation  takes  his  feat  under  the  canopy, 
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'which  is  created  ki  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the  church,  where 
he  takes  the  oaths  in  prefence  of  the  ecclefiaftical  prior,  and  after 
celebration  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  having  received  homage  from  the 
knights,  retires  to  his  palace,  and  enters  upon  pofTefiion  of  his 
new  authority.  Two  days  after  the  eledion,  the  general  affembly 
forms  a  decree,  to  remit  into  the  hands  of  the  grand-mafter  the 
fupreme  command  over  all  members  of  the  fraternity,  together  with 
the  fovereignty  over  the  iflands  of  Malta  and  Gozo.  The  grand- 
mafter,  who  is  obliged  to  be  always  refident  at  Malta,  feldom  lives 
with  any  great  magnificence,  notwithftanding  the  fufficiency  of  his 
revenue,  for  fear  of  tranfgrefling  the  rules  of  modefty  and  occonomy, 
two  fundamental  maxims  of  the  order.  The  income  fettled  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  table  is  fix  thoufatid  crowns,  and  two 
hundred  for  the  repairs  of  his  palace,  which  fums  are  drawn  out  of 
the  public  treafury ;  he  befides  has  a  third  of  all  prizes  taken  from 
infidels,  and  the  perpetual  revenue  during  life  of  one  commandery 
out  of  each  priory,  which  amounts,  to  a  very  confiderable  income. 

As  I  have  already  defcribed  the  condition  of  the  ifland  of  Malta 
at  the  time  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  order,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  take  notice  of  the  many  improvements  fince  made, 
which  have  rendered  it  the  moft  completely  fortified  of  any  place  in 
the  world.  The  capital  city  being  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the 
ifland,  and  of  no  great  ftrength,  was  judged  improper  for  the 
prefent  and  future  defigns  of  the  fraternity.  For  thefe  reafons  they 
determined  to  fix  their  refidence  in  the  fmalJ  town  behind  the  caftle 
of  St.  Angelo,  at  that  time  the  only  regular  fortification  in  the 
whole  ifland.  What  greatly  induced  them  to  this  refolution  was 
the  advantageous  fituation  of  the  town,  bordering  upon  one  the  fineft 
harbours  in  the  world;  by  means  of  which,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion, 
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they  had  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  receiving  ajQ^ftance  from 
the  Chriftian  pnnces.     They  have  employed  themfelves  ever  fince 
in  augmenting  the  ftrength  of  their  city  with  fo  much  care  and 
fuccefs,  that  they  have  in  a  manner  put  themfelves  out  of  all  appre* 
henfions  of  an  attack  from  the  infidels.     The  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, not  above  a  quarter  of  a  naile  in  breadth,  is  defended  on  the 
left-hand  by  the  fort  of  Ricazoli,  a  place  of  coniiderable  ftrength, 
which  took  its  name  from  an  Italian  knight,  who  contributed  very 
largely  towards  the  work,  which  was  executed  according  to  the 
defign  of  the  count  de  Valperga.     Within  the  fort  of  Ricazoli,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  peninfula,  is  a  long  narrow  port,  called  the  Port 
of  the  Englifh,  becaufe  fliips  of  that  nation  come  there  generally  to  an 
anchor.     On  the  point  oppofite  to  the  fort  of  Ricazoli,  which  forms 
the  other  fide  of  the  Engliih  harbour,  ftands  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
which,  notwithftanding  it  is  the  moft  ancient  fortrefs,  was  the  only 
place  which  refifted  the  aflaults  of  the  Turks,  in  the  memorable  fiege 
of  Malta,  in  the  year  one  theufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-fivej 
whence  the  old  city,  fituated  behind  it,   is  commonly  called  the 
Vidorious  City.     The  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,    which   has   received 
many  additions  fince  that  time,  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  chief  places 
defending  the  entrance  into  the  great  harbour,  having  three  very 
large  batteries  planted  one  over  the  other,  and  pointed  in  a  very 
proper  diredion.     On  the  other  fide  of  the  neck  of  land,  on  which 
ftand  the  Vidtorious  City   and   caftle  of  St.  Angelo,   is  a  fecond 
harbour  of  the  fame  form  and  extent  as  the  Englifli  port  j  it  is  called 
the  Galley  Harbour,  being  the  receptacle  for  the  galleys  and  ftiips 
belonging  to  the  order,  moored  near  the  arfenals  and  magazines,, 
in  which   are  preferved   the  ammunition  and  ftores  for  (hipping, 
©ppofite  to  the  Vidorious  City  is  a  third  peninfula,    named  the 
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liland  of  Sangla,  covered  with  houfes,  and  furrounded  by  a  very  ^  Malta, 
ftrong  fortification.     It  took  its  name  from  the  grand-tnafter  de  la 
Sangla,  who  finiihed  the  works  begun  by  John  d'Omedes,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-one.     On  the  other  fide 
of  the  ifland  of  Sangla  is  a  third  port  of  the  iame  figure  and  extent 
as  the  two  already  mentioned,  which  is  called  Frenchman's  Har** 
hour,  for  the  faHie  reafon  as  the  other  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  £ngli{h«     Thefe  two  peninfulas  are  fortified  towards  the  land,  by 
a  fine  work  called  Fort  Marguerita ;  which  though  begun  in  the  year 
one  thoufimd  fix  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  under  the  adminifi:ration 
of  the  grand-mafter  Lafcaris,  and  continued  to  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  forty-two,  yet  was  not  brought  to  perfedkion  till 
the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifteen,  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  grand-mailer  Raymond  Perellos,     It  would  be  imagined 
that  thefe  immenfe  fortifications  were  fufficient  to  defend  this  part 
of  the  city  firomi  the  attacks  of  the  moft  formidable  enemy:  yet  the 
grand-mafter  Nicholas  Cottoner,  for  its  farther  fecurity  on  this  fide, 
laid  the  plan  of  another  vaft  work,  which  was  to  furround  all  the 
former  fortifications.     This  grand  proje(3:  was  without  delay  put  ia 
execution  ;  and,  notwithflanding  it  is  not  at  prefent  entirely  finiihed, 
is  to  be  eileemed  one  of  the  nobleil  pieces  of  work  in  its  kind  this 
day  extant.     The  fpace  between  the  Gottonera,  (for  by  that  name  it 
is  diflinguiihed,)  and  Fort  Marguerita  is  deftined  for  a  place  of  refuge 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  in  cafe  of  any  invafion.     On  the 
fide  of  the  French  harbour,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Sangla,  b  an 
eminence  called  the  Conradin,  the  only  place  which  commands  the 
city.     There  have  been  many  projeds  ibuted  for  ereding  a.  fort 
upon  it,  but  that  defign  has  ,been  fet  afide,  for  fear  it  ihould  in  the 
beginning  of  a  fiege  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  would 
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was  fo  much  approved  of,  that  there  has  been  tince  built,  in  Fort  Malta. 
Marguerita,  in  imitation  of  it,  another  of  a  new  invention,  called 
the  Gate  of  Bombs;  which^inflead  of  cannon,  is  adorned  with  as  man^r 
mortar-pieces;  but  this,  as  few  copies  ever  approach  their  originals, 
has  a  very  mean  effedt  in  comparifon  of  the  other.  The  city 
Valette,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  grand-mafter,  by  whom  it  was 
founded  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-fix,  is 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  cities  in  the  whole  world.  The  ftreets 
are  drawn  in  right  angles,  and  the  houfes  built  with  the  exa£teft 
proportion  and  regularity.  In  the  centre  ftands  the  church  of  St. 
John,  which  is  enriched  in  the  infide  with  the  moft  valuable  orna- 
ments, and  beautified  by  the  pencil  of  the  celebrated  painter  com>- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Calabrian.  Not  far  hence  is  the 
grand-mafter's  palace,  built  and  furnifhed  in  a  neat  but  not  expenfive 
tafte.  Within  it  is  a  gallery,  on  the  walls  of  which  are  painted  all 
the  great  adtions  againft  the  infidels,  performed  by  members  of  the 
order ;  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  fignalized  themfelves  undep- 
writteu  in  charaiSers  of  gold.  In  this  city  alfo  ftand  the  feven  inns 
belonging  to  the  feven  diflferent  bodies,  which  compofe  the  whole 
fraternity.  They  are  moft  of  them  very  large  and  magnificent 
edifices,  built  in  the  manner  of  colleges,  with  many  feparate  apart- 
ments, in  which  are  lodged  and  entertained  all  the  refpedlive  mem- 
bers of  the  fociety.  At  the  extremity  of  the  city  Valette,  which 
looks  towards  the  fea,  ftands  the  caftle  of  St.  Elmo,  diredUy  oppofite 
to  Fort  Ricazoli,  afCfting  it  in  defending  the  entrance  of  the  great 
harbour.  '  On  the  other  fide  of  the  peninfula,  on  which  is  fituated 
the  city  Valette,  is  another  large  harbour,  fet  apart  for  (hips  which 
come  to  Malta  to  perform  their  quarantine.  In  the  middle  of  this 
harbour  is  a  fmall  ifland,  on  which  ftands  a  very  fine  lazaretto,. 
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with  moft  of  the  neceflaries  ef  life.     The  Tagus  is  always  filled    Libbow. 
with  (hips  of  all  nations,  but  moftly  Englifh,  who  carry  on  here  a 
flourifhing  and  fecure  commerce.      The  entrance  of  the  river  is 
defended  by  feveral  fmall  fortrefies,  built  at  almofl  equal  diftances 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  city  of  Lifbon.     The  view  of 
this  metropolis,   from  a  diftance,   is  of  the   utmofl  magnificence^ 
being  built  on  a  gradual  afcent,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  extending  itfelf  in  the  figure  of  an  half-moon,  along  the  banks 
©f  the  Tagus.     Nor  would  its  infide  by  any  means  belie  its  outward 
appearance,  were  not  the  inhabitants  devoted  to  the  moft  fupine 
iloth  and  naftinefs ;  which  are  fo  great,  that  you  will  fcarce  find  a 
traveller,  who  will  mention  Lifbon  otherwife  than  as  a  town  remark* 
able  for  its  uncleannefs.     What  renders  the  inhabitants  more  in-- 
excufable  is,    that   through   the  abundance   of  water,  which   the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tagus  affords,  they  have  greater  opportunities 
of  keeping  it  clean  than  moft  cities  in  the  world.     The  upper  part 
of  the  town  is  well  built,    the  ftreets  are  wide  and  regular;    the 
houfes  more  like  palaces  than  the  habitations  of  private  perfons; 
and  the  churches  adorned  with  the  moft  fumptuous  and  fplendid 
decorations.      There  appears  however,  very  little  tafte  of  architec- 
ture in  the  buildings  at  Lifbon,  except  the  king's  palace,  fituated 
near  the  fea-fhore,  which  was  built  from  a  plan  of  Inigo  Jones: 
had  it  been  finilhed,  it  might  have  claimed  a  rank  among  the  works 
of  the  moft  famous  mafters,  being,  though  imperfedt,  well  worth 
the  obfervation  of  the  niceft  judges  of  architedure.      Before  the 
palace  is  a  large  fquare,  which  the  inquifitors  every  two  or  three 
years  make  the  fcene  of  their  inhumanity;  burning  with  many 
religious  ceremonies  feveral  poor  wretches,  whom  they  frequently 
with  torments  force  to  confefs  crimes,  of  which  they  were  never 
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LisBoir.  guilty.  The  authority  of  the  inquifition  is  in  this  country  unlimit^- 
ed  ;  religion  or  rather  fuperftition  is  predominant  in  Portugal  in  the 
utmoft  degree,  infomuch  that  they,  whofe  confciences  are  not  of 
the  tendereft  make,  are  obliged  by  an  outward  fhew  of  fanility  to 
eaft  a  veil  over  their  inward  inclinations.  It  is  owen  to  this  motive 
that  the  prefent  king,  who  is  known  for  a  man  not  much  devoted 
to  fuperftition, '  employs  his  whole  treafurcs  in  reli^ous  ufes.  He 
has  built  a  church  and  convent  at  Mafra,  a  village  fixteen  miles 
diftant  from  the  capital,  at  a  moft  incredible  expence,  and  endowed 
it  for  ever  with  a  very  confiderable  revenue.  The  church  is  of 
marble  both  infide  and  out,  adorned  with  many  ftatues  by  the  moft 
celebrated  hands  in  all  Italy ;  and  yet  it  is  only  a  vaft  pile  of  building 
without  the  leaft  tafte  or  true  magnificence.  In  the  convent  three 
hundred  Francifcan  friars  lead  a  very  lazy  life,  being  furnifhed  with 
all  neceflaries  from  the  benefadions  of  their  fovereign.  Within 
the  convent  are  fchools  for  difputes  in  all  points  of  literature, 
and  proper  days  afligned  for  the  controverfies  in  each  particular 
fcience.  The  day  on  which  I  was  there,  the  fchools  of  theology, 
hiftory,  and  mathematics  were  open,  and  I  found  in  them  the 
difputants  raging  and  ftorming  like  madmen,  ufing  not  only  the 
moft  violent  tones  of  voice,  but  the  moft  menacing  geftures,  feem- 
ing  refolvcd,  if  they  could  not  convince  their  adverfaries  by  the 
flrength  of  their  arguments,  to  frighten  them  into  compliance. 
The  moderator,  who  fat  in  a  great  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  fchool, 
fcemcd  to  do  his  utmoft  to  pacify  the  two  enemies,  but  all  in  vain, 
fince  the  difputants  interrupted  him  every  inftant  with  the  utmoft 
heat  and  fury,  feeming  to  inform  him  that  it  would  be  moft  advif- 
ablc  for  him  not  to  involve  himfelf  in  their  quarrel.  Thefe  violent 
poceeciings  appeared  to  me  fo  exceflively  ridiculous,  that  I  thought 
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proper  to  retire,  for  fear  of  affronting  thefe  learned  gentlemen  by  Lubow. 
burfting  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter  in  the  middle  of  their  fage  difpute. 
As  the  firft  fchool  I  entered  was  that  of  theology,  I  thought  this  great 
vehemence  of  expreffion  might  arife  from  the  ftrong  animofities,  which 
frequently  happen  between  people  of  different  opinions  in  religion; 
but  finding  hiftory  and  mathematics  treated  in  the  fame  furious 
manner,  I  concluded,  (and  upon  information  found  my  conclufion 
juft,)  that  among  the  Portuguefe  he  was  efteeraed  the  greateft 
orator,  who  had  the  ftrongeft  lungs ;  and  whoever  could  place  his 
body  in  the  moft  menacing  poftures,  was  fure  of  gaining  the  applaufe 
of  all  lovers  of  learning.  Joining  to  the  convent  a  magnificent 
palace  is  building,  in  which,  when  finiflied,  the  king  propofes  to 
make  his  refidence,  that  being  at  hand  he  may  be  more  afliduous 
in  his  devotions.  It  was  not  long  ago  that  there  were  above  three 
thoufand  men  employed  in  the  building  this  vaft  pile,  which  are 
now  reduced  to  the  number  only  of  one  hundred ;  and  the  work 
is  faid  to  go  on  at  prefent  with  as  much  expedition  as  when  that 
great  multitude  of  people  were  employed,  who,  like  the  builders  of 
Babel,  ferved  only  to  create  the  utmoft  confufion  and  irregularity.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  cxpence  the  king  has  been  at  to  fatisfy  the  avarice 
of  his  clergy,  fmce  he  has  enriched  them  with  many  new  endow- 
ments, and  flattered  their  pride  by  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  patriarch,^ 
who,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  acknowledges  no  fuperior  but  the 
pope,  who  confirms  him  in  his  office,  being  firll  nominated  by 
the  king.  The  ftrength  of  Portugal  is  not  very  confiderable  either 
by  fea  or  land.  The  whole  fleet  confifts  in  about  twenty  fliips 
very  ill  fitted  out  in  every  refpeft,  the  Portuguefe  being  but  indif- 
ferent feamen.  As  for  their  land  forces  they  are  in  the  higheft 
difrepute,  having  neither  courage,  experience,  nor  difcipline,  though 
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chapels,  and  hofpitals,  which  may  be  faid  almoft  to  equal  the  num*    Iisbom. 
ber  of  houfes,  twenty  thoufand. 

After  about  a  month's  flay  iu  this  capital,  fetting  fail  with  a  fair 
wind,  we  in  two  days'  time  found  ourfelves  becalmed  oppofite  to 
Cadiz,  about  ten  leagues  to  the  northweft  of  the  entrance  into  Cahiz. 
the  ftreights  of  Gibraltar.  Cadiz,  anciently  Gadcs  or  Gadeifa,  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  in  a  fituation  advantageous  for  trade> 
to  which  that  nation  had  an  univerfal  tendency.  It  is  built  upon 
an  ifland,  feparated  from  the  main  land  by  a  canal,  over  which  is  a 
large  bridge  of  ^ftone.  The  city  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  about  five 
miles  in  circuit;  and  though  there  are  many  very  good  houfes  in  it, 
yet  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  in  cleanlinefs  little  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  Lifibon.  Tfi^e  inhabitants,  however,  are  for  the  moft 
part  extremely  ricli^  from  the  great  trade  which  is  carried  on  there 
to  all  parts  of  the  world;  the  harbour  being  never  without  a  vafl: 
concourfe  of  fhips  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  the  Levant,  and 
the  North. 

The  next  morning  having- pafled  the  Streights  we  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar:  the  Streights  are  about  ten  Gibral- 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  the  narroweft  part  four  broad,  bordered 
upon  to  the  north  by  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  to  the  fouth  by  the  coaft  of  Barbary  ;  upon  which,  oppofite 
to  Gibraltar,  the  Spaniards  poflefs  the  fortrefs  of  Ceuta,  con- 
tinually blocked  up  by  the  Moors.  This  place  was  anciently 
celebrated  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  were  no  other  than 
the  two  lofty  mountains  of  Calpe  and  Abyla,  bearing  at  a  diftance 
the  refcmblance  of  two  columns.  The  fortrefs  and  city  of  Gibral- 
tar is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Calpe,  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  deep 
bay.     The  mountain  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  low  ifthmus 
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GiBRAL-  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  cut  off  in  the  middle  by  t^ 
^^**  Spanifli  lines  ;  wherein  is  conftantly  potted  a  fufficient  body  of 
troops  to  prevent  all  communication  between  the  Englifh  garrifoa 
and  the  countiy.  Gibraltar  is  both  by  art  and  nature  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  ttrongett  places  in  the  world;  its  fttuation  being  fuch 
as  to  render  the  attack  of  it  impracticable,  except  in  one  part, 
towards  the  itthmus;  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  four  men  could  not 
march  abreaft,  being  flanked  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  deep  morafs,  and  at  the  fame  time  expofed  to  the  whole 
fliot  of  the  garrifon.  The  remainder  of  the  peninfula  is  compofed 
entirely  of  an  inacceflible  rock  of  an  immenfe  height,  the  whole 
verge  of  which  is  defended  by  a  very  ftrong  wall,  whereon 
troops  are  daily  potted  to  prevent  furprife.  The  bay  ferves  as  an 
harbour,  being  large  enough  to  contain  as  many  fhips  as  the  king 
of  England  could  by  any  means  fit  out.  The  place,  however, 
where  they  mott  commonly  anchor  is  commanded  from  the  Spanifli 
^  lines  by  a  battery  of  eighty  guns,  which  would  oblige  them  to 
flielter  themfelves  under  the  cannon  of  the  fortrefs.  The  Englifli 
garrifon,  in  time  of  peace,  commonly  confitts  of  fix  regiments, 
compofing  a  body  of  three  thoufand  men.  All  kind  of  provi- 
fions  are  very  fcarce  in  Gibraltar,  fince  they  are  brought  at  a  con- 
fiderable  expence  from  the  oppofite  coatt  of  Barbary ;  the  Spaniards 
being  fo  jealous  of  the  Englifh,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  blind  to 
iheir  own  advantage,  that,  refufing  all  commerce  with  the  garrifon, 
they  fuffer  the  Moors  to  run  away  with  a  profit,  which  they 
might  eafily  appropriate  to  themfelves:  contrary  in  this  refped 
to  the  Dutch,  who,  ading  upon  a  very  different  policy,  during  the 
wars  in  Flanders  furniihed  the  French  sin  great  meafure  with  all 
tlie  powder  and  ball,  made  ufe  oi  againft  their  own  armies*     The 
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inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Gibraltar  are  for  the  moft  part  Englifl),  Gist^t* 
there  being  very  few  Spaniards,  five  or  fix  families  of  Genoefe,  v.,,«*iv-^ 
and  a  pretty  large  number  of  Jews,  who  arc  all  fubjcd  to  the 
military  law,  under  the  dire^on  of  ai  governor,  who  is  commonly 
an  oflEiccr  of  the  firft  rank.  Within  the  whole  extent  of  the  walls 
.  there  is  very  little  foil,  the  mountain  being  one  continued  rock,  the 
inacceffible  parts  of  which  are  frequented  by  vaft  numbers  of 
monkies.  About  half  way  up  the  mountain  is  a  grotto,  refembling 
in  every  particular  that  of  Antiparos;  excepting  the  depth  and 
extent,  in  both  which  it  falls  far  (hort  of  it;  though  to  a  perfon 
who  has  not  feen  the  other,  it  may  always  bear  the  chara(2er  of 
one  of  the  principal  wonders  of  Nature, 

Leaving  Gibraltar  we  failed  twenty  leagues,  and  anchored  in  the 
road  of  Malaga,    a  city   very  confiderable   for   its   commerce,  Malaga- 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  rifmg  ground,  and  bordered  to  the  northweft 
by  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  plain.     It  was  founded  in  the  times 
of  very  remote  antiquity  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  named  it  Malacha; 
which  word,  in  their  language,  fignifies  dried  filh,  the  neighbour- 
ing fca  abounding  at  prefent  in  all  forts  of  excellent  fiih,  of  which 
that  provident  nation  ufed  to  make  a  very  advantageous  branch  of 
trade.     The  chief  exports  at  prefent  confift  in  wine,    which   is 
carried  out  in  great  quantities ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  commerce 
of  this  city  flourifhes  very  much,  the  inhabitants  labour  under  the 
lowcft  degree  of  poverty,  being  naturally  averfe  to  induftry,  and 
fuffering  their  whole  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  the  hands  of  foreigners* 
Befides  the  road,  in  which  our  fhip  lay  at  anchor,  there  is  a  very 
good  harbour,  fccuredby  a  fine  mole  from  the  violence  of  all  winds. 
I'he  two  gallies,  which  are  conftantly  maintained  in  this  port  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  remain  undw  the  protedion  of  the  mole,  ready 
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Malaga,  armed,  and  fit  to  put  to  fea  upon  a  few  hours  notice.  Malaga  is 
indifferently  fortified  either  by  art  or  nature,  nor  is  the  city  of  any 
great  beauty,  the  ftreets  being  narrow,  and  the  hpufes  for  the  mod 
part  ill  built.  The  cathedral  church,  however,  on  the  adorning 
of  which  great  fum^  of  money  have  of  late  been  expended,  will, 
when  finifhed,  be  worthy  a  country  of  a  more  refined  tafte  in  archi-- 
tedure. 

MuNDA.  About  five  leagues  diftant  from  Malaga  is  the  city  of  MuN DA, 
flill  called  by  its  ancient  name,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was 
fought  the  bloody  battle  between  Julius  Csefar  and  the  two  fons  of 
Pompey;  when  that  conqueror  affirmed,  that  he  had  many  times 
fought  for  vidory,  but  never  before  for  life.  Lucan,  who  through- 
out his  whole  poem  manifefts  a  fincere  grief  for  the  miferies  occa- 
fioned  his  country  by  a  long  and  obftinate  civil  war,  exprefles  a 
particular  deteftation  of  this  city,  near  which  fo  much  Roman 
blood  was  fpilt. 

— —  "  Proh  triftia  fata! 
"  Non  Uticas  Libyc  cladcs,  Hifpania  Mundae 
"  Fleffct*."  Luc.  L.  vi.  1.  305. 

"  Ultima  funcfta  concurrant  praelia  Munda  f /* 

Luc.  L.  i.  1.  40. 

As 


*  "  How  had  that  one,  one  happy  day,  withheld 

*'    The  blood  of  Utica,  and  Munda's  field  1"  RowE. 

t  *'  Let  battles  rage  on  Munda's  deadly  plain."  Akoh* 
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As  a  contrary  hard  gale  of  wind  was  the  fole  caufe  of  our  putting  Cart  ha- 
into  Malaga,  as  foon  as  the  weather  became  more  favourable,  we 
proceeded  to  Carthagena,  built  anciently  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  by  them  called  Carthago  Nova.  Here  I  went  to  the  top  of 
an  eminence,  a  little  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  whence  one 
has  a  very  fine  view  of  all  the  country  round.  This  hill  was, 
by  the  ancients,  called  Mons  Mercurii,  probably  from  fome  temple 
dedicated  to  that  deity,  which  flood  upon  its  fummit.  From  this 
fpot  of  ground  Scipio  Africanus,  before  he  formed  his  attack, 
overlooking  the  city,  obferved  what  parts  of  it  were  in  the  worft 
condition  of  defence. 

"  Egreflus  Scipio  in  Tumulum,  quern  Mercurii  vocant,  animadvcrtit 
"  multis  partibus  nudata  dcfcnforibus  moenia  cffc  *."     Liv.  L.  xxxvi.  c.  46. 

Hence  I  could  eafily  difcover  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  city^ 
to  be  exadly  the  fame  as  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  agreeing  in  every  refpedk  with  the  following  de- 
fcription : 

"  Carthago  impenfo  naturae  adjuta  favorc 

"  Excclfos  tollit  pelago  circumflua  mures: 

<^  Ardatas  ponci  fauces  modica  infula  claudit^ 

"  Qua  Titan  ortu  terras  afpergit  Eoo. 

"  At  qui  profpedat  Phoebi  juga  fcra  cadcntis. 


€< 


Pigram 


*  ''  Scipio  having  gone  to  the  hill,  which  they  call  the  Hill  of  Mercury*  obferved  ia; 
^  many  parts  the  walls  left  undefended." 


GEM  A. 
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Cart  HA-  cc  pigram  in  planiciem  ftagnantes  egcrit  undas, 

<<  Quas  auget  veniens,  reSuufque  reciprocat  asftut. 

'^  Sed  gelidas  a  fonce  fcdet  fublimis  ad  Ardos 

*•  Urbs  impofta  jugo,  pronumquc  excurrit  in  squor, 

'^  £t  tuta  asccrno  defendic  moenia  flu6tu."  Sil.  leal.  L.  15. 

In  the  account,  given  by  all  ancient  authors  of  the  ficge  of 
this  place,  there  is  a  difficulty,  which  I  muft  own  myfelf  incapa- 
ble of  reconciling  with  truth.  We  are  told  by  them,  that  Scipio 
took  the  city  by  obferving,  that  upon  the  retreat  of  the  tide  a 
certain  part  of  the  walls  was  left  undefended,  fince  there  were  no 
troops  pofted  there,  the  fea  being  judged  a  fufficient  fafeguard  on 
that  fide: 

"  Vcrum  ubi  conceffit  pelagi  rcvolubilis  unda, 

"  Et  fludlus  rapido  fugicbat  in  aequora  lapfu ; 

"  Quaqiic  mode  excelfa^  fulcarant  caerula  puppes, 

*'  Hac  impune  dabat  Ncrcus  tranfcurrcrc  planta* 

"  Hinc  tacite  neftens  informidatus  adire 

"  Duftor  Dardanius,  fubitam  trahit  jcquorc  pubem, 

"  Pcrque  undas  muris  pedes  ad  volar,  indc  citati 

"  A  tergo  accelerant,  qua  fifus  fluftibus  Arris 

"  Inculioditam  fine  milite  liqucrat  urbem."         Sil.  Ital.  L.  15. 


Now  the  dilliculty  arifing  from  this  account  is,  that  (as  it  is  very 
well  known)  there  is  no  tide  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
except  in  the  Gulph  of  Venice ;  this  fea,  notwithftanding  the  vaft 
quantities  of  water  which  are  continually  running  into  it  through 
the  Stcights  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Dardanelles,  remaining  always 
at  one  fettled  pitch.  I  took  particular  care,  when  I  was  at  Car- 
tliagcna,  to  inform   myfelf,  w^hether  at  any  certain  period  of  the 

year 
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CENA. 


year  the/  obfefved  the  water,  after  the  manner  it  does  in  the  Ca»tha. 
ocean,  to  rife  and  fall  by  regular  ebbings  and  fiowings,  and  was 
aflured  by  every  one,  that  they  had  never  heard  of  its  rifing  a 
foot,  neither  in  thdir  own  days  nor  thofe  of  their  anceftors.  Among 
many  ancient  Roman  infcriptions,  I  found  a  very  curious  one 
inferted  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel,  giving  an  account  of  the  genea* 
logy  of  Juba,  king  of  Numidia: 

REGI  IVBAE.  RE*** 
IVBAE  FILIO.  REGIS 
lEMPSALIS  N.  REGIS  GAVD** 
PRONEPOTI.  REGIS  MASSINISSAE 
PRONEPOTIS  NEPOTL 
U  VIR  QVINCLPATRONO 
COLONI 

The  prefent  condition  of  this  city  is  very  cTifferent  from  what  it 
was  in  the  time  of  its  profperity ;  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  the 
houfes  ill  built,  and  the  fortifications  very  mean;  and,  notwithr 
(landing  the  advantage  of  a  fpacious  and  fecure  harbour,  the  trade 
of  the  place  is  quite  inconfiderable.  The  inhabitants,  indeed, 
have  little  occafion  for  foreign  ailiftance,  living  in  a  country  pro-* 
dudtive  of  all  the  neceflfaries  of  life:  the  adjacent  plain  affords 
great  quantities  of  com  and  fruits,  and  abounds  alfo.  in  lead  and 
filver  mines,  which  turn  to  little  account  by  rcafon  of  the  fcarcity 
of  wood,  for  want  of  which  it  is  impofSble  to  carry  on  the  works. 
The  chief  fortification  of  the  city  confifts  in  an  old  caftle  on  the 
top  of  a  l]Lill,  which  ferves  hardly  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of 

3  y  keeping 
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CAtTKA.  Iteepine  the  citizens  in  awe.    The  entnmce  of  the  haibour  i&  how* 

C  K  If  A  ^^ 

u  —J-,  -tcver^  defended  by  feveral  fmall  batteries,  planted  in  inacceffible 
parts  of  the  mountains  on  both  fides,  which  would  much  annoys 
any  fleet  endeavouring  to  enter  by  force.  Befides,  the  king  of  Spain 
always  maintains  in  the  port  eight  gallies  and  five  or  fix  fhips  of 
war;  for  the  convenience  of  which  he  b  at  prefent  building  a  very 
fine  arfenaU 

After  a  few  days  flay  at  Carthagena  we  again  put  to  iea;  and*^ 
affifted  by  a  favourable  wind,  fbon  arrived  at  Port  Mahon.     The 

MiicMCA.  ifland  Minorca,  fo  called  from  being  the  lefler  of  the  Balearick 
ifles,  is  fituated  to  the  eadward  of  Majorca,  firom  which  it  is 
diflant  only  fourteen  miles.  Its  port  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the 
world,  which  confideration  chiefly  induced  the  Engliih  to  make 
themfelves  mafters  of  that,  preferable  to  the  other  ifland*  At  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour,  on  the  left  hand,  ftands  fort  St.  Philip; 
which  place,  though  the  fortifications  have  coft  the  Englifli  nation 
an  incredible  fuih,  b  by  no  means  capable  of  fiipporting  a  long 
fiege,  fince  it  not  only  requires  a  larger  body  of  troops  than  the 
king  of  England  can  conveniently  fend  to  fuch  a  diftance,  but  is 
alfo  commanded  by  feveral  eminences,  where  it  is  impofllible  to 
prevent  the  lodgement  of  an  enemy»  At  the  extremity  of  the 
harbour,  about  three  miles  diftant  fix>m  the  fort,  is  fituated  the 
town  of  Mahon,  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Englifli  governor,  of 
whom  the  governor  of  St.  Philip  is  wholly  independent.  This 
city  owes  its  foundation  to  Mago,  brother  to  Hannibal,  and  ad- 
miral of  the  Carthagiaian  fleet.  From  him  it  was  called  Ma?- 
gonia,  which  by  corruption  is  now  become  Mahon.  By  the 
following  infcriptions,    inferted  in  the  wall  of  a  private  houfe 

juft 
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juft  within  the  gate   leading  into  the  town  from  the  harbour,  .^'"°'*'*^. 
k  appears  that  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  it  was  not 
only  a  Municipium  or .  borough,   but   was  alfo  honoured   with 
the  title  of  Refpublica. 

L.  FABIO.  L.  F 

CtVIR 
FABVLLO 
AED.  n  VIRIII 
FLAMINI  DIVOR. 

AVG. 
R.  P.    MAG. 
OB  MVLTA  EIVS 
MERITA 


Q^  CORNELIO 

Q.  F.*****  R*I*** 

C*******  VNDO. 
AEDIL.  n  VIR. 
MVNIC.  MAG*****. 
FLA.  DIVOR.  P.  F. 
L.  CORNELVS  S.»***. 

SOCERO  ET 
Qj^CORNELIVS  SAMVS 

AVO  OPTIMO  OB 
PLVRIMA  MERI  SACR* 


3  y  2  Mahon, 
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Mahon,  though  it  is  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the  whole  iQand 
both  for  wealth  and  number  of  inhabitants,  is  not  the  capital ;  but 
Citadella,  a  city  diftant  from  it  about  thirty  miles^  furrounded 
by  a  ftrong  wall,  mounted  with  a  good  quantity  of'  artillery,  and 
defended  by  a  garrifon  of  five  hundred  men.  There  are,  befides 
thefe,  feveral  other  towns  and  villages,  but  all  of  too  Uttle  con- 
fequence  to  deferve  mention.  The  inhabitants  of  the  iiland,  exclu- 
five  of  the  garrifon,  and  the  few  families  of  Englifh,  which  are  eftab- 
lifhed  there,  amount  in  number  to  about  twenty  thoufand.  They 
are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  in  their  language  and 
manners  Spaniards,  with  a  fmali  mixture  of  the  Moorifh  cuftoms, 
retained  from  that  nation,  which  maintained  itfelf  in  the  poffeilion 
of  this  ifland  many  years  after  they  were  expelled  from  off  the 
continent  of  Spain.  They  have  their  own  magiftrates,  and  are 
allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  own  laws  and  religion;  notwith- 
Handing  which  extraordinary  privileges  they  are  continually  wifli- 
ing  for  a  change  of  government,  looking  upon  the  Spaniards  as 
thofe,  who  are  to  be  their  deliverers  from  a  race  of  tyrants  and 
infidels.  The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  ifland  are  very  incon- 
fiderable  j  the  only  traces  of  the  Romans  are  the  two  infcriptions 
at  Mahon.  About  two  miles  diftant-  from  that  town  are  two 
mounds  of  earth,  the  ontfides  of  which  are  covered  with  hewn 
ftone :  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  call  them  heathen  altars  j  to 
me  they  appear  to  be  undeniably  cf  Moorifh  workmanfhip,  but 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine,  to  what  ufe  they  were  defigned.  The 
diameter  of  the  largeft  mount  is  at  the  bafe  ninety-feven  feet,  and 
its  height  thirty-five.  Its  diminution,  which  is  regular,  brings  it  to 
terminate  in  a  round  platform  of  about  thirty  feet  acroj6.     At  the 

^  foor 
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foot  of  the  mount  18  a  perpendicular  ftone  ten  feet  Irigh  and  two  MiNoncic. 
thick;  on  the  top  of  which  is  placed,  in  a  horizontal  pofition,. 
another  ftone  twelve  feet  long,  five  and  a  half  broad,  and  two 
thick.  Beneath  this  are  feveral  fmall  perpendicular  ftones  three! 
and  four  feet  in  height,  without  any  horizontal  oiie,  placed; 
upon  the  top  of  them.  On  the  road  from  Mahon  to  the  town: 
of  AUahor,  near  the  village  of  Efcaduz,  is  another  mount  of  the 
fame  nature  as  that  already  mentioned.  The  perpendicular  ftone 
at  the  foot  of  it  is  twelve  feet  high  and  two  thick}  the  horizontal 
one,  which  is  fupported  by  it,  is  twelve  feet  long^  four  broad,  and 
two  and  a  half  thick.  In  the  middle  of  this  horizontal  ftone  is  a 
cavity  three  inches  deep,  twelve  long,  and  fix  broad  j  and  on  the 
furface  of  the  perpendicular  ftone  two  fmall  cavities,  which  feem  to 
have  been  cut  out  as  fteps  to  facilitate  the  afcent  ta  the  top  of 
the  horizontal  one.  There  are  alfo,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Agathe,  near  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  very  plain  traces  of  a  Moorifli 
encampment;  being  the  laft  fpot  of  ground,  which  they  main- 
tained after  they  were  difpoffefled  of  all  the  reft  of  the  ifland.. 
The  foil  here  is  rather  barren  than  fruitful,  many  years  not  pro- 
ducing corn  enough  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  inhabitants:  but 
the  want  of  corn  is  more  than  fupplied  by  the  great  quantities  of 
excellent  wine,  the  exchange  of  which  furniflies  them  with  all 
forts  of  neceflary  provifions.  The  harbour  abounds  in  very  good 
fifli,  but  particularly  in  a  fort  of  ftiell  fifli  called  Dadtyls,  found 
in  great  quantities  in  the  centre  of  certain  large  ftones,  which 
muft  be  broke  to  pieces  before  the  fifti  can  be  extradied.  The 
only  advantage,  which  the  Englifli  receive  from  this  ifland  arifes 
from  the  fccurity  of  the  harbour^  a  fafe  retreat  ia  time  of  war 

for 
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Minorca.  foT  their  (hipping,  which  puts  in  here  to  refit,  the  arfenals  being 

^—  ~-^  -^  well  furnifhed  with  all  forts  of  naval  ftores» 
Genoa.        Leaving  Port  Mahon,  I  fet  fsdi  for  Genoa,  whither  being  arrived 
I  finiihed  my  voyage ;  which,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  had 
proved   much  to  my  fatisfadion,    and  profperous  even  beyond 
expectation* 
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Plato  IV 


K(  )E 

KN«  AAPI.VNOY  Ol  T()  E.\A10N  rEOlTOYNTEI  TO  TTITON 
KALlW-lTCTJiLAK  H  TO  OIAOON  OI  inilArXOY  XSiPIA 
TA  YDO  TOT  ^^IXKOY  HPAWINT^V  KEKTHMJINOI  MOXA  TAP 
KKKINATOAIKAION  TOYTO  KXEI  KATA^EPETftSAN  A¥. 
AMA  TM  APEAlITAIx  .*^  MEPOI  nPOSAOrONTES  -..*«. 
MENOY  TOir  EAECx.nPONOOYriN  TH.-«  AJIOFPAW:! 
HM  .  .  V  LYNKOMIAUX  HP, , . .  TON  KHPYKA  KAl  TO  .  .  ,  * 
NOXTEE  YHOFPA^.  X  x  T51  META  OPKOY.  .  -KAI  JIOION  SYN 
KKomiEN  TO  nAN  KM  OTl  AlA  AOYLVOY  TOY  AE  HATIEA 
KM^EPOY  TOYAE  EAN  AE  IlftAHIH  TONliAPHON O  AEHHOTHI  TOY 
X5MMOYHOrE.9.Pror  HOKAPnilOTIE  AnorPA^EST^i  AE 
nPOilTOYv  AYTOYX  KAI  OEfl  EZAP^^TH  ninPALK.O-X 
nOION  nUlPAEKEN  K\T  TINJ  KAl  nOY  OPM.xxONON  iVno 
FPA^HY.  XMPIL  ,  „  „  EEATiiPH  KAN  OOEI  VEN  H  KA.  .  ,  . 
ninOAEI  ETEPEIT^Q  TOYJIPA^.-.O  AE  ^EYAEIX 

^xnorPA^Ai:  aro  .  ^  .h  ta^  hepi  thl  tynkomiahy 

-  X  .THI  ESATJ^THI  H  YJIEP  XS^PIOY, . . » x  PASIYKOY 
EAPLVTO  MHimiAPXx  x  c  x  OPAOOX  KATENETKON  .  *  v 

J&JCIIk&JIJiX^     JCX2«A2^AA     M..M.rX%XtX».XKTXi.» 

X  X  T  rci  1  irxK.VJCxX  X  Jli  m  XV  xx.k.»xikKxmkrB. 
cr&sv&«Kxl.O  9^  .AA.    ««««&■«&««•   XXV    «xma      * 

KX%XXXX**XX  K  AJL  J  X  /  ^  XI  XVKSl  KS  CKVV.X1L 
X  X  X  T  X  «  X  3dE  loC^lEN  Em  -KX&U^ki  «Tk-XX-X&^ 
XX     X    \     XXiCTXYXXxl^X  £«  L  JU  tl  ^XXKXTXXXXXXX 

X  X  .  MIEY  KATEXETS^  EI  l^mmi  AKAOIKEN  H  AAMBANE 
TO  rOAE  HMIIY  ES  TO  AHMOLION  TPA^EYeSi  AE  KAl 
OEMJIOPOE  OTIEEATEI  KAl  ROION  RAPEKAXTOY  EAN 
AE  MHAJlOrPAYAMEXOI  ^S^PAHH  EK^AES^N  ITE 
PEi:eP  EAN  AE  EKn^\>:YX  Al    $HA£H  KAl  MHNYBH  ITA 
W.EBft  ILAITH  nATPIAI  AYTOY  YJTO  TOY  AHMOY 
EAN  AE  TWN  EKTOY  IlAOf  OY  TI^  MHNYIH  EUANAFKEI: 
O^DTPATHTOI  TH  ESHI  HMEPA  BOYAHN  AHPOlEATtt 
EtA  YREPTOY^  RRNTHKONTA  AMOfiPElv.  EIHTO 


rik 


SllLXYMKXON  KKKMIIIAN  KM    MA(>i:W5^   TS>.  KAKKEAX 
11  TO  IIMlvy    KAN  AK  KKK  VU  y;  K'lWJ    Tl^-   H  KMK  H  TUX 
AXWYnATOX  XKirOTOXKlTf^.  lYX  \IKOY!:   OAIIMOSINA 
AK  AnAPAITHTA  II  TA  RATA  Tf>N  KAKOYPF...*  TKl^^IlIX 
Ki:  T(^  AIIMO^IOX    KATAOKPKrWM  TO  K  XAIOX  UTIT  ANKN 
TllXVPAKIAp:   nOTK  KYOOPIAI    KA-VIOY'  TKXOMEXH^ 
llAKOX  Kill  H  TO   KKT.QX  TP1TS>X  KAI  OfAOJ^iX  ICATA*EPO 

MKX(^X  TH1' \OX    KXIAYTOX   AIlMOiTIAi:   XPKLV^ 

KZ   K1'TS>  TOir  MIIAK  nOAOYill  TO  K  \.\JO:>J  H  n.VXHM 
KPOl  AKYTKPAN  AnorPA<>nx  nOHirAMKXOIl  ie\l  AH 
MOl'lOX    TOTK    OOKIAOMKXOX    noi:iOXK  ...... 

onoi . . . .  K  \Ks:5x\u  ir  to  apt yp(>  ta  . . .  oY  botaox 

TAI  riAPAYTMX   AABEIX 
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